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PREFATORY NOTE 


hi this volume, Chapter II, History and Archaecdogy 
is written by Major W. Haig ; the sections on Language, 
Religion, Caste and Social Life and Customs by R. V. 
Russell, Gazetteer Superintendent; and the remainder 
of the volume by C. Brown, Assistant Commissioner, 
Yeotraat, Information has been borrowed very freely 
from Sir A. C. Lyall’s Gazetteer for the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts (1870) and the draft copy of Major 
W. Haig’s volume on Berar in the Imperial Gazetteer of 
1906. A number of details about minor castes are taken 
from Mr. E. J. Kitts’ interesting Census Report of Berar 
for 1:881. The sections on Botany, Wild Animals and 
Forests are based almost entirely on information sup¬ 
plied Iry Mr. C. A. Von B. Malcolm, Divisional Forest 
Officfir ; the medical paragraphs on notes written by 
Mr, J. Robertson, Civil Surgeon of Yeotmal ; and the 
paragraph about excise on a memorandum bj^ Mr. Raghu- 
nath Prasad, Extra Assistant Commissioner and Excise 
.\s.si.‘5tant. Numerous points of description in the Ap¬ 
pendix were recorded by Mr. T. E. Bromley, I.C.S. 
The Taluk Reports of the original settlement were 
written by Major P. A. Elphinstone and ^Ir. R. R. Bejnion, 
and those of the revision settlement by Mr. F. W. Francis 
and Mr. E. Marshall, the latter of whom has also con¬ 
tributed some special notes on settlement operations 
and agriculture. A great part of the section on Geology 
is merely abridged from Mr. T. H. Holland’s chapter on 
this subject in the first volume of ‘ The Indian Empire ’ 
in the Imperial Gazetteer of Iifdia of 1907. Some in¬ 
teresting information has been taken from a manuscript. 
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PKKKATORY NOTE. 


Marathi History of Wun, written b}' the late Mr. Nil 
kanth Lakshman, Tahslldar. Various official records 
have been consulted and personal enquiries have been 
made as far as was possible in the time allotted for the 
work. Vernacular terms have been given in Marathi 
except in cases in which a Hindustani word is in common 
official use. 

C. B. 

Yeotmae : R. V. R. 
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YEOTMAL DISTRICT 


CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

BOUNDARIES AND PHYSICAL PEATURES. 

I. Yeotmal District occupies over five thousand 
square miles, has a population 
of more than half a million^ and 
pays ten lakhs of rupees as land revenue. It is full of 
variety. There are long stretches of plain country. 
The land here is fertile, fully cultivated, and thickly 
populated. The people are mostly of the cultivating 
casters which are common all over the Berftr valley—Kun- 
bls, Malis, and Telis. They ate quiet and timid in 
character but capable cultivators. There are also scores 
of miles of hills and plateaus, where the land is steep, 
rough, stony, and mostly covered with forest. The 
people of the hills are very largely of those tribes gen¬ 
erally called aboriginal. Whole villages are occupied 
by Kolams, Andhs, Naikad&s, PardhSns, and Gonds. 
Besides these many criminal tribes have settled in the 
District or are constantly wandering through it, such as 
Banjar&s, Kanjars, and Mfing-Gfirorls. In some of these 
tribes both man and woman must qualify for marriage 
by being sent to jail. Between them they keep the 
District always supplied with dacoits. Hemfidpanthl 
temples, built without arch or mortar, are scattered all 
over the hilly country. Tiger, panther, pig, sftmbhar 
and chltal are found in almost every taluk. 
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YBOTBIAI,. GENERAI, DESCRIPTION. 


2. Yeotmal District lies between 19® 26' and 20 42' 
N., and 77® 18' and 79® 9 E. It 

and bound, 

Its greatest length, from east to 
west, is about 120 miles; and its greatest breadth, from 
north to south, nearly 100 miles. It is the largest of the 
Ber&r Districts; and only three Districts of Ihe Central 
Provinces, Chanda, Raipur, and Bilaspur, have a greater 
area. It occupies the south-eastern quarter of Berar. 
On the west are the Basim, Mangrul, and Murtazapur 
taluks of Akola District. On the north is the Chandur 


taluk of Amraoti District. To the east, where the 
Wardha river forms the boundary, lie two Districts of 
the Central Provinces—Wardha and Chanda. Along 
the south lie the Dominions of His Highness the Nizam 
of Hyderabad. The Penganga river, which flows in 
great curves and loops, marks the whole of the southern 
boundary, and unites at the south-eastern extremity 
with the Wardha river. The District is divided into five 
taluks; Pusad (on the west), Darwha, Yeotmal (spelt in 
Marathi Yawatmal), Kelapur, and Wun (on the east). 

3. The District consists of masses of hilly country 
broken by broad valleys and partial- 

Phyucal features. j s 

ly surrounded by plain. The south¬ 
ern half of Yeotmal taluk, which is just in the middle of 
the District, is a plateau with very steep sides (ghats). 
Here and there it rises into ridges or into flat-topped or 
pointed hills. Steep, rough ranges of hills occur to east 
and west right across the District. All this country 
belongs to the Balaghat, the southern hills of Berar. On 
the north the District extends into the Payanghat, the 
valley of Berar. That valley varies from forty to fifty 
miles in width, and runs east and west completely across 
the Province. The small part of it that belongs to Yeot¬ 
mal District forms a belt of plain from five to fourteen 
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lnilt^s in breadth along the north of Yeotmal and Darwha 
taluks. The Wardha valley, which marks the boundary 
of the District for over a hundred miles, continues this 
belt of plain across the north of Kelapur taluk and the 
nor1:hern and eastern sides of Wun taluk. Similarly, 
the Penganga river gives a strip of plain in many parts 
of its course along the southern border of the District. 
The tributaries of the Penganga again have formed val¬ 
leys often some miles in breadth, through the hilly 
country. 

4. The chief rivers are the Wardha and the Pengan¬ 
ga, both of which flow along the 
Rivers. " ’ . . ^ 

boundary of the District. Each has 

various tributaries which traverse its centre. The Wardha 
is also called the V'asishtha, and is said to ha\'e been 
created by a Rishi (sage) of that name. It is navigable 
in the rains up to Kosara in the north-east corner of 
Keliipur taluk, where rocks form a barrier. About forty 
years ago a small steamer actually went up to Cliinch- 
mandal in the north of Wun taluk, but there is now no 
navigation. The bed of the Wardha is broad and deep, 
but the banks are sometimes overflowed in very large 
floods. There is a strong current in the rains but in the 
hot weather there is little water, and the river can be ford¬ 
ed at numerous points. None of the other rivers are 
navigable. The Penganga has in parts a very rough 
course, and there is fine scenery upon it. Its general 
direction is almost due east, but it flows in a great curve 
to the north-west round the extremity of Pusad taluk. 
Below this change of direction it is called Banganga. 
Tht’ie are waterfalls near Murll in Pusad taluk called 
Sahasrakund (the thousand pools). It is said that Para- 
su-Rama, son of Jamdagni, a Rishi, here made a course 
for the river by driving an arrow (ban) into the ground. 
The chief tributaries of the Wardha arc the Bembala 
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and the Nirguda. The Bembala flows across the north 
of Yeotmal taluk below the ghats (hill-sides). Its total 
length is about 8o miles, but only the last 21 miles are 
within the District. It contains water all the year round, 
but has little current in the hot weather. The road from 
Yeotmal to Dhamangaon crosses it by a bridge 1000 feet 
in length. The Nirguda is about 40 miles long. Its 
whole course is in Wun taluk, and it passes close to Wun 
town. It contains water all the j'ear round. The Pen- 
gangahas six tributaries of some size—the Pus, Arnawatl, 
Adan, Waghadi, KhunI, and Vidarbha. The Pus flows 
past Pusad town and right across Pusad taluk. Its total 
length is about 80 miles, of which about 50 miles are 
within the District. The Arnawatl and Adan flow 
across Darwha taluk and a part of Kelapur taluk. The 
Arnawatl is about 70 miles in length, and the Adan about 
130. They unite about eight miles from the Penganga. 
The waghadi flows across parts of Yeotmal and Kelapur 
taluks, the KhunI across part of Kelapur taluk, and the 
Vidarbha through the south of Wun taluk. Each of the 
three is under 50 miles in length. These rivers all con¬ 
tain water for the greater part of the j’ear. 

5. It is impossible to give a satisfactorj' account of 

the elevation of different parts of the 

Elevation. 

District because the operations of the 
trigonometrical survey have been completed only in one 
taluk (Darwha) and parts of two others. The elevation 
of Darwha taluk varies from 1000 to 1500 feet above 
sea-level. The greatest height is on the west, where 
trees and buildings in Tornala and NSndgawhan rise a 
very little above the 1500 feet level. The least eleva¬ 
tion is found in the river valleys. The highest tree in 
Ami, in the*south-east, is just under the 1050 feet level, 
and apparently some of the villages in the north are 
about the same elevation. Information cannot be 
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given with equal confidence about the other taluks. 
A tree on a peak near Yeotmal reaches close upon 1600 
feet and a point in Moha village near the ghats is 1517 
feet in height; while the ground-level of the bank of the 
Bernbala, just south of MItnapur, is only 840 feet; and the 
loftiest house in Sawangi, on the high bank of the Wardha 
on the north-east of the taluk, has less than 870 feet ele¬ 
vation. Rani Amraoti fort reaches 934 feet, and a 
temple in Babhulgaon 864 feet. It could probably be 
said, therefore, that the general elevation of the plain 
country in the north of the taluk is between 850 and 950 
feet while various points above the ghats are over 1500 
feet from sea-level. According to previous surveys the 
elevation of Yeotmal town is 1476 feet. That of Wun 
is said to be only 755 feet. The greatest height recorded 
in Pusad taluk is that of Bitargaon, 1949 feet; but this 
has not been tested, and many other parts have not yet 
been examined in the present survey. The elevations 
already established by it range from 1370 to 1830 
feet, 

GEOLOGY. 

6. general scheme of the geology of India is 
given in the Imperial Gazetteer of 

Geology, 

India. It divides the rocks of the 
Peninsula into three great groups, called respectively 
the Archaean, the Parana, and the Aryan, according to 
the period of their formation. 

The Archaean Group is the oldest. It occupies 
more than half of the Peninsula. It consists of crystalline 
rocks of various kinds. The reason why they are grouped 
together is that they all appear older than any other 
rocks, but among themselves no one kind can with any 
confidence be said to be older than another. The most 
prominent of these rocks are gneisses and schists and 
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the rocks of the Dharwarian system. Valuable minerals 
are found in the last named. 

The Purana Group is next in point of antiquity. 
It consists of sediments, but as no marine fossils have 
been found in Peninsular India (except in strips along the 
coastj it is argued that these sediments were not left by 
the sea. In parts, as in the Cuddapah system, the thick¬ 
ness of this group is as much as 20,000 feet. It can be 
divided into lower and higher beds. The lower beds 
consist chiefly of ferruginous jaspers and procellanites, 
the higher of shales, limestones, and sandstones. 

The Aryan Group is the most recent. It includes 
two great subdivisions—the Gondwana System and the 
Deccan Trap. 

The Gondwana System is formed of sub-aerial and 
freshwater deposits. It is preserved in patches all 
over India. It is divided into the I.,ower and Upper 
GondwEnas, and further distinctions are made in these. 
In the Lower Gondwanas there occurs the Damuda 
series, which contains the most valuable of the Indian 
coal seams, and sometimes has a thickness of 10,000 feet. 
In the Upper Gondwanas, the Mahadeva series, which 
consists chiefly of sandstone, also attains (in the Satpura 
area) a thickness of 10,000 feet. 

The Deccan Trap is perhaps the most extraordinar> 
of all these formations. The Imperial Gazetteer saj's: 
‘ The great lava-flows, which make by far the chief pait 
‘ of this formation, constitute the plateau of the Dec- 
' can, concealing all older rocks over an area of 200,000 
' square miles, filling up the old river valleys, and level- 
' ling the surface of the country. Subsequent denudation 
' has carved these lava-fiows into terraces and flat-topped 
‘ hills, with, as in the seaward face of the Sahyadri 01 
‘ Western Ghat range, steep scarps rising to about 4000 

• The lutliaii Iviiipir*. Vol I p Sy. 
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‘ feet and indicating a part only of the original thickness 
‘ of the accumulated lavas, ashes, and beds of inter- 
‘ stratified marl. The trap-rock is usually a form of oli- 
‘ vine basalt or augite-andesite, rarely porphyritic, but 
‘ often vesicular with amygdala of beautiful zeolites, cal- 
‘ cite, and agate. 

At the base of the Deccan trap there are beds known 
as the Lameta series. They consist chiefly of limestone. 
They were probably formed by the weathering ‘ of the 
Gondwana or other rocks before the lava spread over 
them. 

Some indications have been discovered of the times 
at which these different formations came into existence. 
Firstly, the earliest fossils are found at the base of the 
Aryan Group. These are fossils of the trilobite order, 
a kind which is found in various parts of the world and 
always occurs in the lowest, and therefore earliest, fossil¬ 
bearing strata. The formation of the Archaean and 
Purina Groups must have needed immense periods of 
time, yet both those periods were completed, as far as 
traces in the rocks show, before life in any form came 
into existence. Secondly, it is proved by various in¬ 
dications that India and the southern and central parts 
of Africa were once united in a great stretch of nearly 
continuous dry land. It is probable that Australia and 
South America were also united to this Indo-African 
continent. Fossils show that the connection lasted 
till the end of the Gondwkna period. The ancient con¬ 
tinent was submerged during the period when the Deccan 
trap was being spread over India. It was during that 
period tilso that the Himalayan range came into existence. 
Thirdly fossils also suggest, though not very clearly, 
what periods in European and American geol<^ were 
contemporaneous with various periods in Indian geology. 
The Archiean and Purana Groups are both pre-Cambrian. 
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The Gondwina system, the Tameta series, and the 
Deccan trap seem to have been formed during the last 
stage of the Palseozoic period and the whole of the Meso¬ 
zoic period, that is, during the Permian, Triassic, Juras¬ 
sic, and Cretaceous periods of European and American 
geology. They all appear older than the Tertiary sys¬ 
tems. 

In Yeotmal District the Archsean rocks were entirely 
covered by Puranic rocks. These were covered in turn 
by the Gondwana system. Next Deccan trap was 
spread over all. Finally the action of the atmosphere 
removed the Deccan trap in parts, exposing Gondwana 
and Eameta beds. During the last stage also alluvial 
soil, the common black cotton soil, was spread over parts 
of the District, 

No Archaean rock has been noticed in the District. 
Purina rock is found at various places in the south. It 
consists of shales, slates, limestones, and sandstones. 
The Berir Gazetteer of 1870, p. 14, says that the shales are 
‘ deep red, , . . fine-grained, with a somewhat nodu- 
‘ lar structure, much jointed, but irregularly breaking up 
' into small, minute, angular fragments. Thin beds of 
‘ limestone occur in them. Capital sections of these 
■ rocks are seen in the Penganga and its tributaries, 
' The beds throughout are nearly horizontal .... In 
‘ places, ribboned jasper is interstratified (as will be 
‘ seen near Chhota Arli).’ Chhoti Arli is in Kelapur 
taluk. At Yenuk, in the south of Wun taluk, there is a 
hill formed of Purana sandstone. It contains several 
bands of comglomerate in which pebbles of hematite 
are found. Iron-ore used to be made from this hematite. 

Rocks belonging to the Gondwana system are also 
found in Wun taluk. They occupy its south-eastern half. 
Dike the Purana rocks they are often shales, slates, 
limestone, and sandstones. Unlike them they often 
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take the form of coal. There is a large coalfield in Wun 
taluk which extends under the Wardha to Warora in 
Chanda District and under the Penganga into the Nizam’s 
D<)minions. The Gondwana limestones are described as 
“ a grey, earthy, amorphous limestone, containing chert, 
in places, not in very large masses.” At Wanjra (Wanjari) 
about five miles north of Wun town, a small hill is com¬ 
posed of pinkish limestone of this bed. West of Wun 
(about four miles) the limestone continues varying 
in colour from buff to dark grey, and contains chert, 
passing into jasper, in tolerably regular layers. 

To the west and north of Kayar there is deep angle 
in the trap, and beds which are possibly I«amet& are 
exposed. Deccan trap is spread over the greater part 
of the District. In the southern half it forms irregular 
hills, and some of these in Pusad taluk are nearly 2000 
feet high. Alluvial soil—Pleiocene and Recent—covers 
the trap along the north of the District below the ghats 
and in the larger valleys elsewhere. 

BOTANY. 

7. The trees of the District.are those commonly found 
„ . in the dry mixed forests of this lati- 

tude. The most common is salai 
(Bmwellia serrata). Teak {saj) is found throughout the 
District, some fine specimens growing in the sacred grove 
at: Dattapur in Wun taluk, and in a few patches along 
the Penganga; but as a rule it does not reach a large 
size. A great deal of teak was taken away for sleepers 
when the Nftgpur line of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway was laid. Timber for large buildings has now to 
be imported from Ch&nda. Ain {Tertninalia tomentosa), 
tiwas (Ougeinia dalbergioides), and, when straight, 
tendii (Diospyros melanoxylon) are used for poles; babul, 
or failing it, ain and khair (A carta Catechu), ior ploughs; 
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and dhaunda (Anogeissus latifolia) for cart axles. These 
species are all used also for fuel, together with dhdmnl 
(Grewia vestita), char {Buchanania latifolia), and lendia 
(Lagerstrcemia parviflora). Green salai is used for brick 
kilns. Large numbers of palds {Butea frondosa) and of 
different Zizyphus species occur. Satinwood {Chloroxylon 
Swietcnia) grows on sandstone in Wun, and tiwarang 
(Barringtonia acutangula) is found in Kinwat in Pusad 
Taluk. Other trees are common but of less importance, 
such as the marking-nut tree, hhilawdn (Semecarpus 
Anacardium), mohin (Odina Wodier), mokhd (Schrebera 
swietenioides), kumbi (Careya arborea), and, lining the 
banks of streams, anfan {Terminalia Arjuna). In fields 
and grazing tracts common trees are mango, mahua or 
mohd, nhn, imli {Tatnarindus Indica), gular (Ficus 
glomerata), pTpal (Ficus religiosa), the sindi palm (Phce~ 
nix sylvestris), tad (Borassus flabellifer), banyan (Ficus 
indica), and ber (Zizyphus Jujuba). A single 
species of bamboo is found in the forests of Kelapur, 
and Wun (Dendrocalamus stricius). The chief fodder 
grasses are those locally called shdr, harydli, ganheri 
musal, kusU, pawandr, and khundd, but almost all 
grasses are utilised—even hhondel, which is very coarse. 
Tikhddi which yields riisa oil is found everywhere. 
The wild rice known as Deodhan or God’s rice (Coix 
gigantea) grows in river beds in Kinwat and Wun. 

WILD ANIMALS, ETC. 

8. The Berar Gazetteer of 1870, p. 63, stated: ‘ Tigers 

. , ‘ and panthers are so numerous 

Wild animals. , 

that it is dangerous to travel on 
‘ foot at night through three-fourths of the District; the 
‘ tigers have occasionally stopped the post. Within the 
‘ last three years a panther in the Mahur pargana, near 
the Penganga, has killed sixty-three human beings, and 
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‘ the most strenuous exertions to destroy him have 
‘ failed. At the beginning of the year 1868 no less than 
‘ five persons were killed by this panther in a fortnight. 
‘ Bears frequently attack and kill cutters of wood and 
‘ herders of cattle.’ Even within the last twenty years 
chftal could generally be foun4 in a certain ravine within 
a mile or two of Yeotmal town, and panthers sometimes 
came into the civil station; but this state of things has 
largely disappeared. Two kinds of monkeys are found 
in the District. The langur {Semnopithecus cntellus) 
is common everywhere and does a great deal of damage 
t<.» crops and roofs. The bandar (Macacus rhesus) is 
not common. Tigers, though no longer numerous, arc 
found in most of the larger forest reserves. Thej’’ live 
largeh' on sambhar, chital and mlgai. Panthers {Felis 
pardus) are common throughout the District, and are 
very destructive to domestic animals, especially to goats. 
The jungle cat {Fclis chaus) and the chita or hunting 
leopard are found occasionally; and the mongoose and 
hyena (Hycena striata) are met with in all parts of the Dis 
trict, as also is the jackal {Cams aureus). Wolves (Cam's 
paKipes) live chieflj" in the hilly parts of Darwhh taluk. 
Packs of wild dogs (Cyan dukhunensis) are met in all the 
larger forest reserves. There is a belief that thej" do not 
att ack cattle, but a ]jack at Pathrot in Darwha taluk 
killed a cow in 1907. The same pack mauled a panther 
so batUy that it died of the wounds. Low caste people eat 
animals killed by wild dogs, and on that account are 
sometimes unwilling to assist in their destruction. The 
fo\ (Vulpcs Bengalensis) is found everj'where, especially 
in .scrub jungle. The sloth bear (Melursus ursinus) is 
common in all parts of the District. It lives chiefly in 
car es or thickets of bamboo, but in the rains it wanders 
about and sleeps in juari fields. Bears are .sometimes 
dangerous, particularly when they have cubs. They 
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usually measure from five feet to five feet six inches, but 
one was lately shot measuring six feet four inches. The 
cubs can be tamed but make uninteresting pets with 
dirty habits and uncertain tempers. The hare (Lepus 
ruficaudatus) is common. Herds of blue-bull or nilgai 
(Boselephas tragocamelus) are very destructive to crops. 
Black-buck (Antilope cervicapra) are found in small 
numbers everywhere, but are common only near Wun. 
Chinkdra (Gazella Benncttii) frequent dry stony hill-sides 
and scrub jungle. Sambhar (Cervus unicolor) are found 
in the larger reserves only. As a rule their heads are poor. 
There are a few large herds of chital (Cervus axis). Their 
horns are deteriorating through constant inter-breeding. 
In the hot weather of 1907 they suffered a great deal from 
a disease of the hoofs. In Jodmoho, in Yeotmal taluk, 
there is a variety which has dwarfed antlers and abnor¬ 
mally developed brow antlers. A few bison live in Kin- 
wat reserve but their numbers were reduced by rinder¬ 
pest in 1900. The wild boar (Sus cristatui) is common 
and very destructive to crops and garden produce. 
Several kinds of partridge, duck, quail, and snipe occur. 
There are bustard in Wun taluk, peafowl in all parts of 
the District, and in the season Brahmini ducks on the 
rivers. 

RAINFALL AND CLIMATE. 

9. The average rainfall at Yeotmal for the 25 
years ending in 1906 was 40 inches, 
years of that 
period it was only 33 inches. In 
1892-1893 the fall was 57 inches- and in 1899-1900, the 
famine year only 17 inches. Rabi cultivation is said to 
have decreased partly because of the uncertainty of the 
rainfall in recent years. On the other hand it is said 
that a heavy rainfall would injure or even ruin cultivation 
in some parts of the District, and that some villages in 
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Pusad taluk formerly went out of cultivation from this 
cause. The rainfall of the last 12 years has certainly 
been enough when it has come at favourable times. The 
25 years’ average gives 6 inches in June, 12 in July, 8 in 
August, 7 in September, 2 in October, and less than i in 
each of the other months. There is no observatory in the 
District. Yeotmal is higher and cooler than Amraoti 
or Akola, but is not as cool as Buldana. There is generally 
a breeze in the hot weather, so that the nights are cool 
The District has rather a bad name for fever. 



CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY AND ARCHEOLOGY. 
W. Haig. 


HISTORY. 

10. It is not possible to compile a connected history 

of the Yeotmal District, which, as 
present constituted, is a creation 
of very recent years; and ma¬ 
terials for tracing the social and economic condition of 
the people are scanty in the extreme. All that can be 
done is to follow the course cf events connected with 
well-known historical sites in the District or near its 
borders, and occasionally to trace the progress of armies 
through its lands. 

Yeotmal, with the rest of Berar, must have formed 
part of the legendary kingdom of Vidarbha mentioned 
in the Mahabharata, with the eponymous capital of which 
Bldar in the Nizam’s Dominions has been identified; 
and legend identifies the village of Kelapur, which gives 
its name to one of the taluks of the District, with Kun- 
talapur, one of the cities of Vidarbha; but the identifica¬ 
tion of sites in this nebulous kingdom must always be a 
matter of pure conjecture. The name of the kingdom 
has, however, been preserved in its adjectival form 
Vaidarbha in the name of a small stream which rises on 
the plateau to the east of Kelapur and flows into the 
Penganga. 

11. Berar formed part of the empire of Asoka 

Maurya, who reigned from 272 to 
The .Sunga iijnasty 231 B.C., but before the disruption 
of the Maurya empire seems to have 
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regained independence under a local chieftain, for to¬ 
wards the end of the reign of Pushyamitra Sunga, who 
had commanded the forces of Brihadratha, the last 
Maitrya emperor, and, having slain his master, had 
established an independent dynasty with its capital at 
Vidisa, the modern Bhilsi, Agnimitra, his son, found it 
necessary to make war on his neighbour, the Rftjft of 
Vidarbha. The latter was defeated, and the river 
Wardha was made the boundary between the two king¬ 
doms. There is no indication of the dynasty to which 
this Raja of Vidarbha belonged, or of the extent of his do¬ 
minions; but the incident is mentioned as one which 
affected Eastern Berar in times which, in the present 
state of our historical knowledge, may almost be termed 
prehistoric. 

12. It is unnecessary, in considering the history 

of the Yeotmal District, to trace the 

The Vakatakaaand connection of the Andhras, Sakas, 
other Hindu king- „ , , , ,, , 

doiti*. Pablavas and Yavanas with Berar ; 

but it is practically certain that the 
District with most, if not the whole, of the rest of the 
Province, formed part of the dominions of the Vakataka 
dynasty Of this line of kings little is known; but if 
their capital was, as has been conjectured, at Bhandak, 
a village near Chanda, the Yeotmal District was very 
near the seat of Government. A short inscription in 
Cave XVI at Ajanta gives the names of seven members 
of the Vakataka family, and from other sources we know 
that ten Rajas, the names of all of whom, save one, have 
been handed down, ascended the throne. The first 
was Vindhyasakti, who has been variously placed in 
A.D. 275, 400, and, allowing 25 years as the average 
length of a reign, 575 ; but all of these dates are very 
uncertain. 

The Chalukyas and the R&shtrakutas have left no 
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monuments in the District. In the latter half of the 
tenth century it was included in the kingdom of Vakpati 
II, Muttja, the Paramara Raja of Malwa, whose domin¬ 
ions gtretched southwards to the Godavari; but about 
995 A.D., Taila II defeated and captured the Raja of 
Malwa, and Berar thus fell once more under the sway of 
the Chalukyas. 

Towards the end of the twelfth century most of 
the northern districts of the Chalukya kingdom were 
seized by the Yadavas of Deogiri, but it may be doubted 
whether the whole, if any part, of the Yeotmal District 
was annexed by this dynasty. The eastern tracts were 
probably occupied by the Gonds, whose power in the 
neighbourhood of Chanda seems to have waxed as that 
of the Chalukyas waned. 

13. The District did not lie in the way of the Mu¬ 
hammadan invaders of the Deccan, 
-KZiwWatty the raid of Ala-ud-dln Khiljl 
in 1294 can scarcely have affected 
it; but the occupants of the Yeotmal District, 
whether Gonds or Yadavas, were compelled to 
relax their hold when the Muslims consolidated their 
power in the Deccan, and when Ala-ud-din Bahman * 
Shah, the founder of the Bahmani dynasty who proclaimed 
himself independent in 1347, organised his kingdom, 
he divided it into four tarafs or provinces, of which the 
northernmost was Berar, the southern boundary of which 
was probably the Godavari. The fortress of Mahur, 
second in importance to Gawllgarh only, dominated the 
southern part of the Yeotmal District; and its strength 
was usually sufficient to keep the Gonds at bay. A fort¬ 
ress of secondary importance, which then existed at 


1 This was bis correct title as shown by a contemporary inscription 
and by legends on coins. The fantastic epithets bestowed upon him 
by various historians are connected with vain tales. 
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Kalam, was the stronghold of the northern part of the 
District; and the garrisons of these two places of arms 
were able as a rule to prevent the Gonds of Ch&nda 
from crossing the Wardha which was probably then, as 
now, the eastern boundary of the District. The District, 
hcMwever, was not always safe. Thus, in 1398-99 while 
the army of Berar under its commander, Salabat Khan, 
was absent from the Province during the campaign of 
Firoz Shah, the eighth king of the Bahmani dynasty, 
against Harihara II of Vijayanagar, Narsingh Deo, the 
Gond Raja of Kherla, overran Berar from north to south 
and established himself in Mahur. It seems strange that 
the attack was from Kherla rather than from Chanda, 
but Narsingh Deo was probably instigated by the Sultan 
of Malwa, and it is not certain that he received no help 
from Chanda. The whole of the Yeotmal District was 
now in the hands of the invaders, and Piroz Shah, on the 
conclusion of his campaign against Vijayanagar, marched 
northwards to recover his lost territory. He be¬ 
sieged Mahur and recaptured it from the Gonds in 
1400, and then marched through the District towards 
Elhchpur, where he halted while his generals pushed on 
to Kherla and reduced the Gonds to obedience. After 
receiving the Gond chieftain’s humble submission Firoz 
Shah returned to Gulbarga, but it is not certain whether 
he returned as he had come, through the Yeotmal Dis¬ 
trict, or whether he followed the more usual route through 
Western Berar. 


14. In 1422 Firoz Shah was deposed by his brother 

Ahmad, who ascended the throne in 
Ahmad Shah. ’ 

Gulbarga, and was employed imme¬ 
diately after his accession in bringing to a successful 
conclusion a war with Vijayanagar which, in the reign 
of Firoz, had opened disastrously for the Musalmans- 
The army of Berar bore an honourable part in Ahmad 
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Shah’s successes against the Hindus of the south, but 
the defeat of the Musalmans before the deposition of 
Firoz, and the absence of the provincial army, had en¬ 
couraged rebels to assert themselves in Eastern Berar. 
Mahur was held by “ an infidel,” whether an officer 
from Chanda or a disaffected Hindu zamlndar is doubtful. 
The fortress of Kalam had also been captured from the 
royal troops, either by or at the instigation of the Gond 
ruler of Chanda, as will be seen from the action taken by 
Ahmad Shah. Ahmad marched to Mahur and laid 
siege to the place. The garrison offered to surrender 
on condition that their lives were spared. The terms 
were granted and broken, the defenders being mas¬ 
sacred by Ahmad Shah’s order after they had surrendered. 
Kalam was Ahmad’s next care. He marched northwards 
through the District and captured this fortress without 
difficulty. That the ruler of Chanda was largely res¬ 
ponsible for these troubles is evident from the fact that 
Ahmad Shah, who had many other matters to occupy 
him and would not have been likely to waste his strength 
in acts of wanton aggression, sent an expedition from 
Kalam into the Chanda dominions where, besides ravag¬ 
ing the country, the Musalmans captured a diamond 
mine. The locality of the mine is not precisely indicated, 
but it is mentioned again at a later period, and it would 
be interesting to trace the situation of ancient diamond 
workings in the Central Provinces. 

15. From Kalam Ahmad Shah marched to Ellich- 

1,7 Ml. vu 1- P'^> actions in which place, 

War with Kherla. . , ^ ’ 

being directed principally towards 

strengthening the northern frontier with a view either 

to meeting attacks or to extending his dominions, 

do not directly concern the Yeotmal District. Having 

completed his arrangements on the northern frontier he 

retired in a leisurely manner towards Gulbarga in 1428, 
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and Hoshang Shah, of Malwa, took advantage of this 
retrograde movement to attack Narsingh Deo of Kherla, 
whom he had been unable to detach from his allegiance to 
the Bahmani king. The array of Berar under Abdul 
Kadir, the Khan-i-jahan, was ordered to march to the 
assistance of Narsingh Deo, while Ahmad Shah returned 
northwards to its support. His leisurely movements 
fostered the belief that he feared to meet Hoshang 
in the field, and Hoshang openly boasted that Ahmad 
dared not encounter him. Ahmad, much incensed by 
this boast, set forth to attack Hoshang but was dissuaded 
from doing so by the doctors of religion in his camp, 
and contented himself with sending a message to warn 
Hoshang against interfering with a vassal of Gulbarga. 
After the despatch of this message he retired towards 
the Yeotmal District followed by Hoshang, who was now 
convinced that Ahmad feared him. Hoshang’s entrance 
into Berar removed the religious scruples which had 
hitherto restrained Ahmad from attacking a brother 
Muidira, and he halted his army and awaited the ad¬ 
vance of the army of Malwa, which moved forward all 
unprepared for any opposition. The invaders suffered 
a severe defeat and Hoshang Shah fled, leaving the 
ladies of his harem in the hands of the victors. As he 
fled towards Mandu the Gonds of Kherla fell upon his 
beaten army and completed the heavy tale of slaughter. 
Ahmad Shah’s religious scruples once more asserted 
themselves, and in compensation for the loss which had 
been inflicted on the army of Malwa by an unbelieving 
foe he despatcned Hoshang’s ladies to him under the 
charge of a trufety guard, with many eunuchs whom he 
presjented to him as a free gift. 

It is only fair to say that there is another version of 
this story of the war between Hoshang Shah and Ahmad 
Shah in Berar and that according to that ver.sion Ahmad 
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Shah was the aggressor and was marching to attack 
Narsingh Deo when Hoshang came to the latter’s aid. 
There is something to be said for this version for it is 
improbable that Narsingh Deo gave much thought to 
his allegiance to Gulbarga when Firoz Shah was in 
difficulties with Vira Vijaya of Vijayanagar, and it is 
not unlikely that he was concerned in the occupation )T)f 
Mahur and Kalam; but on the whole the version first given 
is to be preferred. Narsingh Deo accompanied Ahmad 
Shah on his return march through the Yeotmal District, 
and parted from him at Mahur whence he was dismissed 
with many rich presents. 

In 1433 the Bahmani kingdom was exhausted after 
a war withGujaratj and Hoshang Shah, taking advantage 
of its condition, attacked and annexed Kherl&, slaying 
Narsingh Deo. Ahmad Shah at once marched into Berar 
and was on the point of attacking Hoshang when Nasir 
Khan, king of Khandesh, intervened, prevented an 
outbreak of war between his two powerful neighbours, 
and proposed terms of peace which were accepted by 
both parties. These were that Hoshang Shah should 
retain possession of Kherla, and that Berar should con¬ 
tinue to form part of Ahmad Shah’s kingdom. These 
terms were most unfavourable to Ahmad Shah, and 
his acceptance of them is an indication of the extent 
to which his kingdom had suffered in the war with Gujarat. 
It is probable that in consequence of his weakness the 
Yeotmal District as well as the rest of Berar was subject 
to inroads from Malwa and ChSnda, and the events of 
his son’s reign bear out this view. 

16. Ahmad Shah died in 1435 and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Ala-ud-din 
Ala-ud-din Ahmad II. Ahmad II, who had married the 
daughter of Nasir Khan Farukf, the 
ruler of Khandesh. His treatment of this lady was such 
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as to lead her to complain to her father, and Nasir Khan 
prepared to attack his powerful son-in-law. Having 
obtained tbe sanction of Ahmad Shah of Gujarat to his 
design, he proceeded to tamper with the fidelity of the 
nobles of Berir. He claimed descent from the second 
KhaRfah, Umar al-Faruk, and he succeeded in persuading 
many of the nobles of the Province that if they fell 
fighting in the cause of the descendant of so great a 
pillar of IsUm they would receive the eternal reward 
promised to martyrs for the faith. Then, with ridiculous 
inconsistency, he enlisted the aid of an infidel ally, the 
‘ r&ja of Gondwana,’ that is to say, the ruler of Ch&nda, 
since Kherla had been suppressed. Nasir Khan was 
defeated and driven back to his capital, Burhanpur. The 
details of the campaign need not be recounted since the 
Yeotmal District was not the theatre of war, but as the 
Gond chieftain did not take the field with his ally his 
assistance probably consisted in the ravaging of Eastern 
Berar; and the Yeotmal District must have suffered 
severely. From the fact that Ala-ud-din Ahmad Shah’s 
general posted troops in Balapur and Ellichpur to check 
the incursions of the Gonds, it would seem that these 
incursions extended far beyond the limits of the District. 
Ellichpur is not favourably situated for the purpose of 
checking inroads from Chanda, but Muhammadan, histo¬ 
rians invariably make the mistake into which the first 
British officers appointed to the administration of 
Berar fell, and describe the Korkus of the Melghat as 
Gonds. 

ly. In 1453 Jalal Khan,- who had married Ala- 
ud-dln Ahmad’s sister, rebelled in 
jawa*Kh5n**Telingana and attempted to raise 
his son, Sikandar Khan, the grand¬ 
son of Ahmad Shah I, to the throne. Ala-ud-dIn Ahmad 
Shah assembled his forces and Jalal Khan sent Sikandar 
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Kh5n to Mallur in order that he might create a diversion 
there. Sikandar Khan occupied Mahur and sent a 
message to Mahmud Shah Khiljl, of Malwa, informing him 
that the Bahmani king was dead but that his attendants 
were concealing the fact of his death for their own ends. 
He added that if Mahmud Shah took the field Berar and 
Telingana would fall into his hands without a struggle. 
Mahmud Shah believed this report, and, after consulting 
Adil Khan II, the ruler of Khandesh, invaded Berar in 
1456, marched through the Yeotmal District to Mahur, 
and encamped in the plains about that fortress. On 
hearing of this aggression Ala-ud-dTn Ahmad Shah 
changed his plans. He left Khaja Mahmud Gawan to 
act against J alal Khan in Telingana; detailed the army 
of Berar to watch Adil Khan of Khandesh and to prevent 
him from co-operating with Mahmud Shah; ordered 
Kasim Beg Saffshikan, governor of Daulatabad, to 
march on Mahur ; and himself, with his household troops 
and the army of BIjapur, marched towards the same 
fortress. Mahmud Shah was very wroth when he learnt 
how he had been tricked by Sikandar Khan, and, being 
unprepared to meet Ala-ud-din Ahmad in the field, fled 
towards Mandu by night, leaving behind him an officer 
with instructions to prevent Sikandar from returning to 
his former allegiance and to send him as a captive to 
Mandu should he show any inclination to make his sub¬ 
mission to Ala-ud-din Ahmad. Sikandar Khan discovered 
that he was virtually in custody and contrived to elude 
his jailor and to escape from Mahur with two thousand 
men. He fled to Nalgonda, where Khaja Mahmud 
Gawan was besieging his father, and here both father 
and son submitted and were pardoned. Fakhr-ul-Mulk, 
the Turk who had been governor of Mahur before he 
was ejected by Sikandar Khan, was reinstated by Ala- 
ud-dtn Ahmad Shah. 
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i8. Niz&m Sh§h, the twelfth king of the Bah- 
. mani, ascended the throne in 1461 

at the age of eight in Bldar, 
whither the capital had been removed by Ahmad 
Shiih I. Mahmud Shah Khiljl of Malwa, taking advan¬ 
tage of the extreme youth of Nizam, invaded his do¬ 
minions by way of Western Berar, drove the young king 
from his capital, and laid siege to the citadel of Bldar. 
But Nizam Shah’s nobles appealed for help to Mahmud 
Shah of Gujarat, who soon appeared on the frontier 
with 80,000 horse, and rallied their own forces. The 
retreat of Mahmud of Malwa by way of Western Berar 
was. now cut off, and Khaja Mahmud Gawan, with an 
army composed of the troops which he had succeeded in 
rallying and some cavalry placed at his disposal by the 
king of Gujarat, was closing in upon him from the west, 
and cut off his supplies. The army of Malwa was now 
reduced to great distress, and Mahmud Shah Khilji was 
compelled to raise the siege of Bldar and set forth on a 
disastrous retreat through the Yeotmal District. Here 
he was harassed by Khaja Mahmud Gawan, who hung 
upon his rear with 40,000 horse, and by an army of to,ooo 
horse which had been thrown into Berar to cut off his 
retreat, and which menaced his left flank. The retreating 
army suffered severely during its march through the 
District, and the miserable remnant of it was nearly 
exterminated by the Korkus in the Melghat before it 
could reach Mandu. 

The District suffered equally with the rest of Berar 
frmn the severe famine which followed the failure of 
the rains in 1473 and 1474, in the reign of Muhammad III, 
the thirteenth king of the Bahmani dynasty, and most 
of those who escaped death from starvation fled into 
Malwa. In 1475 rain fell, but the recovery of the Pro¬ 
vince was slow, for there were few left to till the soil. 
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19. At this time the subordinate governor of South¬ 
eastern Berar, which included the 
^^nutrative te- ygotnaal District, was Khudawand 
Khan, the African, who had his head¬ 
quarters at Mahur; and in 1480 Muhammad III, by the 
advice of Khaja Mahmud Gawan, divided the four 
original provinces of the Bahmani kingdom into eight 
smaller provinces. Berai was divided into the pro¬ 
vinces of Gawll and Mahur, and Fath-ullah Imad-ul-Mulk, 
who had been governor of the whole of the old province, 
retained the northern division, while Khudawand Kh§n, 
the African, was appointed governor of the new province 
of Mahur. Of the boundaries of the new provinces we 
have, unfortunately, no information, but as the object 
of the division ,was to break the power of the provincial 
governors it is probable that the division of the province 
of Berar was as equal as possible. Virtually the whole 
of the Yeotmal District must have been included 
in the province of Mahur, and it is not unlikely 
that the Bembala was the northern boundary of this 
province. 


20. This administrative reform, which should have 
been undertaken many years earlier, 
resented by the old tarafdars, 
and by none more than by Malik 
Hasan Nizam-ul-Mulk, the governor of Telingana, who 
lent himself to a conspiracy the object of which was the 
death of Khaja Mahmud Gawan, the author of the 
reform. The plot was disastrously successful; the 
aged minister was murdered by order of the master whom 
he had served too faithfully; and the day of his murder 
was the day from which the decline and fall of the Bah- 
mani kingdom may be dated. Neither Imad-ul-Mulk 
nor Khudawand Khan, to do them justice, showed any 
inclination to give countenance to the murderers of 
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Mahmfld Oftwin. On the contrary, they withdrew from 
the royal camp, and openly reprobated the murder. 
Shortly afterwards they returned to their provinces, but 
a year had not passed before they were recalled by 
Muhammad Shah to accompany him on an expedition to 
Goa and the Konkan. They obeyed the summons but, 
mindful of the fate of the innocent Mahmdd, they were 
careful to place an interval between themselves and the 
royal army, whether in camp or on the march, and ulti¬ 
mately returned to Gawfl and Mahur before the com¬ 
pletion of the expedition and without leave. 

21. Muhammad Shah died of drink in 1482 and was 
succeeded by his son Mahmud Shah, 
indi^enlent a boy of twelve. All power in the 

capital passed into the hands of the 
ministers, and in 1485 was secured by Kasim Barid, a 
Turk. The old tarafdars, well aware that Kasim was the 
author of all orders issued in the king’s name, simply ig¬ 
nored them, and were virtually independent from this 
time though they maintained a show of submission until 
1490 when Yusuf Adil Khan of Bijapur, Ahmad Nizam- 
ul-Mulk of Ahmadnagar, and Path-ullah Imad-ul-Mulk 
of Gawil declared themselves independent. 

Although Bath-ullah Imad Shah was considered 
Sultan of Berar, the Yeotmal District and the rest of 
Southern Berar remained for some years under the rule 
of Khudawand Khan of Mahur, who was as independent 
of Gawil as he was of Bidar, though he seems never to 
have committed himself to a formal declaration of in¬ 
dependence. 

Ill 1504 both Fath-ullah and Khudawand Khan 
were appealed to by Mahmud Shah for assistance in 
punishing Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur, who had estab¬ 
lished the Shiah religion in his new king dom. The two 
chieftains, though staunch there were uncalling to 
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take arms against their old ally, and one somewhat 
improbable account of what followed is to the effect that 
fVIahmud Shah and Ahmad Nizam Shah marched into 
Beiar to punish them for their contumacy, and received 
their submission at Kalam. 

In the same year (1504) the aged Fath-ullah Im§.d 
Shah died and was succeeded in Ellichpur and Gawll by 
his son Ala-ud-din Imad Shah. The history of the early 
part of Ala-ud-dfn’s reign is obscure. According to one 
account he quietly succeeded his father, but according 
to another he was a prisoner in the fort of Ramgir in 
Telingana at the time of his father’s death, and was in 
the power of Amir Barld, who had succeeded his father 
Kasim Barld in Bidar, until he was rescued from captivity 
by one of the sons of Khudawand Khan. The former 
account seems to be correct. 

In 1514 Mahmud Shah made an abortive attempt 
to escape from the clutches of Amir Barfd. It failed 
owing to his own slothfulness and readiness to take offence, 
and its failure seems to have exasperated Khudawand 
KhUn of Mahur who occupied himself in raiding and ra¬ 
vaging Amir Barld’s territory in the direction of Kan¬ 
dahar and Udgir until, in 1517, Amir Barid, taking 
Mahmud Shah with him, marched against Mahur and 
captured it, slaying Khudawand Khan and his eldest 
son, Sharza Khan. Another son, Mahmud Khan,* 
was appointed to the command of Mahur as the servant 
of Ala-ud-din Imad Shah, a politic concession which 
was evidently intended to hinder the Sultan of Berar from 
interfering in the affairs of Bidar. 

Khudawand Khan, though apparently independent, 
had always been on the most friendly terms with Fath- 


1 In one passage called Gnalib Khan, apparently by a scribe’s 
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ullah and invariably acted in concert with him; but 
Berar was once more united on the death of the governor 
of Mahur, and the Yeotmal District became part of Ala¬ 
nd-din’s kingdom. 

22, Ala-ud-din Imad Shah became involved in a 

quarrel with Burhan Nizam Shah 

Ala-ud-din iniad of Ahmadnagar regarding Pathrl, 
Shah., War with , r 

Ahmadnagar. one of the Southern parganas of 

Berar, the deshpandya watan of 
which had belonged to the ancestors of the Ahmadnagar 
kings who were Brahmans, and had fled to Vijayanagar 
where Malik Hasan Nizam-ul-Mulk was captured in early 
youth and was brought up as a Musalman. Burhan 
Ni.zam Shah had many Brahman relatives, and was natu¬ 
rally anxious to possess the home of his fathers. He 
proposed to exchange some other pargana for Pathrl but 
Ala-ud-din refused the offer. War ensued and Pathrl 
was taken by Burhan Nizam Shah. In 1527 Ala-ud-din 
Itriad Shah sought help from Sultan Kuli Kutb Shah 
of Golconda, and with his assistance recovered Pathri, 
whereupon Burhan Nizam Shah allied himself with Amir 
Barid of Bidar and once more captured the place. Sultan 
Kuli Kutb Shah returned to Golconda, and Burhan, 
who considered that the recapture of Pathri was an in¬ 
sufficient punishment for Ala-ud-dIn, marched on Mahur, 
which he captured from Mahmud Khan, the son of 
Kliudawand Khan. He then annexed the whole province 
of Mahur, which included the Yeotmal District, and 
marched towards Ellichpur with the object of annexing 
the whole of Berar. Miran Muhammad Shah, of Khan- 
desh, came to the assistance of Ala-ud-din, but the allies 
were defeated and the whole of Berar fell into the posses¬ 
sion of Burhan Nizam Sh^h. Ala-ud-din next sought 
help from Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, before whom 
Burhan and Amir Barid fell back as he entered the 
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Yeotmal District. The kingdom of Ahmadnagar now 
became the theatre of war, and Ala-ud-dln Imad Shah 
soon had cause to repent of calling to his assistance an 
ally who showed no disposition to leave the Deccan. Ul¬ 
timately both Ala-ud-din and Burhan were compelled 
to unite in requesting Bahadur Shah to return to his own 
country, which he agreed to do on the condition that 
Khutbas were recited in his name both in Berar and 
Ahmadnagar, that the two Sultans paid him tribute, and 
that the dominions of each were restored to the status 
in quo ante helium. The Yeotmal District was thus once 
more included in the dominions of Ala-ud-dIn Imad Shah. 

23. This was not the last campaign in which the 
warlike but unfortunate Ala-ud- 
War with Goiconda. din was engaged. Kivam-ul-Mulk^ 
who had long been in rebellion 
against Sultan Kull Kutb Shah * of Goiconda, was at 
last defeated near Yelgandal and took refuge in BerSr with 
Ala-ud-din. Sultan Kull demanded the surrender of the 
fugitive and also the restoration of certain districts 
which in the time of the Bahmanids had belonged to 
Telingana and not to Berar. On Ala-ud-din’s refusal 
to comply with these requests Sultan Kull moved towards 
Berar and Ala-ud-dln marched through the Yeotmal 
District to meet him. A battle was fought near Ramgir 
and the Beraris were utterly defeated. Ala-ud-dIn fled 
back to Ellichpur, and Sultan Kull Kutb Shah possessed 
himself of the disputed territory and returned to Goiconda. 
The date of these events is not given, but it seems probable 
that they took place after the departure of Bahadur 
Shah of Gujarat from the Deccan. 


1 The title of this king is often wrongly given. “ Sultan " was a 
part of bis personal name and not of his royal title. His name before 
be assumed independence was Sultan Kuli (“ the servant of the king ”) 
and his title had been Kutb-ul-Mulk After his assumption of in¬ 
dependence he was known as Sultan Kuli Kutb Shah. 
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24. 


L^ath of Ala-ud-din 
Irniid Shah. 


The date of Ala-ud-din’s death is not certain, 
but it seems probable that he died 
in 1529 and was succeeded by his 

son Darya Imad Shah, during 
whose reign the historj' of the Yeotmal District 
is a blank, Darya was succeeded in 1561 by his 
son Burhan Imad Shah, who was imprisoned shortly 
after his accession by his minister, Tufal Khan the Deccani, 
who thus became the real ruler of Berar. The troops 
of Murtaza Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar invaded Berar in 
1572, nominally for the purpose of releasing Burhan 
Imad Shah from confinement but really with the object 
of annexing Berar to Ahmadnagar. In the same year 
both Tufal Khan and Burhan were captured in Narnala, 
and the Yeotmal District, with the rest of Berar, was 
annexed to the Ahmadnagar kingdom. 

25. There is nothing to record in the history 

of the Yeotmal District for 

annexation 

of Berar by Ahmadnagar. We 
have no information of the extent to which it 
was affected by the confused politics of Ahmadnagar, 
and the military road between Hindustan and the Deccan 
lay through Western Berar, far from the boundary of 
the District. In 1596 the District, with the rest of 
Berar, was ceded by Chand Bibl, the queen-regent of 
Ahmadnagar, to Sultan Murad, Akbar’s son, and the 
Province thus became once more, after the lapse of two 
centuries and a half, an appanage of the Crown of Delhi. 
It was raided and occupied more than once after its cession 
by troops from Ahmadnagar, but the Nizam Shahi dynasty 
never succeeded in permanently ousting the Mughals. 

26. The account of Berar in the Ain-i-Akbarl was 

.. added to that work in 1596-97, mid 

The Ain-i-Akbari. .. . 

the administrative divisions there 
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enumerated were probably a legacy from the days of 
the Bahmanids, for Akbar's officers can hardly have 
had leisure to reorganize the Province, and certainly 
had no reason to do so. The Yeotmal District com¬ 
prises the greater part of Akbar’s sarkdrs - of Kalam 
and Mahur, but some few mahdls of these sarkars lay 
beyond the present limits of the District. Yeotmal 
appears in the record as the headquarters of a pargana 
under the name of Yot-Dohara, Yot being the Urdu 
or Persian corruption of Yevata, the original name 
of the town; and Uohara the name of a village a,bout 
three miles to the west of Yeotmal. The suffix mal 
is a corrupton of tnahdl (pargana-town) A rough 
estimate makes the land revenue demand in Akbar’s 
time for the area now occupied by the District rather 
more than ten lakhs of rupees; but this estimate is 
rather under than over the mark, while it is certain that 
collection must always have fallen far short of the nominal 
demand. 

Akbar died in October 1605 and was succeeded by 
his eldest son Salim, who assumed the title of Jahangir. 
Throughout Jahangir’s reign Berar was in a disturbed 
state, but there is little to chronicle regarding the 
Yeotmal District, About 1613 Berar was settled by 
Malik Ambar the African, who posed as the champion 
of the independence of the Deccan, and actually held 
nearly the whole of the Province during the greater 
part of the reign of Jahangir. It is not necessary 
to say much of his settlement save that it was far 
more reasonable than that of Abul-Fazl who seems 
to have accepted old estimates of the revenue without 
reference to the existing resources of the much harried 
Province. It was Malik Ambar’s rather than Abul-Fazl’s 
estimate that formed the basis of subsequent settle¬ 
ments. 
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27 In 1618 Amrullah, the son of the Khan-i-Khan- 
an, captured a diamond mine in 

Capture of a dia- Gondwana which had been the 
mond mine. 

property of a zamindar of Khandesh. 
It is probable that this diamond mine was in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, within measurable distance of Kalam, 
and was identical with the diamond mine captured by 
the officers of Ahmad Shah Bahmani I in 1425, for 
diamond mines are not common in this part of India. 

28. In 1622 Prince Shah Jahan, who commanded 

the imperial troops in the Deccan, 
I’rinoe Shah Jahan. . , , , ■ , 

was recalled m order that he might 
be ready, with the army of the Deccan, to march 
on Kandahar and thence invade Persia. He hesi¬ 
tated to obey the order, and later in the year rebelled 
against his father. The course of his rebellion need 
not be followed. After widespread operations in 
Hindustan and Gujarat he was forced to flee to 
Burhanpur, where the remnant of his army was dispersed 
by his brother Parwez, and he fled with a few followers 
through the Yeotmal District to Mahur, pursued by his 
brother. At Mahur he left his elephants and heavy 
baggage under the charge of Udai Ram and Yadava Rao 
of Sindkhed while he fled to Golconda, where he took 
refuge with Muhammad Kutb Shah. In 1624 Yadava 
Rao and Udai Ram removed his elephants from Mahur to 
Burhanpur, where they presented them to Parwez. 

29. Date in 1626 Umdat-ul-Mulk Khan-i-JahSn, one 

of Jahangir’s leading Afghan nobles, 
trkf sold Ahmadnagar and the whole of 

the Balaghat of Berar, including 
the Yeotmal District, to Hamid Khan the African, the 
agent of Murtaza Nizam Shah. The commanders of 
military posts in the Balaghat, under orders from the 
Khln-i-Jahan, surrendered them to the Deccani officers 
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and retired to the Payanghat. Kalam and Mihur were 
probably among the posts so surrendered. 

30. Jahangir died on November 9th, 1627, andin the 
course of the ensuing disputes re- 
Death of Jahangir, garding the succession, the affairs 
of Berar and the Deccan fell into 


great disorder. Shah Jahan sent messages from OujarSt 
to the Khan*i-Jahan at Burhanpur, promising to retaiti 
him in this appointment if he would support his cause, 
but the Khan-i-Jahan continued to conspire with Murtaza 
Nizam Shah and Hamid Khan, and confirmed their 
possession of the Balaghat. 

31. Shah Jahan ascended the throne in Agra on 
February 15th, 1628, and sent a 
message to Murtaza Nizam Shah 
directing him to withdraw his troops 
from the Balaghat of Berar. The order was obeyed, for 
the Deccanis had a wholesome terror of Shah Jahan, and 
the Yeotmal District thus fell again into the hands of the 
Mughals. The Khan-i-Jahan, now deprived of his title 
and known simply as Pira Dodi, was summoned to 
court, but perceived from the treatment accorded to him 
at Agra that the emperor was aware of his treachery. 
He fled from Agra, was overtaken and defeated at Dhol- 
pur on the Chambal, and fled thence to the Deccan 
through Bundelkhand, Gondwana, and the Yeotmal 
District, and joined Murtaza Nizam Shah. The scene 
of the campaign which followed was at first Western 
Berar and afterwards the Ahmadnagar country; and 
there is nothing to record of the Yeotmal District until 
1630 when the rains failed and the District suffered, 
with the rest of Berar and the Deccan, from a terrible 
famine. We have no detailed information of the extent 


to which the District, as compared with other tracts, was 
affected, but the general description of the effects of the 
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famine probably applies accurately to the Yeotmal 
District. ‘ Buyers were ready to give a life for a loaf, 

■ but seller was there none. The flesh of dogs was sold as 
‘ that of goats, and the bones of the dead were ground down 
‘ with the flour sold in the market, and the punishment of 
‘ those who profited by this traffic produced yet direr 
' results. Men devoured one another and came to regard 
‘ the flesh of their children as sweeter than their love. The 
‘ inhabitants fled afar to other tracts till the corpses of 
‘ those who fell by the way checked those who came after; 

‘ and in the lands of Berar, which were famous for their 
‘ fertility and prosperity, no trace of habitation remained.’ 
This description is couched in terms of oriental hyperbole, 
but it must not be rejected as purely fanciful, for the 
natural calamity was much enhanced by the depredations 
of two hostile armies. Some measures of relief were 
inaugurated in Khandesh and Gujarat, but nothing 
seems to have been attempted in the Yeotmal District. 

32. In 1632 Shah Jahan returned to Agra. At the 

end of 1634 Shah Jahan issued a 
dSu plovmces. reorganizing his territories 

in the Deccan. Berar, Khandesh, 
and the old Ahmadnagar kingdom were divided into 
two siibalts, the Balaghat and the Payanghat, the 
line of division between which was physical and 
coincided as nearly as possible with a line drawn 
from Rohankhed in the Buldana District to Sawargaon 
on the Wardha. The Yeotmal District was thus once 
more severed from Northern Berar and included in the 
division of the Balaghat. In 1636, on the appointment 
of Aurangzeb to the viceroyalty of the Deccan, the 
siibahs were once more reorganized, and Berar became 
again a homogeneous province. 

33. In 1658 Aurangzeb deposed his father and 
ascended the imperial throne, and in i66r Diler Khan, 

3 
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accompanied by Irij Kh&n, the suhahdar of Ber&r, 
and the faujdars of the Province, 
^^Acce»3iono!Aurang- j^arched through the Yeotmal Dis¬ 
trict to attack the Gond Raja of 
Chanda. The raja submitted, and the expedition termina¬ 
ted peacefully on his paying to the imperial exchequer a 
crore of rupees and promising to pay an annual tribute 
of two lakhs and to raze his fortifications. 

34. In 1707 Aurangzeb died in Ahmadnagar, and 

after the usual fratricidal conflict 
succeeded by his eldest surviv¬ 
ing son, Shah Alam Bahadur Shah. 
Towards the end of this year the officers of the 
imperial army first began to enter into regular agree¬ 
ments with the Marathas, permitting them to levy 
chauth and sardeshmukhi. The whole of Berar suffered 
severely from the levy of this blackmail, and the 
Maratha collectors became so firmly established in the 
land that the Province was under a double government 
of Mughal and Maratha. Of all Districts in Berar 
none suffered more severely than Yeotmal which was 
always ready to the hands of the Bhonslas of Nagpur. 
In the reign of Parrukh Siyar (1712—1719) the collection 
of chauth and sardeshmukhi by the Marathas was recog¬ 
nized by imperial farmdn. 

35. In 1724 Asaf jah Nizam-ul-Mulk, by his victory 

over Mubariz Khan at Shakarkhelda 
Asaf Jah obtains in the Buldana District became 
De*cw^*^°^***^**^ **** virtually the independent ruler of 
Berar and the Deccan, and the 
Province ceased to have any direct connection with the 
Emperor of Delhi, though neither Asaf Jah nor any of 
his descendants assumed the insignia of royalty or for¬ 
mally proclaimed themselves independent, Asaf Jah’s 
independence did not affect the Yeotmal District in the 
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administration of which the Marathas seem to have had at 
least as much part as the Musalmans. Raghujl Bhonsla, 
before his appointment as Sena Sahib Subah in 1734, had 
established himself at Bham, sixteen miles south of Yeot- 
mil. where the ruins of his palace are still to be seen, 
and both chauth and sirdeshmukht were reguarly collect¬ 
ed. As Sir Alfred Byall says ‘ :—‘ Wherever the em- 
‘ peror (or the Nizam) appointed a jagirdar the Marathas 
' apfiointed another, and both claimed the revenue, while 
‘ foragers from each side exacted forced contributions, 

‘ so that-the harassed cultivator often threw up his land 
‘ and helped to plunder his neighbour.’ 

36. Raghujl Bhonsla was formally recognized by the 

„ , . , rulers of Hyderabad as mokasdddr 

of Berar, that is, an assignee of a 
share of the revenues which he was authorized to collect 
through his own officers. In 1738 he strengthened his 
position by attacking and defeating Shujaat Khan, 
governor of Berar, in the neighbourhood of Ellichpur. 

In 1770 the southern tracts of Berar were in a dis¬ 
turbed state. The zamindar of Nirmal, who had rebelled, 
was attacked by Zafar-ud-daulah, the general of Nizam 
AH Khan, and fled. His adherents seem to have crossed 
the Penganga into the Yeotmal District, whither they 
were pursued, and the occurrence led to a quarrel between 
Zafar-ud-daulah and Ismail Khan, the governor of Berar. 

37. The history of the District was uneventful from 

this time onwards until the out- 
of Maratha war, if 

we except probable disputes regard¬ 
ing the collection of the revenue and the occasional 
passage of Bhonsla’s troops. In 1818 the Peshwi, 
Bajl Rao, advanced to the assistance of Mudaji 
(Appa Sahib) Bhonsla against the British R^ident 


Gazetteer of Berar, p. 128. 
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at Nagpur. On April ist Ganpat Rao, with the 
advanced guard of the Peshwa’s army, encamped on the 
bank of the Wardha, near Wun, and cautiously crossed 
the river, but was immediately driven back by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Adams, who had, on April 3rd, reached Warora 
with a brigade of infantry, the 5th Bengal Cavalry 
and some horse artillery. The Peshwa had by this 
time entered the District and was marching aimlessly 
backwards and forwards between the Wardha and Pen- 
ganga without venturing to cross either. A delay in the 
arrival of Adams’ supplies enabled Brigadier-Generals 
Doveton and Smith, who were advancing to cut off the 
Peshwa’s retreat to the north-west and south, to come up. 
On April 14th BajI Rao ventured to cross the Wardha, but 
was at once driven back by Adams. On the i6th Adams 
advanced on Pandharkawada, intending to reach it on 
the 17th. On the morning of the 17th he reached Pim- 
palkhuta, which Baji Rao had quitted only twenty-four 
hours before. Adams, hearing that Baji Rao had re¬ 
treated as far as SiwnI, some twelve or fourteen miles 
to the south-west, followed him at once with his cavalry, 
horse artillery, and a light infantry battalion; mean¬ 
while Baji Rao had discovered that he was advancing 
directly on Doveton’s line of march and promptly turned 
northwards, a movement which brought about a rencontre 
between Adams’ advanced guard and the Marathas about 
five miles from the village of SiwnI. Adams guessed 
from the number of elephants and standards that Baji 
Rao was present in person, and promptly attacked with the 
5th Bengal Cavalry, the horse artillery driving the enemy 
back in confusion. The horse artillery secured a position 
on the rising ground to the north of SiwnI whence they 
were able to direct an effective fire on the disorganized 
Marathi, army The cavalry, led by Adams himself, 
then charged, throwing the enemy into still greater con- 
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fusion. This charge brought the cavalry to a second 
ridge, in the valley below which the enerny were seen in 
great numbers. The horse artillery again came into 
action with excellent effect, and Adams again charged 
the enemy with no more than two squadrons. The main 
body of the Marathis was by this time in complete con¬ 
fusion, but two bodies of horse seemed to be inclined to 
mal:e a stand. The first, however, on receiving the fire 
of the horse artillery and on being threatened in fiank 
by the remaining squadron of the 5th Bengal Cavalry, 
broke and fled. The second was dispersed by a third 
chvirge led by the indefatigable Adams, and the rout of 
the Marathas was complete. Baji Rao himself escaped 
with difficulty, quitting bis palkl, which had been pierced 
by a round shot, and mounting a horse. The victors 
captured five guns—the only artillery which Bajl Rao 
had with him—three elephants, and two hundred camels. 
Of the treasure only Rs. 1100 were recovered, for the 
Peshwa’s troops, true to their MarStha instincts, had 
looted all the^ rest in the confusion. The pursuit was 
continued by Brigadier-General Doveton, who was at 
Piridharkawada when the battle was fought, but the 
Peshwa was unfortunately not captured. The Marathas 
left over a thousand dead on the field, while of the victors 
only two were wounded. After the conclusion of the war 
the Peshwa restored the pargana of Amarkhed, which 
he had held since the battle of Kardla. 


38. In 1848 an impostor who pretended to be Appa 
Sahib, the ex-raja of Nagpur, arose 
pottT the District. He proclaimed his 

pretensions to Berar and was active¬ 
ly supported by all the hereditary Hindu officials, who in 
all troubles of this nature invariably displayed disaffec¬ 
tion towards the Nizam’s government, thwarting his 


conmanders and abetting the pretenders, althot^h the 
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rebel bands plundered and ravished wherever they went. 
With the aid of these officials the soi-disant Appa Sahib 
collected troops and arms throughout Berar, engaged a 
gang of Rohillas, and openly took the field with about 
4000 men. The British irregular forces pursued him, 
and in May 1849, attacked his party posted in the hills 
near Kalam, when the rebels were driven off; but Bri¬ 
gadier Onslow died on the field from a fall with his 
horse. In June Brigadier Hampton’s cavalry came up, 
by forced marches, with Appa Sahib’s main body, and 
after a sharp and spirited action, in which the Brigadier 
was dangerously wounded, captured Appa Sahib and 
dispersed his followers. 

39. In 1853 the District was assigned, with the rest 
TheAssignmeut. 

pany. No disturbance took place 
within its limits during the Mutiny, and its history since 
that time has been uneventful, consisting merely of a 
record of steady progress. 

40. From what has been said regarding the 

manner in which Berar was ad- 
peopie*****°** ministered and governed during the 

eighteenth century and the first half 
of the nineteenth, it will be understood that the lot of the 
cultivator was peculiarly hard. The extent to which he 
was robbed by his various masters rendered the cultiva¬ 
tion of even the best land an unprofitable occupation, 
and led him either to seek a more remunerative calling 
or to emigrate. The Yeotmal District, from the com¬ 
parative poverty of its soil and its propinquity to the 
Nagpur territory, which at the time of the assignment 
of Berar had already been for many years under 
British administration, was more readily deserted 
than more fertile tracts ; and in 1853 was probably the 
poorest and most desolate District of Berar. Repopula- 
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tion began in the more fertile districts, and Yeotmal 
remained for some years in a comparatively backward 
position. An attempt was made to hasten its return to 
prosperity by the leaving of entire villages on favourable 
terms to lessees called ijaradars, but, owing partly to 
their lack of enterprise and partly to the want of skilled 
hereditary husbandmen, the measure was not a success. 
The District has, however, rehabilitated itself by degrees, 
and little more remains to be done towards the develop¬ 
ment of its agricultural resources. Its mineral wealth has 
been partly explored but has not yet been worked. 

41. Berar, on its assignment, was divided into the 
two Districts of East and West 
Berar, with their headquarters at 
Amraoti and Akola ; and the Yeot- 
miil District, with the exception of the Pusad taluk, was 
included in the former,but in 1864 the taluks of Yeotmal, 
Dfirwha, Kelapur, and Wun were formed into a District 
teirmed at first South-east Berar, and afterwards Wun. 
The assignment terminated in 1903 when Berar was 
leased by the Nizam to the Government of India, and was 
transferred from the administration of the Resident at 
Hyderabad to that of the Central Provinces. In 1905, 
after the lease, the six Districts of Berar were reconsti¬ 
tuted and Wun received from the Basim District, which 
was broken up, the taluk of Pusad. The designation of 
the District was at the same time changed from Wun 
to Yeotmal. 

ARCHieOI,OGY. 


42. The District is poor in archaeological remains. 

The old fort of Mahur, long the 

Archceology 

seat of its government, is now be¬ 
yond its limits, and the fort of Kadam has entirely dis¬ 
appeared. The ruins of RaghujI Bhonsla’s palace at 
Blikm are of no archaeological interest. 
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In a few villages, Kayar and Kelapur for instance, 
stone forts take the place of the ordinary earthen 
but none bear dates. They are probably not older 
than the eighteenth century, and may have been built 
as a protection against the Marathas, though it is possible 
that they belong to an earlier period and were constructed 
either by the Gonds of Chanda or to resist their inroads 
At Kalam there is a curious underground temple dedicated 
to Chintaman. The date of its construction is not known, 
but it has not the appearance of antiquity. The oldest 
buildings in the District are the Chalukyan structure, 
locally known as Hemadpanthi temples. According 
to popular legend these temples were built in one night 
by demons working under the orders of Hemadri, the 
Sanskrit scholar and author who was minister to the 
Yadava kings Mahadeva and Ramchandra of Deogir. 
They belong to prae-Islamic times, but it is of course 
absurd to attribute them to any one architect, for they 
belong to a style which was popular for very many years 
in the Deccan. Such temples are to be found at Yeotmal, 
Dohara, Darkher, Mahagaon, and in other villages. 



CHAPTER III. 

POPULATION. 

STATISTICS OF POPUI,ATION. 

43. Yeotmal District, as at present constituted, was 
formed in 1905. Pusad taluk. 

Area and population. , . . , , , , ^ 

which formerly belonged to the 

old Basim District, was added to the four taluks of the 

old Wun District under the new name. The total area 

of the five taluks is 5183 square miles. Their population 

in 1901 was 575,957. Yeotmal, therefore, now stands 

fourth in point of area and tenth in population among the 

Districts of the Central Provinces and Berar. In regard 

to density of population it has iii persons to the square 

mils as against an average of 120 for the whole territory. 

In 1905-06 the cfopped area per head of population was 

almost exactly 3^^ acres, a higher proportion than is found 

in any other District. In 1901 the District contained five 

towms, that is, places with a population of 5000 or more; 

and 1503 inhabited villages. The total urban population 

is 34,598, or 6 per cent, of the total population of the 

District, this proportion being the twelfth in the Central 

Provinces and Berar. The population of the towns in 

1901 was :—Yeotmal, 10,545 ; Pusad, 6742; Wun, 6109; 

Digras, 6034; and Darwha, 5168. There were twelve 

villages with a population of over 2000, These were:— 

Kalam ( 3595 ), Arni (2880), Jawala (2175), Ner (3871), 

Mahagaon (2364), Loni (2061), Bori (2285), Ralegaon 

(2258), Umarkhed (4570), Dhanki (2937), and Widul 

(2052). Villages with a population between 1000 and 

2000 numbered 67. The remaining 1424 villages had a 

population of less than 1000, the majority having less 
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than 500. The figures of area, population, and density of 
the ti.luks are— 


Taluk. 

Area, sq. ms. 

Population. 

^ Density. 

Yeotmal .. 

908 

124,031 

! 

137 

Kelapur .. 

1,080 

103,657 

96 

Wun 

860 

82,562 

96 

Darwha .. 

1,062 

156,679 

148 

Pusad 

1.273 

109,028 

86 


Wun has thus the least area and the least population, 
Darwha the greatest and densest population, and Pusad 
the largest area but sparsest population. 

44. A census of the District has been taken on four 

Growth of population, “‘^‘^a^ions, in 1867 (a provincial 
census), 1881, 1891, and 1901 
The density of population in the five taluks in 1867 
varied from 67 to 97 per square mile. It increased fairly 
steadily till 1891, when it varied from 98 to 147. During 
the next ten years the population of Darwha taluk in 
creased a little, that of the other three taluks of the old 
Wun District decreased slightly, and that of Pusad de¬ 
creased seriously. In 1901 the density of population in 
the four taluks varied from 96 to 148, but that of Pusad 
was only 86. There were famines in 1896 and 1900, 
felt most keenly in Pusad, which were certainly the 
chief cause of this falling off. It appears probable that 
much of the decrease in Pusad took the form of emigra¬ 
tion to the adjoining taluks of Darwha and Mangriil. 
Both tire latter show an increase in 1901, Mangrfil a large 
increase; and the number of people given as immigrants 
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from neighbouring Ber^r Districts is in both unusually 
large. Upon the whole period 1867 to 1901 the density 
of population increased by 14 per square mile in Pusad, 
by 58 per square mile in Darwha, and by intermediate 
amounts in the other taluks. The population of the 
towms increased even when that of the whole taluks 
diminished. In 1867 none of the present towns had as 
much as 5000 population. In 1881 Pusad had just over 
50C10, and the others had between 4000 and 4500. In 1891 
Yeotmal took the lead with 6464, and each of the others 
had about 5000. In 1901 Yeotmal had more than 10,000, 
Pusad nearly 7000, Wun and Digras more than 6000, 
and Darwha more than 5000. Umarkhed was perhaps 
the chief town in this part of Berar before the assign¬ 
ment. In 1891 it had 6414 inhabitants. By 1901 
there were only 4570. While the population .has in¬ 
creased, the average number of persons per house has 
steadily decreased. In the old Wun District the number 
was in 1881, 5 in 1891, and 4} in 1901. In Basim 
Dbtrict, of which Pusad taluk formed an important 
part, it was 6 in 1881, 5^ in 1891, and 5 in 1901. The 
birth-rate ior the whole of Berar was given as 41 per 
thousand for the decade 1881 to 1891, and 38 per thousand 
for the decade 1891 to 1901. The death-rate was 35 
in i:he former period and 43 in the latter. The figures 
for the particular years show that the variation was 
largely due to the famines. The death-rate was con¬ 
siderably swelled by a large immigration of people in a 
very weak condition in the famines. 

45. There has been a great deal of immigration 

, into Yeotmal District in order to 

Migration. 

take up land previously uncultivated 
and to find miscellaneous employment in the towns. 
In 1901, out of the total population of WGn District, 38 
pet cent, had been born outside the District. About one- 
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half of these came from the Central Provinces, one- 
quarter from other Berar Districts, and one-eighth from 
the Nizam’s Dominions. Female immigrants were a 
little more numerous than males on account of men often 
marrying outside the District in which they live. The 
proportions were just the same in the 1891 census. 
According to both censuses, also, about half as many 
people had left Wun District for other Berar Districts 
as had come into Wun from other parts of Berar. Among 
such emigrants women were much more numerous than 
men. 

46. The climate of the District is healthy. The 
Diseases niost trying time is during and 

immediately after the rains. Most 
of the deaths in the District are from malarial fever. 
This disease is most common during September and 
October, and is more prevalent in the Kelapur and Pusad 
taluks than elsewhere. Infant mortality is very high 
during and after the rains. This is chiefly due to climatic 
causes, but very largely also to the parents’ ignorance 
about clothing and diet. It is a most common sight 
in the rains to see children running about and sitting on 
the damp ground naked while the parents are both 
clothed and protected by a blanket, which takes the 
place of a waterproof among them. Eye cases and res¬ 
piratory diseases are common during the rains. Small¬ 
pox is endemic, and cases of stone in the bladder are 
fairly frequent. There are frequent instances of women 
being drowned through falling into wells without a parapet 
when drawing water, A very severe epidemic of cholera 
spread over the District in 1906 It was believed to have 
been imported from the Pandharpur fair. It spread in 
the villages from west to east along the river banks. 
When plague first came to Berar great care was taken 
to prevent it from entering the District, but in later 
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years these precautions were necessarily relaxed. The 
toipm of Yeotmal has only been visited by one epidemic 
in 1906-07, and it was not very serious. Many parts 
of the District, owing apparently to their remoteness, 
have not yet been attacked. The people of affected 
villages are generally very unwilling to be inoculated, but 
owi ng largely to the exertions of Mr. Balwant Ramchandra 
Dandge, Izardkr, 150 persons were recently inoculated at 
one time at Son-Wadhona. 

47. At every census about three-quarters of the 
population has been engaged in 
opraent^**^*”” agriculture, the exact proportion 

in Wun District in 1901 being 79 per 
cent., which is a little higher than that-obtaining in any 
other District in Berar. The industrial population in 
1901 formed 10 per cent, of the whole, and the com¬ 
mercial and professional populations less than i per cent, 
eacli, in each case the lowest percentage in Ber&r. On a 
comparison of the statistics given in the Settlement 
Rejiorts of 1872-1875 with those of the last census, it 
appears that the number of workers in the precious metals 
has increased absolutely but decreased proportionately. 
This would bear out the opinion expressed by some people 
that while the cost of dress has risen greatly through a 
greater variety of clothes being worn, it is the custom to 
wear fewer ornaments now than formerly. According 
to the statistics there were thirty times more sweetmeat- 
sellers in the District in 1901 than there were at the begin¬ 
ning of the period, and the census reports of 1891 and 
1901 show that in a decade when two famines occurred 
and population actually fell off, the number of sweetmeat- 
sellers rose by 50 per cent. Even allowing a very large 
margin for error in the earliest statement it appears certain 
that the consumption of sweetmeats has very largely 
increased, which is most naturally explained as an 
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illustration of the growth of wealth in the District. The 
number of hands in cotton factories was 55 in 1891 
(February), 680 in 1901 (March ist), and, according to 
reports made without an actual census, 3500 in the season 
of 1906-1907, when it might have been still larger but 
for a technical restriction of the term factory. (Depen¬ 
dents are included in the figures for 1891 but excluded 
in the later figures.) Workers in factories have thus 
been increasing very rapidly in numbers. Cotton weavers 
following the hand industry declined in the decade 1891 
to 1901 from 4850 to 3550; and cotton spinners from 
1500 to 530 (dependents being included in both cases). 

48. According to the census of 1901 Wun District 
^ , had a total population of very nearly 

467,000. Only five occupations 
were so important as either to employ 5000 workers or 
to support 10,000 workers and dependents together. 
Agricultural labour maintained 287,000 people, five-sixths 
of whom were returned as workers. Landholders and 
tenants numbered 80,000, less than one-half being work¬ 
ers ; and stock-breeding and dealing supported 7500 
people, mostly workers. Village services maintained 
11,000 people, and personal and domestic services 8200 ; 
but the actual workers were more numerous in the latter 
occupation. It is clear that casual labourers and perma¬ 
nent servants employed on agriculture were classed 
together, though in practice the occupations are distinct. 
Agriculture is in fact even more important in the Dis¬ 
trict than these figures indicate. The census report 
specifies over 500 occupations, the great majority of 
which have no essential connection with agriculture, but 
there are very few in which some of the workers are 
not partially agriculturists; and cultivators' women-folk 
generally act as labourers, increasing the resources of the 
family by doing light field-work. It is not clear how far 
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these and other complications affect the immediate bear¬ 
ing of the figures originally given. Workers employed 
in the service of the State as distinguished from local and 
village servants, numbered—ofl&cers of Government, 13 ; 
clerks and inspectors, 167 ; constables and warders, 614— 
a total of 794 workers with 1470 dependents. Education 
maintained 280 workers with 380 dependents. Pleaders 
numbered 9, with 36 dependents. Religious mendicants 
and their dependents came to nearly 2000; and men¬ 
dicants not connected with any religious order to almost 
3800. (Statistics have been given throughout for occupa¬ 
tions in the four t&luks which made up Wun District, 
those for the fifth t&luk, Pusad, not being distinguished 
in the census reports; but the conditions there were very 
similar to those described.) 

49. The principal language of the District is Mara- 
. thl, which is spoken by 410,000 

Langnage—Marathi. 1 ’ , 

persons or 71 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation. Yeotm&l has the smallest proportion of Mar&thl- 
speakers of the four BerSr Districts. The form of the 
language used locally is that known as the Berari dialect, 
and differs slightly from the pure Marathi of Poona. 
Dong vowels and especially final ones are very frequently 
shori:ened; thus ml and mi, I; mahi hayko, my wife ; 
makt and maha, my. There is a strong tendency among 
the lower classes to substitute o for ava and avi ; thus 
zol for zaval, near; udold for udavila, squandered. An d 
is very commonly used where the Deccan form of the 
language has an e, especially in the termination of neuter 
bases, in the suffix m of the instrumental, and in the 
future. Thus asa, so; sangitla, it was said; dukra, 
swim:; asal, I shall be. I is very often interchanged 
with e and ya ; thus dila, della and dyalla, given; an 


I Abatracted frotu Dr. Griersoa’a Unguistic Survey of India, Vol. VII. 
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initial e is commonly pronounced as aye ; thus ek and vek, 
one. L and n are continually interchanged in the future 
tenses ; thus ml inarln and marll, I shall strike. V is 
very indistinctly sounded before long and short i and 
e, and is often dropped altogether; thus isto, fire ; ts, 
twenty ; ysL, time. In verbs the second person singular 
has usually the form of the third person; thus tu ^he, 
thou art, for tii dhss. In the present tense a is sub¬ 
stituted for e in the terminations of the second person 
singular and the third person plural ; thus tii maria, 
thou strikest; fe mart at, they strike. The habitual past 
is often used as an ordinary past, thus to mhane, he said 
50. Among other languages Gondi is spoken by 

Other languages about 50,000 persons or 85 per cent. 

of the number of Gonds in the Dis¬ 
trict. The local form of the language differs in some 
respects from the standard one, and is a good deal mixed 
up with Marathi words. The Kolams are often classed as 
a Gond tribe, but their dialect differs widely from the 
language of the neighbouring Gonds. In some points 
Kolkmt agrees with Telugu, and in other characteristics 
with Canarese and connected forms of speech. There are 
also some interesting points of analogy with the Toda 
dialect of the Nilgiris, and Dr. Grierson remarks that the 
Kolams must, from a philological point of view, be con¬ 
sidered as the remnants of an old Dravidian tribe, who 
have not been involved in the development of the princi¬ 
pal Dravidian languages; or else of a tribe who did not 
originally use a Dravidian form of speech. At the last 
census 5000 Kolams or a third of the total number in the 
District returned themselves as speaking Kolaml. The 
District has 36,000 Banjaras and nearly all of them speak 
the gipsy dialect named after the caste. This is a rough 
kind of western Rajasthani or Marwari, much mixed 
with Gujarati, but with the pronunciation of Marathi. 
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Urdu is spoken by 29,000 persons, all of whom are Muham¬ 
madans , and Telugu by 24,000 persons, immigrants from 
Madras. About 6000 persons speak Hindi, these being 
immigrants from Hindustan, generically known as 
PardeshI; and 3000, principally Bani&s from Rajputana, 
return Marwari as their language. 

REUGION. 

51. The statistics of religion show that Hindus 
constitute 81 per cent, of the popu- 
^otatiatics of reli- lation, Animists 13 per cent., and 

Muhammadans 5 per cent. In 1901 
th(! District had 2568 Jains, and 209 Christians. The 
proportion of Animists is higher in Yeotmal than in the 
ottier Berar Districts owing to the comparatively large 
numbers of Gonds and Kolams. The Kolams are the 
most primitive of the tribes, and nearly all of them are 
stiiil returned as Animists. Members of this religion are 
most numerous in the Kelapur, Wun and YeotmSl 
taluks. The Muhammadans, though more numerous 
than in most Districts of the Central Provinces, form a 
smaller proportion of the population in Yeotmal than 
elsewhere in Berar. They reside chiefly in the Pusad and 
Darwha taluks, while Wun and Kelapur have only small 
numbers of them. Of the total number of 30,000 Muham¬ 
madans, 6000 live in the towns. Muhammadan patels 
hoi d 103 villages. Some of the Muhammadans are conver¬ 
ted Rajputs, and several important Deshmukh families 
are divided into Muhammadan and Hindu branches. 
Th{;re are also Muhammadan Kayasths, some of whom 
are hereditary patwaris or belong to Deshpdnde families. 

52 Hanuman or Maroti, the Monkey God, is the 
principal deity of the Maratha coun- 
m^i'au^°Kh^7obr“' usually represented with 

a monkey's head and a long tail 


4 
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carved in half relief in red vermilion on a white stone slab. 
He is the tutelary deity of the village and is found every¬ 
where, even on uninhabited village sites. His prin¬ 
cipal attribute is strength. Once in thirteen months, 
so it is stated, the planet Jupiter moves from one sign 
of the zodiac to another ; and on this occasion Maroti is 
worshipped with special ceremony. He must therefore 
be in some way connected with Jupiter or Guru, as he is 
known to the Hindus, though the precise relation is not 
known. Milk, curds and ftef-leaves are offered to him, and a 
garland of swallow-wort flowers is placed round his neck. 
On Saturdays people fast in honour of Maroti so that 
he may avert from them the evil influence of the planet 
Saturn. The full-moon day of Chait is algo his special 
festival as it is considered to be his birthday. Maroti 
is the son of Vayu, the wind, and Anjani; and his name 
is derived from the Maruts or Vedic gods of the wind. 

Khandoba is also a favourite local deity of the Mara- 
thas. He is a warrior incarnation of Siva, and was 
looked to for support in the struggles against the Muham¬ 
madans. He is represented as an armed horseman, 
accompanied by his faithful watch-dog, who was ac¬ 
customed to guard him as he slept. On this account the 
Marathas consider the dog, to some extent, as a sacred 
animal, and feed it on Khandoba’s birthday, on the sixth 
day of Aghan or Margashir. On this day they begin eat¬ 
ing the new onions and brinjals, which are not consumed 
during the rains, the period of observance of fasts 
by the Hindus. Childless people vow that if they get a 
daughter they will devote her to Khandoba ; and girls 
devoted in this way are called Murlls. They are 
said not to become professional prostitutes, but to be of 
loose character and to wander from village to village 
begging. The Waghyas are in some cases boys who 
have similarly been vowed to Khandoba, in others 
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simply men who accompany the Murlls, and play the 
daf or leather drum while the Murll sings and dances. The 
Murlf has a kasati or small brass bell which she rattles 
in her hand. The Waghyas are so called because they 
carry a little bag made out of the skin of a tiger (bdgh) 
to contain the holy turmeric, which they dab on the faces 
of passers-by in requital of alms. Worshippers of 
Khandoba hire the Waghyas and Murlls to sing and play 
at their houses on festival occasions. 

53. Marai or Mahisamma is the goddess of small¬ 
pox and cholera, and is a local form 

other village dei- 

represented by a round stone col¬ 
oured with vermilion, which is always placed outside the 
village.. She is worshipped on Tuesdays and also by 
persons suffering from small-pox, cholera, or fever. 
■Vi'omen’s cloths are placed on the stone as offerings, and 
goa ts are let loose in honour of the goddess; these are 
taken by the priest of Devf, who disposes of them as he 
likes. The priest is always a KunbI or a member of one 
of the lower castes, and not a Brahman. When an 
epidemic of cholera threatens, a public subscription is 
raised in the village and about a hundred fowls with 
some goats and two male buffaloes are purchased. The 
goats and fowls are killed in honour of the goddess. Four 
pigs are then buried alive at the corners of the village. 
A peg of the wood of the khair (catechu) tree is thrust into 
each pig’s mouth, and its jaws are held together so that 
it may not cry out. If one of the pigs should squeal, 
the whole ceremony fails. A platform is then raised in 
the name of the goddess Mahisamma, and one of the 
buifaloes is sacrificed to her, its head being buried in 
front of the patel’s house and its flesh eaten by the Mahars 
and Mangs. The other buffalo is sacrificed before the 
alt ;ar of the goddess. Each tenant dips some grains of 
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juari in the blood of the buffalo and buries them in an 
earthen pot beneath the central pole of his threshing- 
floor. Other grains are thrown on to the fields, and it is 
believed that this ceremony will secure abundant crops. 
The rope by which the bullocks are tied at the time of 
threshing is also dipped in the blood of the buffalo. 

Satwai is the goddess of childbirth. On the fifth 
day after a birth she is believed to visit the house and to 
write the destiny of the child on its forehead, which writ¬ 
ing, it is said, may be seen on a man’s skull, when the flesh 
has come off it after death. On that night some one 
must stay awake for the whole night, or if Satwai comes 
and finds everybody asleep she will take away the child. 
The child will get convulsions and die, and this is looked 
upon as her handiwork. Satwai lives in a mango-grove 
outside the village, being represented by a stone covered 
with vermilion; and on the fir.st day that the child can be 
taken out of doors, the mother goes with it to the grove 
accompanied by two or three friends and makes an offer¬ 
ing of a cradle, a small pumpkin and other articles. 
Sometimes she spends the day in the grove with the 
child, taking her food there, Asra is the goddess of 
water; she lives in tanks and wells, and is represented 
by a stone with vermilion on it. vShe is worshipped in 
the month of Asharh (July), but she is not specially 
propitiated for rain. 

Chankhanwali is a godling who resides in mud forts, 
being located always in the south-western tower of the 
fort which he protects. He has a platform and a white 
flag which is renewed on the day of Dasahra when the 
patel offers him a goat and other things. There is a 
proverb, “ Har hurj mm Chankhanwali which is applied 
to a man who always wants to have a finger in other 
people’s business. Waghoba is the wooden image of a 
tiger which is placed on the border of the village towards 
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a forest, and is worshipped by the family of a man who 
has been killed by a tiger. 

54. The principal festivals are the Simga or Holi, 
„ . Pola. Diwali, Dasahra, and Muhar. 

ram. One month before the Holl 
a stick of the castor-oil plant is brought and planted in 
the ground, and round this the Holl fire is kindled and 
burnt. Every household has to supply some wood for the 
fire. In some parts of Berar the Holl fire of the Mahars 
is first kindled, and that of the Kunbis must be lighted 
from the Mahars’ fire. On the day before Pola, clay im¬ 
ages of bullocks are made and worshipped. On the Pola 
day they wash the feet of the bullocks and feed them with 
cooked food. They are taken to the temple of Maroti 
and then passed in order under the toran or rope of 
leai'es. The day after Pola is called Barga. In the early 
morning the people take the toran or rope of leaves of the 
Polii out to the boundary of the village, where Siw, the 
boundary god, resides. The boys also take the sticks 
which they have been using for one month previous to 
the Pola festival and throw them with the toran outside 
the boundary of the village. They bring back branches 
of nim trees and wild tulsl or basil, which they call the 
hail of Marbod. Marbod is a deity represented by the 
shrub called by this name (Asparagus racemosa). With 
these they sweep the roofs of the houses inside, and in the 
evening a man nearly naked goes round the village with 
an earthen pot in which the people place cowries, rice 
husks, chillies, mahua flower, garlic, flies, mosquitoes, 
and any other insects which they can catch. The man 
then goes and breaks the pot outside the village and comes 
back without speaking to anyone. By this ceremony 
they think that noxious insects and the diseases caused 
by t hem will be kept out of their houses. On the Dasahri 
festival they put on new clothes and take out their 
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bullock-carts to the boundary of the village, where races 
are held to celebrate the death of the demon R&wan. 
In the evening they go out to the forest to a bhosa tree 
(Bauhinia mcemosa). Everybody picks a branch of the 
tree, beginning with the patel. This is considered to 
signify the killing of Rawan. At the Diwali the cows 
are worshipped, their horns being coloured with red 
ochre and necklaces of cowries tied to their necks. On 
this day parents always invite their married daughters 
with their husbands to their houses. In the evening the 
people dance the dhandhar or stick dance, singing coun¬ 
try songs ; the boys who dance are dressed in long coats 
and small turbans. On the following day the ceremony 
known as Bhao-Blj takes place, when sisters worship 
their brothers and are given presents by them. The 
Kunbls and other lower Hindu castes celebrate the 
Muharram as one of their principal festivals. This 
is no doubt due to the long period of Muhammadan dom¬ 
inance in the Berars. Several Muhammadan saints are 
also revered by different Hindu castes. At the full 
moon of Jyeshth (May) women fast for three days and wor¬ 
ship the banyan tree, drawing pictures of it on the walls 
of their houses; and on the third day they offer a choU 
or breast-cloth to the tree. The banyan tree represents 
Savitri, who obtained her husband’s life from Yama, the 
god of death; and women think that by this ceremony 
they will ensure long life to their husbands. On the new 
moon day of Vaishakh (April) they make a miniature 
shed of ntm leaves and place in it seven pebbles white¬ 
washed with lime on a palds leaf, to which they offer 
turmeric and red powder. This is done to propitiate Devi 
or Marai so that she may save their houses from bdng 
burnt. All the children of the village tie bells round 
their waist and feet and go from door to door dancing and 


I See para. 65. 
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begging with branches of mm leaves in honour of 
DevT. 

55. The first day of Chait is the commencement 
of the Hindu year In Berar the 
va^^^lowtag. cattle are commonly kept in a 

mandhwa or shed outside the village 
duiing the hot weather months. A string of mango 
leaves is tied to two bamboos erected in front of the 
mandhwa, and the members of each caste go and 
cook their food there and eat it together. The bullocks 
ar(^ not yoked and no work is done on that day. On 
Akliatlj or the 3rd of Vaishakh people give feasts in 
honour of their ancestors. They invite a caste-fellow to 
repre-sent the ancestors, addressing him as father. The 
host seats his guest on a wooden board and places a 
mark of sandalwood on his forehead, washes his feet, 
and serves food to him on a plate of palds leaves. 
They then throw some food on the roof of the house 
and call to the crows to come and eat it. A few days 
afterwards comes Sdjoni or the day for beginning the 
year’s cultivation. Bach tenant observes this on a 
mwhurat or auspicious day selected by the Brahman 
before the commencement of the rains. On the previous 
day they make cakes of mahud and gram flour and fry 
them in oil. Next morning two men together go to the 
field with a plough, a bundle containing some juari, and 
an axe. The axe being made of iron is auspicious. One 
of them picks two stones out of the field, and applying 
vcTmilion, worships them as Khdt Deo or the god of 
manure. They also offer boiled juari to the stones and 
burn incense before them, and then eat the remainder of 
the juari. These stones known as Khdt Deo are carefully 
preserved, and at harvest are placed on the heap of new 
grain in the threshing-floor. The ploughman then drives 
fi't e, furrows in the field towards the east and five towards 
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the north. The ploughman goes home and the people 
of the house wash his feet and those of the bullocks, and 
put patches of vermilion on their foreheads. His com¬ 
panion who had worshipped KMt Deo goes round to the 
village gods and daubs them with vermilion. He then 
proceeds to the houses of the carpenter and the black¬ 
smith and presents them with live handfuls of jukri in 
token that he has engaged their services for the coming 
year. No other agricultural work is done on this 
day. 

56. Before harvesting any crop they offer vermilion 
to the gods, and before the cotton 
thr^rnT*"* harvest Devi is worshipped. Two 

or three plants are joined together 
by a cradle of cotton thread, and beneath this seven stones 
are placed to represent the seven Devis, and an offering 
of some new cotton picked from the trees is made to 
them. A fire is kindled and some milk is heated on it till 
it boils over so that the cotton bolls may burst with 
fulness as the milk boils over. When the post is to be 
erected in the threshing-floor they place in the hole an egg 
and some water and some grains of juari. Before the 
juari is threshed an image of a bullock is made from 
cowdung and worshipped. When the heap (ras) of 
threshed grain is ready they offer it a goat or a fowl 
in the name of one of the village gods. The flesh of the 
animal is eaten in the threshing-floor, a part being given 
to the village servants. While the juari or wheat is being 
threshed the women must have red powder on their fore¬ 
heads and must not wear lamp-black on their eyes. 
People usually take off their shoes before walking on the 
threshing-floor. The man who measures the grain sits 
facing the east, and while the grain is being measured 
nobody will speak, while women are not allowed on to 
the threshing-floor at all. If they cannot complete the 
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tncasuring in one day, a line is drawn with burnt chaff 
round the stack of grain to keep out the evil spirits who 
would come and steal it. 

57. Of a total of 209 Christians returned in 1901, 

. only 27 were Europeans and Eura- 

Christian Mitsioiis. 

sians. The returns of sect show 
that 142 persons belonged to the Methodist Church and 
37 were Roman Catholics. The American Methodist 
Free Church maintains missions at Yeofmal, Wun and 
DSirwha, the last station having been recently opened. 
The missions are in charge of Mr. and Mrs. Clarke and 
ten other Europeans. Orphanages for boys and girls 
are maintained at YeotmM, each containing about 50 
children. They are principally Mahars but include other 
castes with two or three Brahman children. The boys 
are given ordinary elementary instruction including 
Eng;lish in some cases, and are given excellent technical 
teaching in carpentry, bicycle-repairing and garden¬ 
ing,. The system of education was drawn up by Mr. 
Clarke from that of English, American and Indian 
schools. With carpentry freehand drawing is taught, 
and the boys go through a course of four years, continuing 
for t.wo years longer to do miscellaneous practical work 
for customers, of whom there are more than can be 
attended to. A native graduate of the Technical In¬ 
stitute at Ahmadnagar has been engaged as instructor. 
Some useful cheap machinery has been introduced by the 
school, in particular a machine for handgrinding, which 
finds a fair sale. The church attached to the mission 
consists partly of such senior orphans as are considered 
fit to belong to it, and partly of converts from outside. 
A certain amount of opposition, sometimes taking a very 
mean form, has been made by followers of the Swadeshi 
movement; but there is little actual hostility apart from 
this. 
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CASTE. 

58. The great cultivating caste of the Kunbis con- 

^ , stitute 22 per cent, of the popula- 

Priucipsl castes. 

tion, though they are not so numer¬ 
ous in Yeotmal as elsewhere in Berar, KunbI patels 
hold. 765 out of a total of 1736 villages. The next most 
numerous caste are the Gonds who number 47,000 persons 
or 8 per cent, of the population. The Andhs (21,000), 
Kolams {16,000), and Pardhans (13,000), are also fairly 
numerous. Gond patels hold 28 villages, Andhs 25, 
and Kolams ii These are all considered aboriginal 
tribes, though the Andhs are now completely Hinduised. 
The Dhangars or Hatkars are another fairly important 
caste, numbering 22,000 persons and being patels of 
138 villages. The Hatkars are Dhangars or shepherds 
who adopted military service, and hence obtained a 
higher rank than the ordinary Dhangars. They came 
from the Poona country and formerly wore beards like 
the Marathas and Rajputs, but this practice has now 
gone out. Other important landholders are the Brah¬ 
mans who have 301 villages, the Muhammadans 103, 
and the Marathas 65, while the pateli rights of the remain¬ 
ing villages are distributed among a number of castes. 
The Brahmans nearl}'^ all belong to the Deshasth sub¬ 
caste, whose home was the country round Poona; but 
their marriages are now arranged locally The Brah¬ 
mans of Nagpur are also usually Deshasths, They are 
further divided into sects named Rigvedis and Yajurvedis, 
according as they follow the ritual of the Rig or Yajur 
Veda in their prayers ; and the Yajurvedis are further 
divided into the Kannav and Madhyanjan sects, of whom 
the former permit a man to marry his maternal uncle’s 
daughter, while the latter do not. Intermarriage is 
forbidden between all these three sects, although their 
members belong to the same Deshasth subcaste. 
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59. The Kunbis number 123,000 persons or nearly 

Kunbi ^ quarter of the population, and 

are the representative agricultural 
class to which the bulk of the patels and cul¬ 
tivators belong. The principal subcastes are Tirole, 
Ghatole, and Dhanoje. The Tiroles are generally con¬ 
sidered the highest, and they say that their ancestors 
came from Therol in Rajputana; but the name may 
not improbably be derived from the cultivation of the 
til plant. The Ghatoles are those who came from above 
the ghats towards Basim and Buldana; while the Dhano- 
jes are probably Dhangars or shepherds who have become 
Kunbis. In Wun the Dhanojes are said to rank as the 
highest aubcaste, because they do not permit the practice 
of keeping women. There is also a subcaste of Wanjart 
Kunbis, being no doubt Banjar^s who have taken to 
cultivation and been received into the caste. 

60. The services of the barber and washerman 

must be requisitioned at a betroth- 

Marnage customs. 

al; the barber washes the feet 
of the boy and girl, and places vermilion on the fore- 
heaids of the guests. The washerman spreads a sheet 
on the ground on which the boy and girl sit. At 
their weddings the Kunbis worship a pickaxe as the 
implement of cultivation. They tie one or two 
wheaten cakes to it and the officiating Sawasa ^ 
carries it over the shoulder; it is then placed on 
the top of the marriage shed and at the end of the five 
daj's’ ceremonies, the members of the two families eat 
the dried cakes with milk, no outsider being allowed to 
participate. At the wedding the bride and bridegroom 
are placed on two wooden seats and a curtain is hung 
between them; the relatives then throw rice coloured 

r A relative of one of the families who acts as a sort of master of 
the curetnonies at weddings. 
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with turmeric over them, and the Brahman repeats the 
marriage texts ; the cloth is removed and their foreheads 
are made to touch, and they change seats. But they do 
not kiss each other. After this someone of the bride’s 
party takes the thin cakes known as pdpars, and breaks 
them over the heads of the bridegroom’s party; but 
the meaning of this custom is not known. At the end of 
the ceremony the barber and washerman take the bride 
and bridegroom on their shoulders and dance to music 
in the marriage shed. The bride and bridegroom throw 
red powder over each other, and all the guests also throw 
it over them. For this the barber and washerman receive 
small presents. 

6i. The Kunbis permit the remarriage of widows, 

but the Deshmukh iamilies, who 

Widow remarriage. 

have now become Marathas, forbid 
it. Divorce is permitted, but a divorced woman cannot 
marry again, unless she is permitted to do so in writing 
by her first husband. 

If a woman’s husband dies she returns to her father’s 
house and he arranges her second marriage, which is 
known as cholipdtal or giving her new clothes. He takes 
a price for her which may vary from 25 to 500 rupees 
according to the age and attractions of the woman. For 
the marriage the bridegroom proceeds to the bride’s 
house and a seat is set with a cloth over it on which an 
areca nut is placed. The bridegroom takes a sword and 
places its point against the nut and then kicks the sword 
with his foot, so as to knock the nut oft' the seat. This 
is in token of the displacement of the deceased husband. 
Next day as the couple go to the bridegroom’s house they 
bury the nut on the boundary of the village, so as to lay 
his spirit. They leave early in the morning and people 
think it unlucky to see them as they go home, because the 
second husband is regarded in the light of a robber. 
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When a widower or widow marries a second time, and 
is afterwards attacked by illness, it is ascribed to the 
ill will of their former partner’s spirit. A metal image 
of the lirst husband or wife is then made and worn in an 
amulet on the arm or round the neck. 

62. After the birth of a child the mother remains 

impure for twelve days. A woman 

Customs at birth. 

of the Mang or Mah^r caste acts as 
midwife, and always breaks her bangles and puts on 
new on<;s after she has assisted at a birth. If delivery 
is prolonged the woman is given hot water and sugar, or 
camphor iu a beteHeaf. On the twelfth day the mother’s 
bangles are thrown away and new ones put on ; if the 
child is a boy it is named on the twelfth, and if a girl on the 
thirteenth day. After a child is born they burn some tur* 
meric and j uari flour and hold it in the smoke to avert the 
evil eye, Babies are also branded on the stomach with 
a burning piece of turmeric, perhaps to keep off cold. 
For the first day or two after birth a child is given cow’s 
milk mixed with water or honey, and a little castor-oil, 
and after this it is suckled by its mother. If she is 
unable to do this a wet-nurse is called in, who may be 
a woman of low caste or even a Muhammadan. The 
mother gets no regular food for the first two days but 
only some sugar and spices. Until the child is six months 
old its liead and body are oiled every second or third 
day ; and the body is well hand-rubbed and bathed. 
The rubfring is to make the limbs supple, and the oil to 
render the child less susceptible to cold. The Kunbis 
are very kind to their children and never harsh or quick¬ 
tempered, but this may perhaps be partly due to their 
constitutional lethargy. They seldom refuse a child any¬ 
thing, but, taking advantage of its innocence, will by 
dissimulation make it forget what it wanted. The time 
arrives when this course of conduct is useless, and then 
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the child learns to mistrust the word of its parents. 
Minute quantities of opium are generally administered 
to children as a narcotic. 

63. If a woman is barren and has no children, one 
of the local remedies prescribed by 
curinrchilJen. the Sarodls or wandering sooth¬ 

sayers is that she should set fire 
to somebody’s house. She should go and do this alone, 
and at night. So long as some small part of the house 
is burnt, it does not matter if the fire be extinguished, 
but the woman should not give the alarm herself. It is 
not clear in what way this remedy is supposed to produce 
fertility. One explanation suggested is that when a 
house is set on fire a number of insects will be killed, 
and on rebirth one of them may become a child in the 
womb of the woman who set fire to the house. Another 
method is to make a pradakshina or pilgrimage round a 
pjpal-tree, going naked at midnight after worshipping 
Maroti and holding a necklace of tulsi beads in the 
hands. The pipal is of course a sacred tree, and is the 
abode of Brahma, the original creator of the world. 
Brahma has no consort, and it is believed that while all 
other trees are both male and female the pipal is only 
male, and is capable of impregnating the woman and 
rendering her fertile. But modest women do not go 
naked round the tree. Another prescription is to go to 
the burying-ground, and after worshipping it to take 
some of the bone-ash of a burnt corpse, and wear this 
wrapped up in an amulet on the body. Occasionally if 
a woman can get no children she will go to the father of a 
large family and let him beget a child upon her with or 
without the coimivance of her husband. But only the 
more immodest women do this. Or she cuts a piece off 
the breast-cloth of a woman who has children, and after 
i Oeymum sanctum, the plant sacred to Vishnu. 
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burning incense on it, wears it as an amulet. At the 
Polij, festival the magicians make balls of black thread and 
throw them over the toran or rope of mangodeaves under 
which the bullocks pass. The balls are believed thus 
to acquire magical properties, and a barren woman will 
buy a piece of the thread and wear it round her wrist as 
an amulet. If a woman's first children have died and she 
wisliies to preserve a later one, she sometimes weighs the 
child against sugar or copper and distributes the amount 
in charity. Or she gives the child a bad name as Daghi- 
ra, a stone j Kacharia, sweepings; Ukandia, a dunghill. 
The above customs, though related to the writer by a 
Kunbi, are not peculiar to that caste, but are generally 
representative of the ideas of the lower classes of the 
population. 

64. The Kunbis either bury or burn their dead, 

, . burial having perhaps been adopted 

Fiitieral customs 

in imitation of the Muhammadans, 
unless it is a relic of old Dravidian custom. The 
village has generally a field set apart for the disposal 
of corpses, which is known as Smashan. Separate 
localities in it are sometimes assigned to the different 
castes and to Hindus and Muhammadans. The Hin¬ 
dus fill up the earth practically level with the 
ground after burial and erect no monument, so that 
after a few years another corpse can be buried in 
the same place. The Muhammadans raise the grave 
above the ground and sometimes erect monuments of 
carved stone; but in ten or fifteen years the traces even 
of most of their graves have vanished. But for this the 
Smashan would, in the course of time, get full and have 
to b'S extended. When a Kunbi dies the body is washed 
in warm water and placed on a bier made of bamboos 
with a net-work of san-hemp. Ordinary rope must not 
be used. The mourners then take it to the grave, scat- 
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tering almonds, sandalwood, dates, betel-leaf and small 
coins as they go. These are picked up by the Mahars. 
Half-way to the grave the corpse is set down and the 
bearers change their positions, those behind going in 
front. Here a little wheat and pulse which have been 
tied in the cloth covering the corpse are left by the way. 
The grave is dug three or four feet deep and the corpse 
is buried naked lying on its back with the head to the 
south. On the way to the grave the corpse is covered 
with a new unwashed cloth, and when the grave is filled in 
it is covered over with stones and thorns to keep off jackals 
and hyaenas, and the cloth is placed on the top. When a 
man dies, the principal mourner, that is, the eldest son or 
next younger brother, or the nephew of the eldest brother, 
hais the whole of his head and face shaved and the hair is 
tied up in a corner of the grave-cloth. If there are no 
male relations the widow takes their place, and a small 
lock of her hair is cut off and tied up in the cloth. The 
chief mourner who is designated in this manner is con¬ 
sidered to be the heir of the deceased, but it is not clear 
what the ceremony of tying up the hair in the cloth 
signifies. When the corpse is being carried out for 
burial the widow breaks her mangal-sutram or marriage 
necklace and wipes off the kunku or vermilion from her 
forehead. The necklace consists of a string of black 
glass beads with a piece of gold, and is always placed on 
the bride’s neck at the wedding. She does not break her 
glass bangles at all, but on the eleventh day changes them 
for new ones. After the burial one of the mourners is 
sent to get an earthen pot from the Kumhar, This is 
filled with water at a river or stream and a small piece 
is broken out of it with a stone ; one of the mourners then 
takes the pot and walks round the corpse with it, dropping 
a stream of water all the way. Having done this he 
throws the pot behind him over his shoulder without 
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lociking round, and then all the mourners go home without 
locking behind them. The stone with which the hole 
has been made in the earthen pot is held to represent the 
spirit of the deceased. It. is placed under a tree or the 
bank of a stream, and for ten days the mourners come and 
offtu’ it pindas or balls of rice, one on the first day, two 
on the second, and so on up to ten on the tenth. On this 
Iasi; day a little mound is made to represent Mahadeo 
with four miniature flags round it, and three cakes of 
lice are placed on it. And all the mourners sit round 
the mound until a crow comes and eats some of the 
cake. Then they say that the dead man's spirit has been 
freed from troubling about his household and mundane 
affairs, and has taken its departure to the next world. 
But if no real crow comes to eat the cake, they make a 
sham crow out of kusha grass and touch the cake with 
it and consider that a crow has eaten it. After this the 
mourners go to a stream and put a little cow’s urine on 
their bodies and dip ten times in the water or throw it 
over them. The officiating Brahman sprinkles them 
witli holy water in which he has dipped the toe of his 
right foot, and they present to the Brahman the vessel 
on ivhich the funeral cakes have been cooked and the 
clothes which the chief mourner has worn for ten days, 
and on coming home they give him a stick, umbrella, 
shoes, a bed, and anything else which they think the dead 
man will want in the next world. On the thirteenth day 
they feed the caste-fellows, and the Brahman comes and 
ties a new pagri round the chief mourner's head with the 
back side in front; and the chief mourner, breaking an 
arecsL nut on the threshold, places it in his mouth and spits 
it out of the door, signifying the final ejectment of the 
deceased's spirit from the house. The barber and washer¬ 
man must also eat at a Kunbis' house at the funeral feast, 
or the pollution of the death is not removed Finally the 
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chief mourner goes to worship at Maroti’s shrine and the 
whole business is finished. After this all the relatives 


of the deceased invite the family to their house for a day 
and give them a feast; and if they have many relations 
this may go on for a considerable time. If the relatives 
are too poor to give a feast, they present a new cloth to 
the widow during the period of mourning. 

65. Besides the partial adoption of burial instead of 


Muhammadan prac¬ 
tices of Kunbis. 


cremation, the customs of the K.un- 
bls show the influence of Islam 


in several other particulars, due no 


doubt to the long period of Muhammadan dominance in 


BerSr. The Dhanoje Kunbis usually revere Diwal 
Malik, a Muhammadan saint, whose tomb is at Uprai in 
Amraoti District. An urus or fair is held here on Thurs¬ 
days, the day commonly sacred to Muhammadan saints, 
and on this account the Kunbis will not be shaved on 
Thursdays. They also make vows to beg at the Muhar- 
ram festival, and go round begging rice and pulse ; 
they give a little of what they obtain to Muhammadan 
beggars and eat the rest. At the Muharram they tie a red 
thread on their necks and dance round the alawa ; this 


is a small hole in which fire is kindled in front of the 


Tazia or tomb of Husain. 


66. The Kunbis eat fowls and eggs and the flesh 
of wild pig and all sorts of fish. 
They will take water from Bhols or 
Dhimars, even though these keep pigs and donkeys. 
Contrary to the practice in the Central Provinces, the 
different subcastes who do not intermarry will neverthe¬ 
less take food from each other; and this is also the 
custom with several other castes. 


67. The Mklis or Marais number 23,000 persons, or 
jjjjj 4 per cent, of the population, and 

are chiefly occupied in growing vege- 
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tables and garden crops. They are less sturdy and dog¬ 
ged than the Kunbls, and more easily bullied. They have 
several local subdivisions as the Kosaria, Phulmali, 
Bhange, Baone, JIre, Mire, Harde,. Ghase, and Pahad. 
The Kosarias are apparently immigrants from the Central 
Pro’dnces, as the name is found among many castes there, 
and is derived from Kosala, the old term for Chhattlsgarh. 
Among the Kosarias and Pahads, women will wear glass 
bangles only on the left hand, and brass or silver ones on 
the right. The marriages of the Kosarias are generally 
held out in the vegetable-garden ; and the bride and bride¬ 
groom stand one on each side of an irrigation ditch, the 
bride facing to the east and the bridegroom to the west. 
A p'lantain leaf is placed in the ditch and some water is 
poured over it, and the relatives throw rice and turmeric 
over the couple. The bridegroom has a basing or triangu¬ 
lar lirame of date-palm leaves placed on his head. The 
Kosaria Malis do not eat fowls or drink liquor. The 
Pahiids appear to be an occupational subcaste recruited 
from other castes, their calling being to sell in the weekly 
markets the vegetables grown by the other Malis. They 
take food from other Malis, and if any Pahad is destitute 
the Kosaria Malis will raise a subscription and start him 
in business again. Pahad women wear nose-rings which 
Kosaria Malis will not do. The Ghase subcaste were 
formerly the only ones who would grow and boil turmeric, 
for doing which they were looked down on by the other 
subcastes. The reason alleged for the objection to it was 
that in the turmeric flower the outline of a small cow 
tied with a rope might be seen, and in boiling this, damage 
might ensue to it. But the Kosaria and Jire Malis 
now also grow turmeric. But the Ghase Malis will not 
sell milk or curds, an occupation to which the Phulmalis, 
though the highest subcaste, have no objection. The 
Phulmalis derive their name from theit occupation of 
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growing or selling flowers. The Baones are named 
after the Berar plain, which used to be popularly known as 
Bawan-Berar, because it furnished fifty-two lakhs of rupees 
of revenue as against six lakhs only obtained 'from the 
Jhadi or hill-country. The same name is found among 
the Kunbis, Mahars, Dhobis and other castes. The Jlres 
are so named because they were formerly the only sub¬ 
caste who would sow cumin (jira), but tliis distinction no 
longer exists as other Malis, excepting perhaps the Phul- 
malis, now grow it. The Jire Malis will not grow onions. 

68. The Banjaras number 36,000 persons or 6 per 

cent, of the population, residing 
Battjara. . 

principally in the forest tracts to 

the south of the District. They are also known as 
Dabhana from their former occupation of carrying 
salt. The Mathuria subcaste are the highest and 
wear the sacred thread. They do not permit the 
remarriage of widows, and abstain from eating flesh 
or drinking liquor. These generally live a reputable 
life, but the other Banjaras have a somewhat bad repu¬ 
tation for theft and cattle-lifting. When a Banjara 
betrothal is to be made, the parties go to the liquor shop 
and there a betel-leaf and a large handful of unrefined 
sugar are distributed to everybody. The price to be paid 
for the bride amounts to Rs. 40 and four young bullocks. 
Prior to the wedding the bridegroom goes and stays for a 
month or so in the house of the bride’s father, and during 
this time he must provide a supply of liquor daily for the 
consumption of the bride’s male relatives. The period 
was formerly longer but now extends to a month at the 
most. While he resides at the bride’s house the bride¬ 
groom wears a cloth over his head so that his face cannot 
be seen. The wedding may be held on any day in 
the bright fortnight of the month, and prior to its 
occurrence they bring the branches of eight or ten 
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diflerent kinds of trees at night and perform the fire 
sacrifice with them. While this is being done, the 
Brahman repeats abusive words. For the marriage 21 
nevii earthen pots are brought from the potter’s and 
arranged in four lines with a stake in the centre. The 
bride and bridegroom sit one on each side of this stake, 
while cold water is poured over the bridegroom’s body. 
Then they stand up, and the Brahman clasps their right 
hands, making them hold a rupee and a cowrie in them, 
and ties a knot in their clothes. Then the bridegroom 
drags the bride seven or eleven times round the post 
inside the four lines of pots. The bride pretends to be 
unvtilling, l^anging back and sitting down, and an old 
woman comes and prods her from behind to make her go 
on. The women then put a large plate of rice or meat 
on the ground and tell the bridegroom to pick it up, stand¬ 
ing round and beating him as he attempts to do so. 
When the couple are going off, the bridegroom throws a 
rope: over the bride and drags her along by it, beating her 
as lie does so. Before, her departure the bride goes 
round to the houses of her friends and weeps. After 
the wedding the bride's father returns to the couple one 
of the bullocks which he has received as her price. A 
Brahman must be employed at marriages, but the 
Banjaras have caste priests of their own known as War- 
thia. One section of the caste acts as musicians at 
festivals and weddings, and are known as Dhabe. A 
woman whose husband dies is expected to marry his 
younger brother. 

The women wear two little sticks fixed upright in 
their hair, over which their cloth is drawn. Their front 
hair hangs down beside the face, and behind it is woven 
into, a plait with silk thread and hangs down the back. 
They have large ornaments of silver tied over the head 
and hanging down beside the ears; and to these are 
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attached little bells. Their arms are covered with bangles 
of ivory , and they have tinkling anklets on the feet. The 
women wear skirts and short cloths drawn over the shoul¬ 
ders, and along their skirts double lines of cowries are 
embroidered. Their breast-cloths are profusely orna¬ 
mented with needle-work embroidery, with small pieces 
of glass sewn into them, and are tied behind, whereas 
Maratha women ordinarily tie them in front. 

It is said that both men and women sleep naked in 
the house at night, only covering themselves with a cloth 
if the weather is cold. They never have a light in their 
houses, and hence a descent of the police throws them into 
the utmost confusion. 

69. The Andhs are stated in the Census Reports 

to be an aboriginal tribe and prob- 

Andh. 

ably are so. Nothing can be ascer¬ 
tained as to their origin, and they are not found in any 
other Province. They have now adopted nearly all 
the practices of Kunbis and are hardly distinguishable 
from therti in dress or personal appearance. In social 
status they are generally considered to be only a little 
lower than the Kunbis, and cultivate in the ordinary 
manner like them. They employ Brahmans as their 
priests, and profess to be Vaishnavas by religion, wearing 
sect-marks on their foreheads. But in two matters they 
appear to show their Dravidian origin. One is that they 
will eat the flesh of such unclean animals as fowls, pigs, 
rats, snakes, and even cats ; while they abstain only from 
that of cows, monkeys and a few others. And the other, 
that they will readmit into their caste Andh women de¬ 
tected in a criminal intimacy with men of such impure 
castes as the Mahars and Mangs. 

70. lyike the Andhs, the Gonds and Pardhans have 

adopted Hindu dress and customs to 

Gond and Pardhan. 

a larger extent than in the Central 
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Provinces. Although they are really of the same 
tril:>e, the two are distinguished at any rate by name. 
The Pardhans are the bards and musicians of the 
Gonds, and are considered to occupy a lower position 
than the tribe proper. Together they form about 10 
per cent, of the population. In Wun the- Pardhans 
are considered to be even lower than the Mahars, 
and one class of them will remove night-soil. The 
Gonds have three subdivisions—the Raj-Gonds, Dadwes, 
and Mokasis. The name of the last may possibly 
be derived from the fact that they held land on privileged 
tenure under the Chanda kings; and they rank higher 
even than the Raj-Gonds, who will take food at their 
hands. The Dadwes are the lowest subdivision, and 
will take food from either of the other two. 
Besides these subcastes, which are endogamous, the 
Gonds are also divided into sections who worship dif* 
ferent numbers of gods; and no two persons who have 
the same number of gods may marry with each other. 
The worshippers of four, five, six, seven and twelve gods 
are locally distinguished, the last not being known in 
the Central Provinces. The tribe speak Gondi among 
themselves, but can talk Marathi with outsiders; and 
they dress like the Kunbis. They are tenants and 
labourers and a few are patels of villages. 

71, The Kolhms are a Dravidian tribe akin to 

the Gonds but distinct from them, 
Kolam. . . . , 

who reside principally in the 
Wiin Taluk. They have a language of their own 
which appears to be derived from Telugu mixed with 
Goiidl and Marathi words. In some respects they retain 
very primitive customs, but in dress they can hardly be 
distinguished from Kunbis. They are held to be lower 
than the Gonds because a Kolam will take food from 
a Gond; but the latter will not return the compliment. 
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Yet they are not considered as impure by the Hindus, 
are permitted to enter Hindu temples, and hold them¬ 
selves to be defiled by the touch of a Mahar or a Mang. 
In one respect, again, they are on a level with the lowest 
aborigines, as some of them do not use water to clean their 
bodies after answering the purposes of nature, but only 
leaves. They will eat the flesh of rats, tigers, snakes, 
squirrels, and of almost any animal except a jackal. 

Marriage among them is usually adult; neither a 
betrothal nor a marriage must be held in the month of 
Paush (December) because in this month ancestors are 
worshipped. Monday is also considered to be an in¬ 
auspicious day for a wedding. They have a curious 
survival of marriage by capture. If a father cannot find 
a bride for his son he collects a number of friends and 
goes to capture an unmarried girl from another village. 
They take sticks with them and hide themselves in the 
forest, and seize her when opportunity occurs. The girl 
calls to her friends and if they come to her rescue a 
fight ensues with sticks, in which, however, no one may hit 
an antagonist on the head. If the girl is captured the 
marriage is subsequently performed, and if she is rescued 
the boy’s father usually pays a few rupees for her to her 
father. Usually nowadays the whole affair is arranged 
beforehand, and is only a pretence. The marriage cere¬ 
mony resembles that of the Kunbis, except that the bride¬ 
groom takes the bride on his lap and their clothes are tied 
together in two places. After the ceremony each of the 
guests takes a few grains of rice, and after touching the 
feet, knees and shoulders of the bridal couple with the 
rice, throws it over his own back. Widow remarriage 
and divorce are permitted. In the latter case the couple 
must provide a pot of liquor, and over this is laid a dry 
stick. The husband then addresses his wife as sister in 
the presence of the caste-fellows and the wife her husband 
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as brother. Each then takes one end of the stick, they 
break it in two and the divorce is complete, the liquor in 
the pot being drunk by the assembly. They bury the 
dead and observe mourning for one day or five days 
in different localities. The spirits of deceased ances¬ 
tors are worshipped on any Monday in the month of 
Paush. The mourner goes and dips his head into a tank 
or stream, on the bank of which a fowl is sacrificed and a 
feast given to the caste-fellows. He then has the hair 
of his face and head shaved. They worship their im¬ 
plements of agriculture on the last day of Chait (April), 
applying turmeric and vermilion to them. In May they 
collect the stumps of juari from a field, and burning them 
to ashes, make an offering to them of turmeric and ver¬ 
milion. After this they begin to prepare their fields for 
the next sowings. The Kolams have a curious ceremony 
for protecting the village from diseases. All the men go 
outside the village, and on the boundary at four opposite 
points they bury a fowl, and mark the place with a stone. 
Th<j Naik or headman then sacrifices a goat and other 
fowls to their god, and placing four men by the stones, 
proceeds to sprinkle salt all along the boundary line, ex¬ 
cept across one path on which he lays his stick. He then 
calls out to the men that the village is closed and that 
they must enter it by that path. This rule is enforced, 
and if any stranger enters the village by any other than 
the appointed road they consider that he should pay the ex¬ 
penses of drawing the boundary circuit again. This line 
is called handesh, and they believe that wild animals and 
diseases cannot cross it, and are prevented from coming 
into the village along the only open road by the stick of 
the Naik. Women in their monthly courses are made to 
live in a hut in the fields outside the boundary line. 

73 . The District has a number of small migratory 
castes, some of whom are honest and others the reverse. 
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The Panchals and Tambatkars are respectively black¬ 
smiths and coppersmiths. Some of 

Migratory castes i them are migratory and go about 
Tambatkar, Fanchal, 

Waddar. in tents from village to village, 

looking for work. Tambatkar is 
an occupational term, and people of any caste may 
adopt the profession ; they take their bellows, mould 
and hammer with them as they go about. 

The Panchals are described as a wandering caste of 
smiths, living in grass-mat huts, and using as fuel the 
roots of thorn bushes, which they batter out on the ground 
with the back of the short-handled axe peculiar to them¬ 
selves. They live in small pUs or tents and move from 
place to place with buffaloes, donkeys and occasionally 
ponies to carry their kit. There are two divisions, the 
Berari and Dakhani Panchals, and the women of the 
former may be distinguished by wearing their clothes 
tucked in at the back (kasotd). The Waddars are a 
low Telugu caste, who are stone-breakers and earth-work¬ 
ers. They will eat field mice, which no other caste here 
except the Gonds are known to do. Other stone-breaking 
castes are the Pathrots or Patharwats and the Gotephods, 
who also make and repair handmills. 

73. The Bahrupis are an occupational group who 
have developed into a caste. The 
kafhi***^^*** Chitra- profession story-tellers 

and mimics, imitating the voices of 
men and the notes of animals ; their male children are 
also taught to dance. Their favourite disguise is that of 
a religious mendicant; and they are often so successful, 
Mr. Kitts says, as to entail on their victims temporary 
loss of caste through an involuntary breach of its laws. 

1 A considerable part of the information on migratory castes and 
criminal classes is taken from Mr. Kitts’ Berar Census Report (1881) 
and some details also from Mr. Gayer’s Lectures on the Criminal 
Tribes of India. 
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But they have various other disguises and can give a 
plausible imitation of Europeans, The Mah&r, Mang and 
Maratha subdivisions are the most common ; the two 
former beg only from the Mahers and Mangs respec¬ 
tively, and are no doubt off-shoots from them. 

The Chitrakathis are wandering mendicants, said 
to have come from Poona District. Their women have a 
brass plate with a coating of wax; and placing a bam¬ 
boo stick upright in the plate, they run their fingers up 
and down it, producing a sound to which they sing. 
The men occasionally sell buffaloes and milk, and also 
beig, carrying a flag in their hand and shouting the name of 
their god Hari Vithal. They also take about performing 
dolls suspended by wire or hair behind a sheet, and give 
performances like a Punch and Judy show. Their 
favourite representation is the catching of a thief and his 
trial and punishment. They are usually honest, but 
are fond of drink, and when they get it become noisy 
and troublesome. The Sarodis are fortune-tellers and 
also take about performing dolls. They have Panchangs or 
almanacs written on palm-leaves, from which they pretend 
to predict the future. The old men of the caste have, 
among Hindu husbands, a bad reputation for instigating 
women to evil courses. The Sarodis come from Bombay 
and are worshippers of Khandoba. 

74. The Kolhatis are acrobats and give performan- 

Kolhati tight-rope, while their 

women are prostitutes. Mr. Kitts 
gi^ms the following description of them ‘:— 

‘ They have two divisions, the Dukar and Kh&m 
■ E-olhatis. The Dukars are so called because their 
‘ normal occupation is to hunt the boar with dogs and 
‘ spears. They kill a boar when they worship, every 
‘ second year or so, their great god Bhagwan, from whom 
* Berar Census Report, 1881, para. 263. 
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‘ they say they are all descended. So also in honour of a 
‘ male ancestor a boar, and for a female, a sow is killed. 
‘ The Kham Kolhatis are the division whose little huts of 
‘ grass may be seen at fairs, from one to another of which 
‘ they move about in order to prostitute their women, 
‘ The Dukar Kolldti women also often resort to the same 
‘ mode of life, but frequent villages rather than fairs. 
‘ In each division, however, those girls whom their parents 
' retain for a chaste life marry and are as faithful to their 
‘ husbands as other Hindu women. Both divisions are 
‘ ancestor worshippers, and believe that the spirits of 
' dead ancestors enter the bodies of the living and work 
‘ them woe. Before drinking they always spill a little of 
‘ the liquor on the ground in memory of their ancestors. 
' The Kham Kolhatis bury their dead, placing the body 
‘ on its left side with the head to the north. The Dukar 
‘ Kolhatis sometimes burn the bodies of adults and on the 
‘ third day bring back the skull, and placing it on a, bed, 
‘ offer to it vermilion, dates and betel-leaves. A feast is 
‘ held for three days, and the skull is then taken back with 
‘ dancing and song to the cemetery, where it is buried 
‘ and a mound raised over it, a red stone being placed on 
‘ the mound. Each division has its recognised burial- 
‘ places. The Kham Kolhatis sacrifice a goat to the silver 
‘ image of Parmeshwar instead of a pig, and they also 
‘ worship Khandoba. Owing to their profession of 
‘ prostitution, the women considerably outnumber the 
‘ men, who have nevertheless to pay a price for their 
‘ wives ; they celebrate their marriages with feasts of 
‘ pork and liquor.’ 

The Oopals are another caste of acrobats resembling 
the Kolhatis, but they do not prostitute their women. 
Both they and the Kolh&tis have a bad reputation for 
the commission of petty thefts. The P&nguls are a class 
of beggars who climb trees in the early morning and sing 
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the praises of God followed by the phrase ‘ Dan ale ’ 
or A gift is coming.’ They also clip the hair of buffaloes 
for the villagers, who have this done once a year, because 
if the hair gets long the animals become infested with 
vermin. 

75. The Banjaras and Kolams are the principal 

criminal classes, and to them cases of 

Criininal Classes. 

robbery of carts on the highway may 
usually be ascribed. It is stated that before they set out 
to commit a theft, each of the party swears that he will 
not inform against the others, and each carries a leaf 
of the mm tree in his hand in pledge of this. The 
Banjaras also steal cotton from the fields, and when the 
cotton is in pod the fields have to be watched at night 
to guard against their depredations; and in the villages 
a roll-call of the Banjaras is sometimes held twice 
during the night. There is a sajdng that ' the Banjara’s 
cotton-field bears twice the crop of another man’s,’ and 
th€: above facts account for its fertility The Kolams 
implicitly obey the order of their Naik or leader, and 
unless he confesses thej will say nothing. But these 
remarks must not be taken to apply to the majority of 
the caste in each case, of whom only a small proportion 
arc probably criminal. Afghans and Baluchis who visit 
the District are known locally as Rohillas. One class 
of them are small and very grasping moneylenders, while 
another criminal class support themselves by dacoity 
and house-breaking. The Pardhis are hunters, their 
name having this meaning in Marathi; and there are 
several divisions of them. Of these the Takankars are a 
class of village menials, who roughen the surfaces of mill- 
stcmes with a hammer and chisel. The Shikari Pardhis 
hunt game with matchlocks, and the Phans Pardhis 
snare all kinds of game from a button-quail to a black- 
buck. The last class are the Langoti Pardhis, and it 
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is only these who are ostensibly criminal. They commit 
dacoities and burglaries and pass false ornaments of gilt 
for gold. Other criminal classes are the Kaikarls and 
the Chenduwala Kanjars. The Ran Kaikarls are the 
most criminal; they act under a chief who is appointed 
for life, and go into camp when the rainy season is 
over, taking their wives and donkeys with them ; their 
ostensible occupation being to make baskets and mend 
grinding-mills. They worship Bhawani, and often carry 
with them small images of the goddess which they 
invoke in telling fortunes. The Chenduwala Kanjars 
prepare net purses, and take advantage of any oppor¬ 
tunity to commit theft from houses. Minas and Baoris 
also visit the District disguised as mendicant Brahmans, 
They break into houses by making a hole at the side of 
the door, and removing the wooden bar by which it is 
secured, or dig through at the ground level and displace 
the door-peg. 

SOCIAL LIFE AND CUSTOMS. 

76. The position of a patel in a Berar village 
differs essentially from that of a 
■yrtJm."""* malguzar in the Central Provinces, 

in that he is only an agent for the 
collection of rents and has no proprietary right over the 
village lands. The whole of the cultivated land is divi¬ 
ded into survey-numbers, of a more or less equivalent area, 
whose boundaries must not be altered during the term of 
settlement. A space of 4!^ feet of waste ground is left 
on the boundary of the village and also on the boundary 
of each survey-number. The village boundary is called 
siw, and the lines between survey-numbers dlmra or 
occasionally sarbandh. The latter term has the special 
meaning of a ridge of earth erected between two fields 
when the cultivators have allowed the dhura to disappear 
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This; land may not be cultivated and affords some grazing 
for cattle as well as a means of transit for the tenants to 
reach their own fields. Wherever there is a junction of 
these boundary lines, each of them is marked by a 
liiarali or earthen mound, or a bdndhdagad or boundary 
and the cultivators are responsible for keeping these in 
good repair. Owing to the regularity of the boundaries 
of survey-numbers the map of a Berar village has a very 
neat appearance and is easily understood. Holders of 
survey-numbers allotted prior to 1905 can sell or mort¬ 
gage their holdings, but those allotted from waste land 
subsequent to that date are not transferable. Survey- 
numbers are allotted to the patel in precisely the same 
manner as to the ryots, and on payment of the same 
reni:; and he is remunerated only by a commission on the 
collections of revenue. The waste land not allotted is 
divided into eight different classes; of these three are 
different classes of Government forest allotted respectively 
for the growth of timber and fuel, for the growth of grass 
and for grazing; unculturable land is also under the 
Foiest Department and passes are issued for grazing on it. 
Another class consists of the village site and of tanks, 
wells and rivers ; and another of common land reserved 
for different purposes, the principal of these being 
threshing-floors, a field for the disposal of the dead, 
and a field for answering the purposes of nature. Trees 
may only be cut with permission by occupiers of more 
than 20 years’ standing or by purchase. The principal 
trees growing in the village lands are babiil, nim and 
mahuh. 


77 

Deiicription of villages. 


The patel can allot to the ryots in small villages 
one gunthi of land or a space of 33 
by 33 feet on the village site for the 
construction of a house. In villages containing more 
than 2000 persons and also in those in which a weekly 
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market is held, this power is reserved to higher authority. 
Very few villages have tanks, and where there are tanks 
they are generally Government property and are main¬ 
tained by the District Board. The water-supply is gener¬ 
ally obtained from wells. In Darwha many houses have 
wells of their own, dug in former times, and wells are 
also numerous in Pusad; but in Wun there are not more 
than two or three wells to an average village. The 
impure castes have separate wells of their own or get their 
water from a stream. River-beds are the property of 
Government, and land in them suitable for the growth 
of vegetables is auctioned annually and purchased by the 
Bhois or Dhimars. Bazar-sites are also the property 
of Government, and those in which the annual contract 
for bazar-dues fetches more than Rs. lOO are auctioned, 
the farmer being allowed to realise rates according to a 
fixed schedule. 

The patels are usually Kunbis, while there are a few 
Brahmans, Rajputs and Muhammadans. The tenants 
are commonly Kunbis with Andhs and Telis in smaller 
numbers. Gonds or Pardhans and Kolams are found 
in the Wun taluk. Mahars form the village drudges. 
Members of each caste usually occupy a quarter of their 
own, and that of the Mahars or Pardhans is at a little 
distance from the rest of the village. The shrines of 
Maroti or Hanuman, the tutelary deity of the village, 
and of Marhai, the goddess of small-pox and cholera, 
are found everywhere. Very many villages have an 
old fort with earthen or brick walls known as a gar hi, 
and this is commonly the residence of the patel. The 
fort is square and has walls about lo to 15 feet high and 
150 feet long. These are relics of the period of the Pin- 
dari raids, when on the approach of the marauders all 
the villagers hastened within the fort. In Wun, where 
there are very few forts, the patel’s house does not differ 
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from that of the cultivators. The houses of the tenants 
have one to three rooms with an angan or small yard in 
front, and a little space for a garden behind in which v^e- 
tables are grown during the rains. In Wun t&lulc the 
houses are usually thatched, but elsewhere they are often 
til(!d' and dhaba houses with flat mud roofs are common. 
The walls are of mud, plastered over bamboo matting. 
The Kunbis have a koiM or shed by the side of the house 
in which they keep their carts and agricultural imple¬ 
ments. The houses of the Mabars are little one-roomed 
huts or jkopras with a small yard in front. In some 
villiages there is a chauri or common house which serves 
as an office for the patel and also as a rest-house for 
subordinate Government officials. This is maintained 
by the District Board. The blacksmith's and carpenter's 
shops are places of common resort for the cultivators. 
Hither they wend in the morning and evening, often 
taking with them some implement which has to be mend¬ 
ed, and stay to talk. In the evening the elders generally 
meet at Maroti's temple and pay their respects to the 
deity, bowing or prostrating themselves before him. 
They sit and talk for a while and come away. A lamp 
before the temple is fed by contributions of oil from the 
women, and is kept burning usually up to midnight. In 
some villages there are two or three baithaks or places 
of meeting in the evening, and each cultivator frequents 
one of these. The baithak usually consists of a large 
banyan or pipal tree with a platform of stone or earth 
built round it to serve as a seat. Once a year in the 
month of Shrawan (August), the villagers subscribe and 
have a common feast, the Kunbis eating first and the 
Mahars after them. This is called aradhana. In this 
month also all the village deities are worshipped by the 
Joshi or priest and by the villagers. For twenty days 
after the Dasahra festival until the full moon of Kkrtik 
6 
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(October), the people collect in the morning and go round 
the village singing for an hour or two and then proceed 
to Maroti’s temple with the beating of drums to paj’ 
homage to the god. 

78. In summer the cultivators usually live in 
their fields where they erect tem- 
flekU™***”* °**** porary sheds known as mandwa , 
the name which is also applied to 
the marriage shed. The sides are made of bamboo 
matting (taiwa) and the tops of juari stalks {karbl). On 
the top a small grass hut is erected, and in this most of the 
household furniture is stored, while at a little distance in 
another small erection of bamboo matting plastered with 
mud and roofed with thatch, is kept the owner’s grain. 
This system of camping out is mainly adopted for fear of 
fire in the village, when the cultivator’s whole stock of 
grain and his household goods might be destroyed in a 
few minutes without possibility of saving them. The 
men and boys camp out in this manner all through the hot 
weather months, returning only to the house, where the 
women remain, for the midday and evening meals. With 
the approach of the rains thej’’ go back to the village, and 
the grain is then kept in the house or yard. 

79. Ordinary cultivators u.sually have earthen pots 

, • for cooking purposes and brass one.s 

b urniture iHid food 

for eating from, while the well-to- 
do have all their vessels of brass. No KunbI will lie 
on the ground, probably because a <lying man is always 
placed on the ground to breathe his last; and so 
everyone has a cot {bdj) consisting of a wooden frame with 
a bed usually made of the string of suM-heinp or the root- 
fibres of the palas tree {Biitea frondosa). The hemp- 
fibre is coloured red or black and occasionally green, and 
is strung in patterns. Most classes eat three times a 
day, at about eight in the morning, at midday, and after 
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da,fk. The morning meal (nihali) is commonly eaten 
in the field and the two others (jewan) at home. At 
midday they come home from work, bathe and take their 
meal, having a rest for about two hours in all. A little 
hut is made in front of the house and in this a stone slab 
is placed, on which they sit and wash themselves, nearly' 
al'ways using hot water. After finishing work the cul¬ 
tivator again comes home and has his evening meal, and 
then after a rest at about ten o’clock he goes again to 
the fields if the crops are on the ground, and sleeps on 
the mdra or small elevated platform erected in the field 
to protect the crop from birds and wild animals ; occa¬ 
sionally waking and emitting long-drawn howls or pull¬ 
ing the strings which connect with clappers in various 
l>arts of tlie field. Thus for nearly eight months of the 
yeat the cultivator sleeps in the fields and only during 
the remaining period at home. Juari is the staple food 
of the people, and is eaten at all three meals. It has no 
hus); and is ground in the ordinary manner, after which 
it is passed through a sieve, 'rhe smaller particles which 
go through make a fine flour known as fit, while the 
coarser or only half-ground graims remaining in the 
sieve are called kania. By the ordinary method of grind¬ 
ing i-.bout half of each quality is obtained, but by grinding 
a larger quantity of grain at one time, the work is le.ss tho. 
rouglrly done and the quantity of coar.se grain is naturally 
increased. The fine flour or pit is made into dough with 
hot water and baked into flat thick chapdtis or cakes 
known as bhdkar which weigh more than half a pound 
each ; while the kania or coarse flour is boiled in water 
like rice. Both kinds of food are commonly eaten at the 
midday and evening "meals, but in the morning only the 
cakes or bhdkars are prepared, no doubt because they 
are itiore easily cooked. The boiled pulse of arhar 
(Cajanus indiem) is commonly eaten with iuari, and the 
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cakes are either dipped in cold linseed oil or eaten dry. 
The sameness of this diet is varied by different vegetables 
of which the most important are brinjal, bhentR {Hibiscus 
esculentus), turai {Luffa acutangula), semi, a sort of bean, 
and the leaves of the ambari plant {Hibiscus cannabinus). 
These are usually boiled and then mixed into a salad with 
linseed or tilli oil, and seasoned with salt and powdered 
chillies. When no other vegetables are available, the 
pulse of mdng {Phaseolus muftgo) is ground into flour and 
small tablets are made from it. The Kunbis are also 
very fond of onions and garlic, which are chopped up 
and boiled or" eaten raw. Butter-milk, when available, 
is mixed with the boiled juari after it is cooked, while 
wheat and rice, butter and sugar are delicacies reserved 
for festivals. As a rule only water is drunk. Tobacco 
is commonly chewed after each meal, or smoked in leaf 
cigarettes, or in chilams or clay pipe-bowls without a 
stem. Cigarettes are prepared and are now largely 
sold in towns, being rolled in leaves of the tendu tree 
{Diospyros tomentosa). It is noticeable that different 
subdivisions of the same caste will usually take food 
together in Berar, though they do not intermarry ; and 
this is contrary to the custom of the Central Provinces 
where those who do not marry with each other also 
commonly decline to eat in common. 

80. The dress of the ordinary cultivator is most 
commonplace, and consists only of 
a loin-cloth, another cloth thrown 
over the shoulders and upper part of the body which, 
except for this, is often bare ; and a third rough cloth 
wound loosely round the head. All these, originally white, 
soon assume a very dingy hue. Sometimes a bands 
or loose white shirt is worn under the shoulder-cloth. 
There is thus often no colour in a man’s everyday attire, 
though the gala dress for holidays consists of a red pagri or 
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turban, a black, coloured or white coat, and a white 
loin-cloth with red silk borders if he can afford it. Women 
wear lugras or single long cloths of red or black cotton, 
an<l under this the chaR or small breast-cloth. Women of 
the cultivating and lower castes are usually tattooed 
with four dots on the face; one in the centre of the fore¬ 
head, one on each cheek, and one on the point of the 
chin. They also have a circle on the back of the right 
hand. Oond and Kolam women are profusely tattooed 
on the arms but not usually on the legs. The local Gonds 
sometimes send to Chanda for a skilful tattooer to oper¬ 
ate on their wrists and arms. Men, even of very low 
castes such as Dhobis, are to be seen with sect-marks on 
the forehead, which usually consist of a circular dot of 
sandalwood. Under native rule such presumption would 
have been severely punished, and in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces the lower castes ha\'e not as yet so broken through 
the <dd traditions. 

8 t When a child’s hair is cut for the first time the 
lower castes sometimes bury it 
Su|Krstitioiis rc- beneath a water-pot where the 
ing. ground js damp. Probably the idea 

of this is to make the child’s hair 
grovi as fast as the grass does under a water-pot. 
In 13 erar a child’s hair may be cut for the first 
time on the twelfth or thirteenth day after birth, 
. 4 mong Hindustani castes and Marwaris the hair 
is cat a few days after birth whether the child is 
a boy or a girl. The hair is buried, but not in a 
particular place. When the Muhammadans cut a 
child s hair for the first time or at least once in its 
life, l;he5' weigh it in a scale against silver or gold and 
distribute the amount in charity. On this occasion 
a goat should be roasted and eaten without any of 


I Berar Census Report, 1881. para 306. 
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its bones being broken. Among Hindustani Muham¬ 
madans a child's hair is cut for the first time forty- 
days after birth. But in Berar and Hyderabad the 
Muhammadans sometimes do not cut a boy’s hair at 
all until he is ten or eleven years old, and then they 
take it as an offering to the shrine of some saint. Brah¬ 
mans must cut a child’s hair in its first or third, but not 
in its second year. The first cutting is called jawal, and 
consists in simply clipping the hair. Generally before 
the child is three years old, the whole of its head is shaved 
except the scalp-lock. On this occasion the family 
priest attends and repeats some texts, and the ceremony 
is called chaul. In Berar the choti or scalp-lock is called 
shendi. This is the principal badge of a Hindu, as a 
beard is of a Muhammadan. A Muhammadan’s beard 
may be combed once a day, but it should not be trained 
to look fierce except when he is going into battle. A man 
who has a son among Kunbis and other castes will not be 
shaved on a Monday; this day is generally observed as 
a fast, and food is not taken till after noon by adults. 
Thursday is the day of Daridra or poverty, and if a man 
is shaved on that day he will become poor. Tuesday is 
Devi’s day and a man must not be shaved on that day, 
nor on Saturday because it is Hanuman’s day. He may 
be shaved on Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, unless 
the Amawas or day before the new moon fall on one of 


those days, in which case he must refrain. 

82. Another important class of the community are 
the village servants or balotidars 
they are known—in Berar, the 
name denoting the fact that they 
receive a present of a basket of juar-heads from the 
cultivator at the time of threshing. They also get a fixed 
contribution, and their dues vary in different cases from 
40 to 160 lbs. of juar annually, besides small presents of 
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the other kinds of grain. The patwSri was formerly a 
viUiige servant, but is now no longer so, being paid 
by Government by a.commission on the collections of 
revenue on a scale varying from five to one per cent, 
according to the amounts collected. Hereditary rights 
to the ofi&ces of patel and patwari are recognised by 
Government, and hence they are called watandars. There 
are nominally twelve balotidars or village servants, but 
the number is very variable and several of them are only 
found occasionally. 

According to Grant Duff the proper Maratha village 
ha<i formerly twenty-four. Among them the highest is 
the; Gurao or priest of the village temples of Mahadeo 
and Maroti. The Gurao’s position is now considered to 
be superior to that of the KunbI, who will sometimes 
take water from him. He has probably attained to this 
by his imitation of the customs of Brahmans. The Guraos 
now wear the sacred thread and abstain from the con¬ 
sumption of flesh and liquor. They take the offerings 
at the temples and play music before the gods at festivals. 
They were formerly employed as trumpeters in the Ma¬ 
ratha. armies. Some of the Guraos are J ains, and these 
dc' not intermarry with the others but act as priests at 
the Jain temples, and take the offerings, which no proper 
Jain will do. 

The Joshi is also a village priest who officiates at 
ceremonies, keeps the calendar for the observance of the 
festivals, and points out auspicious days, by means of the 
knowledge of astrology which he is supposed to possess, 
hilxcept for him the bulk of the community would be 
ignorant of the dates of festivals, and his almanac is his 
stock-in-trade. The Bhumak was formerly the worshipper 
of the indigenous village gods ; he was generally a Gond, 
and was retained by the immigrant Hindus as having a 
more intimate acquaintance with the deities of the soil, 
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crops, forests and hills, to worship these on their behalf, 
and to ensure that the earth and the seasons should 
fulfil their necessary functions in producing sustenance 
for mankind. But in many places, with the decline in 
reverence for the ancient gods, the priestly functions of 
the Bhumak have fallen into abeyance. He is now a 
village servant who keeps clear the chauri or village rest- 
house, and waits on Government officials. He also sup¬ 
plies to the villagers plates made from the leaves of the 
palds tree (Butea frondosa) for marriages, and bel' leave.s 
for offerings to Mahadeo and Maroti. 

83. The Mahar is the village watchman, but he is 

. only known as Kotwar in a few 

Village watchmen 

localities. Usually he is called Kam- 
dar Mahar. But here he is not so strictly a Government 
servant as in the Central Provinces, and receives only the 
contributions of grain, the amount of the due and the 
mode of calculation varying greatly. He may receive 
from half a maund to two maunds of juari per plough of 
two bullocks and his food on four holidaj's. He patrols 
the village at night and acts as a servant and messenger 
to the patel, and also often serves as a referee on matters 
affecting the ^'illage boundaries and customs. This is pro¬ 
bably because the Mahars were residents of the country 
before the Kunbis came. Another duty performed 
by the Mahar is the removal of the carcases of dead 
animals. The flesh is eaten and the skin retained as 
wage for the work. The patel and his relatives, however, 
sometimes claim to have the skins of their own animals 
returned; and in some places where half the agriculturists 
of the village claim kinship with the patel, the Mahars feel 
and resent the loss. Another custom, which occasionally 
obtains, gives one-quarter of the skin to the Mahar, one- 

' Aeg'e marmelos, the tree sacred to Siva. 

^ Beiar Census Report, 1881, para. 273. 
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quarter to the Chambhar, and a half to the patel. A third 
duty, which has perhaps now fallen into abeyance, was 
the opening of grain-pits, the noxious gas from which 
at times produced asphyxia. For this the Mah^r received 
the tainted grain. The village Mahars also take the 
winding-sheets of corpses, and the pieces of unburnt 
wood which remain when the body has been consumed. 

84. The Chambhir repairs the shoes of the culti¬ 

vators, and repairs the mot or 
Majig leather bag for drawing well-water. 

This he does free in return for the 
annual contribution, but for new shoes and a new mot 
he must be paid. In many villages the annual con¬ 
tributions are only paid to him by cultivators who have 
wells. He will not repair shoes for the impure castes as 
the Mahars or Mings, but if they come to buy a new pair 
from him he does not enquire as to their caste. 

The Ming is the village musician. He plays music 
on festivals, and makes proclamation in the village by beat¬ 
ing the tom-tom. Such proclamations are made when 
the village has to be cleaned, or the revenue realised from 
the cultivators, or for announcing the arrival of the 
vaccinator who is known to the people as Devi doctor, 
or for the sale of attached houses or fields. He also cas¬ 
trates cattle free of charge in return for the annual 
contribution of grain. Formerly he acted as the State 
hangman, and his wife as the village midwife. 

85. The Mhali is the village barber who shaves the 

cultivators and carries the torch tn 
vanft village ser- wedding processions. In Wun taluk 

instead of the fixed contribution, 
he receives 20 lbs. of grain for every man who has begun 
to have his face shaved. He shaves the cultivators once 

I T)evi, the wife of Mahadeo, whose principal rural incarnation la 
aa the goddess of small-pox. 
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in a fortnight or a month, using cold water, and as his 
wages are fixed, he does his work leisurely. 

The WarthI or washerman cleans the clothes of the 
patel and patwari every day, for which he gets his food. 
He washes the clothes of the other cultivators on festi¬ 
vals and at other times as required, and receives the or¬ 
dinary contribution. 

The Warhi or Sutar, as the carpenter is called, and 
the Khati or blacksmith, mend the wooden and iron 
implements of agriculture, but must be paid for new ones. 

The Pardhi or Takankar mends the stone grinding- 
mills by hammering the surface to roughen it when it has 
worn smooth. He is not found in all localities, and in the 
Central Provinces this occupation is never included among 
those paid for by contributions of grain, so far as has been 
ascertained. But it presumably exists, as the grinding- 
stones must require repair. This branch of the Pardhis is 
separate from the hunting class, who in the Central 
Provinces are sometimes hired by the village as a whole to 
watch the crops and keep off wild animals. Another ver^' 
interesting village menial, also not found in the Central 
Provinces, is the Fakir. In parts of the District even 
Hindus will not eat the flesh of animals unless their 
throats have been cut, while living, in the Muhammadan 
fashion; and it is for this purpose that the Fakir is em¬ 
ployed, going about from village to village to do the work. 
At the time of the juari harvest he sacrifices a goat on the 
threshing-fioor, and is known as Munjewar because in 
pre-Muhammadan times he cutoff thegoat’s head (munda). 
The Kumbhar or potter supplies earthen pots at festivals 
and marriages, giving four or five to each cultivator. 
At harvest time he also gives each tenant a new vessel 
from which the labourers drink in the field, and in return 
for this receives the basket of juar-pods at harvest. 
For the making of his pots he takes the dung of horses 
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atid the ashes from cooking-stoves and gets his clay free 
from the village land. 

The 'I'hakur is a debased kind of Rajput, who acts 
as the village bard and genealogist. He attends at 
weddings and sings songs known as kavit in praise of his 
hosts and their family. The villagers often engage for 
the rains a Haridas, who expounds or recites the sacred 
books to them; while the Puranik or priest learned in the 
Puranas teaches these b^r discussion rather than by 
recitation. 

EliAOING PAMII.IES. 

86. There is little to be said about the leading 

. ,, , families of the District. Each of 

teadmg families. 

the 59 parganas has its own Desh- 
niukli and Deshpande families, and most of them have, 
or had, separate KazI families. Practically none of the 
other high offices of an}- former government is still repre¬ 
sented. Ancient zamindari families such as are foimd 
in other parts of India are almost unknown in Berar. 
JagTrdars and Izardars hold on a somewhat similar 
ten ure, but none of them have many villages; and izara 
tenure dates only from 1865 or later. The largest 
landholder in the District is said to be Dattatreya Krishna 
Rao, Deshmukh of Parwa in Kelapur taluk, a Lingayat 
Wani bjr caste, who holds 16 jagir, 8 izara, and 3 palampat 
villeiges besides fields in other villages, and pays over 
Rs. 10,000 a year as land revenue. He is an infant, 
born in 1906, but his father was highly respected, and the 
family was recognised as holding a high position before 
the Assignment of 1853. Men of weight and position 
used to be given ‘ chair certificates,’ printed cards saying 
simply that the holder was entitled to a chair in the 
presence of a European officer. The system seems now 
practically to have ceased, but the production of such a 
certificate given twenty years ago shows that the repre- 
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sentative of the family at that time was a man of position, 
character, and ability. There were formerly some Hono¬ 
rary Magistrates in the District, but there are none at 
present. The only title-holder is Rao Sahib Purshotam 
Purhnik of Wun, jaglrdi,r and Izardar, who received his 
honour in 1907. At one time the chief man of the Ban- 
iaras, though he might have little influence outside his 
own caste, had great power within it. When the BerSlr 
Gazetteer of 1870 was written the chief man was Rhmu 
Naik, Izardar of Yeoliin the south-east of Yeotmal Taluk. 
The Superintendent of Police wrote, p. 197: ‘ Ramu’s 
authority and influence is greater than that of any man 
in Berar, I believe,’ and he was able to exact fines of 
Rs. 5000 and Rs. 8000. It is said that thirty or forty 
years ago the Deputy Commissioner asked him to pro¬ 
vide some Banjara recruits for military service and he, 
after due deliberation, offered some thousands of men. 
Presently he explained that he could not send anyone for 
permanent service. He had thought the men were only 
wanted temporarily in some private quarrel of the Deputy 
Commissioner’s. 



CHAPTER IV. 

AGRICULTURE. 


SOILS. 

87. The Berar system of soil classification for 
land-revenue assessment is different 
tio*”^'^^^^'^******'* followed in the Central 

Provinces. Three main classes of 
soil are distinguished, depth is taken into account, a list 
of deteriorating ingredients has been drawn up, and a 
table has been made showing how far any combination of 
these considerations causes a particular soil to differ in 
productive capacity from soil of standard quality. 
Fields are then classified, not as having particular kinds 
of soil, but as having productive capabilities of so 
many annas as compared with the sixteen-anna 
quality The greater part of the land in this District 
belongs to the first and best of the main classes. It is 
of a uniform fine texture and varies in colour from 
black to dark brown. Wun taluk, however, contains 
a tjuantity of soil of the second class, of a uniform 
but coarser texture, and of a reddish colour; and 
Kelapur taluk has a certain amount of soil of the third 
class, of coarse gravelly or loose friable texture, and of a 
colour varying from light brown to grey. Even where the 
land belongs to the best class it is very rarely of standard 
qua.lity. Three defects are common all over the Dis¬ 
trict, a mixture of nodular pieces of limestone {chunkhad), 
a sloping surface (uiarwat), and an excessive admixture 
of sand {walsar). A great difference, however, exists 
between the alluvial soil of the Payanghat plain and the 
large valleys, and the soil of the hilly parts of the taluk. 
The former is deep and good, and its average valuation is 
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ten annas or more, while the latter is light, shallow, 
and generally valued at only five or six annas. 

88. Certain other terms are in common use among 

cultivators but no statistics can 

Popular terms 

be given of the amount of land of 
each description. Kali, black, soil belongs to the first 
class of the survey scheme. It is sometimes called 
gawhali or gawhari if it is suitable for wheat. Red soil 
is tambadi, or sometimes tambdri; and soil of a light 
colour is pdndhari. Soil containing nodules of limestone 
is called chunkhadi, or if the limestone is very excessive 
bharki. Stony soil, such as is found in great quantities 
on the hills of the District, is called bardi; and because the 
muram subsoil is quickly reached in it the words murami, 
muyynM, and kharbt are also applied to it. Dight soil is 
called halkl, alluvial land on the banks of streams kachhdr, 
and land manured by drainage from a village site khdri. 
Dow-lying land retentive of moisture is sometimes called 
lawan and sometimes gadliao; high sloping land which 
dries quickly, uphdt; waste land, padit; land at a distance 
from houses and liable to damage from wild beasts, 
jangal or ran (though often there is no recognised name); 
land which is liable to be flooded or which has mud 
(gal) spread over it, malai; and irrigated land is called 
maid or bagdyat. Irrigated land is for revenue purposes 
further distinguished as motasthal when it is watered by 
means of a mot or leather bucket, from a well; and pdtas- 
thal bagdyat when it is watered by a channel or pat from 
a tank or stream. In spite of the encouragement given 
by a low rate of assessment very little irrigation is 
practised; but well-irrigation is much more common than 
the other kind. 

STATISTICS OF CULTIVATION. 

89. Statistics are given to illustrate firstly, the 
general increase of cultivation in the District over a long 
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period; secondly, the progress in regard to the more 
important crops separately; and 
cuitiva thirdly, the present state of culti¬ 
vation. 

Firstly, cultivation has been extending rapidly and 
almost constantly ever since the assignment of 1853 ; 
but owing to the lack of a survey and to changes in the 
boundaries of the District exact statistics cannot be given 
for the first 27 years. Figures for Pusad taluk are not 
available, but conditions in that taluk were very similar 
to those elsewhere; and so the omission is of little im¬ 
portance. Statistics are therefore given to illustrate 
progress during the 24 years from 1880-81 to 1904-05, and 
they are given only for the four taluks which made up 
the old Wun District. The area of the District in both 
years was almost exactly 2,500,000 acres. The area 
occupied for cultivation was just er 1,100,000 acres in 
the former year, and just over 1,800,000 acres in the 
latter Cultivation extended by 700,000 acres in 24 
years, at the rate of over 2 J per cent, a year. According 
to the .statistics given in the original Settlement Reports, 
cultivation in the different taluks extended at rates 
varying from to per cent, a year for the twelve 
years ending in 1874. The statistics, owing to a survey 
not having been made, are far from reliable, but they 
illustrate the unquestionable fact that cultivation has 
been extending rapidly ever since 1853. 

90. Secondly, statistics are given to show changes 
in the extent of cultivation of all 
ciopa.^^^ separate more important crops separately 

For the sake of comparison these 
figures are given only for the four taluks of the old Wun 
District. To avoid accidental variations they are given, 
not for single years, but in each case for the average 
of a number of years. The average of the first five 
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years, for which accurate figures are available, 1880-1885, 
is compared with that of the last five years, 1902-1907, 
giving the development of a period of 22 years. 


Kharif or autumn 
crops. 

Average 
acreage, 
1880-1.■.85. 

Average 
a.reage, 
1902 tgo7 

Annual in¬ 
crease per 
cent. 

Juari 

439,600 

747,800 

3 

Cotton .. 

254,600 

480,400 

4 

Tur 

55,200 

124,400 

5 i 

Til 

59,800 

65,000 

i 







1 Average 

|" Average 

Annual de- 

R»bi or spring crops 

1 acreage, 
18801885, 

1 

1 acreage, 

1 1902*1907. 

i 

create per 
cent. 

Wheat .. 

83,400 

1 

49,600 

2 

Linseed .. 

91,800 

45,600 

2i 


A third and smaller spring crop, gram, extended 
from 32,500 to 40,000 acres, an average annual increase 
of I per cent.; but upon the whole kharif crops extended 
more rapidly than the general cultivation, and at the ex¬ 
pense of rabi cultivation. Juari is grown chiefly in rotation 
with cotton. The grain is the staple food and the stalk 
is the staple fodder of the District. Tur is a staple food 
next in importance to juari. The cultivation of these 
food-grains has increased at greater rates (3 and 5^ per 
cent.; than cultivation in general (2^ per cent.) and at a 
much gj-eater rate than population (i per cent.). This 
should mt an that the District is much better supplied with 
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food now than it was in i88i. Wheat has at no time 
been a common food-grain. According to the records 
th^: cultivation of tur has extended more rapidly than 
that of cotton, but people generally say that the pro¬ 
portion of tiir to cotton has been steadily decreasing for 
several years. Probably the returns are incorrect, and a 
somewhat larger acreage should be assigned to cotton and 
a smaller area to tur. The two crops are sown together, 
and there is not merely a natural difficulty in estimating 
the area under each, but till quite recently village officers 
understood that it was proper to fill in the form by giving 
four parts ot the joint area to cotton and one to tur, even 
when they knew that this was over-stating the area of 
tur, A similar difficulty occurs in estimating the rela¬ 
tive areas under juari and mung, which are sown to¬ 
gether through the same drill. One part of mung is general¬ 
ly sown to eight of juari, but village officers frequently fail 
to give correct returns on the point, though it is not clear 
just what correction should be made. Thirdly, figures 
are given to illustrate the present state of cultivation. 
gi. The total area of the District is 3,332,788 
acres, or 5183 square miles. Out 
ouUiSn. 5 per cent, is con¬ 

sidered incapable of cultivation; 
3 per cent, is set aside for village sites, grazing and 
similar purposes, or is taken up with roads, tanks, or 
rivers; 23 per cent, is forest; 66 per cent, is already 
occupied and under cultivation; and only 3 per cent, re¬ 
mains unoccupied but available for cultivation. The 
soil of this 3 per cent, is so poor that its average assessment 
is under two-and-a-half annas, while that of the occupied 
land is eight annas. It is necessary for the general 
welfare of the country to maintain much of the forest, 
and in fact the forest soil is also mostly poor; but it is a 
question now under consideration whether the pasture 
7 
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land which forms C Class forest should be disforested and 
given out for cultivation. Such forest occupies 637 
square miles, or nearly 12 per cent, of the District, It is 
clear that apart from some such change cultivation in 
the District cannot extend much further. The land 
occupied for cultivation in the whole District during the 
last five years has been on an average 2,176,609 acres. 
Out of this nearlv 10 per cent, was left fallow, juari 
had 43 per cent , cotton 27 per cent., tur 6 per cent, 
til, wheat, linseed, and gram 2 and 3 per cent, 
each, and miscellaneous other crops the remaining 
5 or 6 per cent. There are less than 11,000 acres of 
irrigated land in the District, that is, only about half per 
cent. Chillies occupy about 20,000 acres, and vegetables 
—chiefly brinjals, onions, and sweet potatoes—12,000, 
rice takes about 6000 acres, tobacoo 4000, and sugarcane 
500. There are 40 acres of indigo. Double cropping is 
almost unknown. 

CROPS, 

92. The prosperity of the District largely depends 
Cotton upon cotton. During the past five 

years the average area under cotton 
has been acres. The chief kind formerly grown 

was bant. It has a fairly long staple and is classed at 
mills with middling American. It is still grown to some 
extent, especially towards the Pusad end of the Dis¬ 
trict ; but the chief kind now grown is that called vHayatl 
or hate vilayatl. It has a short staple and so does not 
provide as good thread as bant, but it is very hardy and 
prolific. It does well with little rain, ripens quickly, and 
gives four or five pickings, or even more; whereas bant 
only gives two. The cotton is called vildyati because it 
was introduced into Berar from outside. Its history is 
rather curious. About forty years ago, when compara¬ 
tively little cotton was produced in Berar, Government 
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ma Je great efforts to extena cotton cultivation; but it 
was believed that to secure a permanently profitable 
trade the cotton grown must be of long staple. Vilayatt 
cotton seems to have come from the Nerbudda valley to 
Khilndesh. It was then grown in Khandesh and brought 
into Berar in spite of the disapproval of Government. 
It has in fact been profitable because, it is said, mills on 
the continent of Europe use it for inferior kinds of cloth. 
English mills are said to use almost exclusively cotton 
of a longer staple. The word kata, thorn, is applied to 
this cotton because there is a point like a thorn on the 
pod and on the seed. The cotton seed, sarki, which is 
produced in the boll, bond, of cotton along with the lint, 
rul, is a valuable by-product as it is a very useful food 
for cattle. 

93. Cotton does well all over the District, even on 
light soils. It is considered every- 
Cultivation. where that cotton and juari ought to 

be sown in turn, bmal, though people sometimes sow 
cotton in two successive years because of the greater 
profit upon it. The land is sometimes prepared by deep 
ploughing, done with the ndgar, but this is seldom 
thought necessary unless a quantity of grass (generally 
khunda grass) has taken root in the field. Deep plough¬ 
ing is sometimes needed every year but is generally thought 
necessary only once in from four to six years. Otherwise 
surface ploughing or harrowing, with the wakhar, is 
alone done. It is needed chiefly to remove the stalks, 
kdde of the last crop, such stalks in the case of cotton 
being called parhdtya, and in the case of juari phan or 
dhas. The wakhar is generally taken once along the 
length of the field and once across the breadth of it. It 
is well known that cotton is much improved by being 
manured, though it is said that the full benefit of the 
manure is felt, not in the year in which it is applied; bat 
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in the next year. The only manure used is the dung 
of cattle, and, as this is also needed for fuel, there 
is not as much available as the land wants. The only 
crops manured are cotton and juari. It is said in Yeotmal 
taluk, in which there is comparatively advanced culti¬ 
vation, that land is only manured once in three or four 
years. The quantity applied is one heap, dHig, to every 
six or eight feet, there being seven or eight heaps in a 
cartload. 

94. Cotton seed may be obtained either from a 

steam ginning factory, kdrkhdna, jin. 

Sowing and growth. 

or from a hand gin, rechd. The seed 
obtained from factories is often so injured that it does not 
germinate well. It is said in Wun taluk that the hand 
gins which were made for bani cotton do not answer with 
vildyatl cotton, but this difficulty is not found in other 
taluks. Hand gins are scarce everywhere, but on the 
whole more seed for sowing seems to be obtained from 
them than from factories. In .some places it is chiefly 
sdhiikdrs, moneylenders, who keep hand gins, but this is 
not the case everywhere. When seed obtained from a 
factory is sown, it is drilled especially thickly. Apart from 
this, no general effort is made to obtain good seed. Some 
cultivators try to sow just before the beginning of the 
rains, but it is more usual to sow after one or two falls 
have occurred. The Mrig Nakshatra, which generally 
corresponds fairly closely with the middle fortnight of 
June, is commonly considered the proper time for sowing. 
The seed must be separated from the lint so that it may 
pass through the drill. This is done by pressing it 
through the meshes of a tightly strung bdj or khdt, an 
ordinary country cot. The seeds are then washed in 
cowdung and water, or earth and water, to keep them 
from sticking together. They are dropped through a 
bamboo tube, sarlA, which is trailed behind a wakhar. 
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It is a practice all over the District to drill so many 
rows, las, of cotton and then one of tur. In the western 
parts the most common arrangement is called harola \ 
one row of tur is sown to twelve of cotton. In Yeotmal 
taluk the rows of tur are being set further apart because 
cotton is the more profitable crop ; there are generally 
from sixteen to twenty-five rows of cotton to one of tur. 
A cotton field is thus divided into long narrow strips of 
cotton with lines of tur, which is a thick bushy plant 
higher than the cotton, between them. Two reasons are 
generally given for this arrangement. Firstly, the tur 
gets air and sunshine freely and so does better than it 
would do if it were all in one patch—though on the other 
hand it often overshadows and dwarfs the row of cotton 
next to it. Secondly, by marking the field into clear 
divisions it prevents quarrels about the work done by each 
labourer at the times of weeding and picking. 

fl5. Cotton has to be weeded again and again, the 

„ . exact number of times varying great- 

Gro'.vth and picking. . . o o 

ly. Weeding is scarcely ever done 
except at breaks in the rains. One reason is that it is 
diflScult to take the daura, hoe, over the ground till the 
soil ha,s had time to dry a little. Another is that the oper¬ 
ation. hardens the surface of the ground, and unless the 
rain continues long enough to soften it again the crop 
will suffer. Rain is sometimes so continuous that there 
are lew opportunities for weeding. Most of the weeds, 
especially those between the rows, are removed by hoes 
drawn by bullocks, at first by a small hoe called daura 
and later, as the cotton grows higher, by a larger one called 
dhundd. Such hoeing is generally done about five times. 
The weeds that spring up actually in the rows must be 
removed by hand. This is called nindan, and is usually 
done twice. The cultivator goes through the village 
and hires a large number of women and has the whole 
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field done at one time. There are often fifty women at 
work in one field. The weeds are removed from the rows 
of cotton with a khurpd, a small sickle with the outer 
edge sharpened instead of the inner; and at tire same 
time the cotton plants are thinned out to a distance 
which varies from six to twelve inches according to the 
goodness of the soil. The best weather for cotton is 
fairly heavy rain with frequent intervals of dry weather 
through June, July, and August, and a few good showers 
ill September. If the rain is continuous the plants turn 
yellow and a great number of weeds spring up. Rain in 
September may anake all the difference between a poor 
crop and a very good one. It is ver}' bad to have rain 
in October or November, when the bolls are opening, 
but rain at that time is fortunately very rare. 

96. The. first cotton picking, wechd, is generally 
, made in the beginning of November. 

Hindu cultivators begin on a day 
chosen by the Brahman as auspicious. A small cere¬ 
mony is performed, that of Siiddevl or Mohutd. The 
number of pickings varies but is generally about five, 
though in 1901 there were eleven over a great part of 
Berar. They succeed each other at intervals of a fort- 
^night or three weeks till the beginning of February. The 
second and third give the most cotton. Picking is done 
almost entirely by women because a woman picks more 
cleverly than a man. The work does not generally begin 
till about noon, and lasts till sunset. Payment is made 
by the amount brought by each worker being divided into 
so many parts, and one part—whichever she may choose— 
being given to the picker. The number of parts varies 
according to the state of the crop. For the first picking 
it is usually fifteen, for the next twenty, and for the last 
perhaps two only. On the market day the labourers 
sell their pickings of the last week and buy supplies for 
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the next. The cultivator takes his cotton at intervals to a 
cotton market or a ginning factory, or, occasionally, 
sells it to a travelling agent. The seeds are removed by 
ginning; the lint is pressed into bales (gattha) ; and 
the cotton is sent to Bombay. The whole process which 
may be considered the cotton season, kapsacha hangam, 
las1;s from November till March, April, or even May. 

97. A cultivator generally reckons that 6 or 7 
„ j ^ seers, that is, 12 or 14 pounds, should 

be sown by one wakhar ; and that with 
ordinary bullocks two wakhars should sow one tifait ; 
that is, 3^ or 4 acres, in a day. The exact amount sown 
per acre varies considerably, but i? generally from 8 to 12 
pounds. There is far greater variation and uncertainty 
about the outturn. The quantity actually produced 
varies according to seed, soil, and season. The grower 
sells it by instalments at different prices and with different 
systems of weighing. Estimates of the outturn of kapus, 
uncleaned cotton, all given by people in a position to 
judge, vary from 150 to 500 pounds an acre. The most 
common were from 173 to 200 pounds an acre. This was 
for an ordinary crop, a crop of 10 or 12 annas, and for 
ordinary land. A bumper crop on good land might 
give more than twice as much. No standard outturn has 
been odicially fixed for the District. Estimates used 
formerly to be given in the revenue reports, but they were 
certainly incorrect. Special official estimates at various 
times daring the last 40 years make the average outturn 
of Berar, that for a 12-anna crop, 320 lbs. of uncleaned 
or (at 26 per cent.) 83 lbs. of cleaned cotton an acre. 
The standard or normal outturn for the Central Provinces 
is 100 lbs. of cleaned cotton an acre. 

g8. Cotton brings more profit into the District than 
any other crop, but juari (in Berar 
always pronounced jawart or pvam 
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which occupies a greater area and supplies the staple 
food of the people, is upon the whole quite as important. 
The long stalks of Jimri, karbi, form the chief fodder- 
supply; and the chaff, kutar, is also given to cattle. A 
cultivator to some extent devotes a larger or smaller 
area to juari according to the size of the family for which 
he must provide food. The average area under juari 
during the last five years was, according to the returns 
937,000 acres. As a rule juari and mung are sown 
mixed together, the ordinary proportion being eight 
parts of juari to one of mung. It is probable that village 
oSicers in making their reports have given somewhat 
inaccurate accounts of the respective areas of the two, 
but even if a deduction is made on this account, juari 
remains the most extensive crop of the District. One 
reason for sowing the two crops together is that the leaves 
of mung drop off and act as manure to the juari. Besides 
this mung is an important grain food itself. Over a dozen 
kinds of juari are grown in the District. They vary 
in regard to the depth of soil required, quickness of ripen¬ 
ing, liability to disease and to damage from birds, quality 
of grain, and in other respects. No juari is sown as a 
rabi crop. 

99. Juari, like cotton, can be grown all over the 
_ District. The soil is prepared for 

both crops in the same way. People 
used to burn their old karhi, juari stalks, just before 
sowing the new crop because it was said that the new 
crop would not grow till the old one had been destroyed. 
This practice increased the difficulty of getting fodder 
at the 1899-1900 famine, and has been given up from 
that time. Juari is sown after the first few falls of rain, 
a little iater, as a rule, than cotton. People generally 
sow selected seed from their own fields. Sowing is 
almost always done by means of a light treble drill. 
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J uari harvest. 


tifan, though a few Kolams who have very poor fields 
sow it with a wakhar. In some parts of the District, 
branches, generally of bnhiil wood, are tied to the back 
of the tifan to cover the seed with soil; this is called 
phasati. In other p.irts the light plough which is generally 
called wakkar, but which when thus used is called rasni, 
follows the tifan for the same purpose. Juari is general¬ 
ly weeded twice with a light bullock hoe, daura, and once 
by hand. It grows so quickly and so high that weeds are 
soon unable to gain a footing. The fields need to be 
wa.tched by night on account of wild animals for three 
or four months, and by day also to keep birds away from 
th<; grain, for one or two months. This watching, rakh- 
wali or rakhan, is done by one of the cultivator’s 
servants. 

100. The harvest lasts from the end of November till 
the middle of January. It begins, 
like most agricultural operations, with 
a small religious ceremony. The height of the crop may 
be that of a man on horseback or may be only a foot or 
two, according to the soil. Each stalk bears one ear or 
head which may weigh anything up to 10 ounces. The 
ears, kants (singular), and kanse (plural) in Marathi, and 
bhuttd, in Hindustani, are very good to eat even before the 
cro]> is quite ripe. The stalk, dhdndd, is also edible until 
it becomes too hard. (Juari when it first appears above 
the ground is said to be poisonous to cattle.) In harvest 
the stalks are cut at the height of a few inches or a foot 
above the ground, and are left to lie in the field for about 
a week to dry. The cutting, kdpne or songni, is done 
by men and is paid in kind. The reason generally given 
for leaving so much of the stalk in the ground is that it 
hurts one's waist to stoop lower. Some people add, 
and this looks a more sufficient reason, that the very bot¬ 
tom of the stalk is too coarse for cattle to eat it. When 
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the juari is dry the ears are cut off Viy women, the process 
being called khudan j and the stalks are tied in small 
bundles, pendyd or piilya, by men. The stalks are then 
stacked and the ears are carried to a threshing-floor, 
khald, where they are left a few weeks longer to become 
dry enough for threshing, tudawan In many villages 
a part of the common land is set apart for this work, 
khalwddi, and some people at least are able to do all 
further operations quite near their houses ; others have 
to do everj^thing in the fields, two or three cultivators 
often using the same threshing-floor. This floor is cir¬ 
cular. Weeds and grass are removed and the ground is 
hardened by being watered and beaten with mallets or 
trodden by cattle. It is then smeared with cowdung 
and swept clean when dry. A pole is fixed in the centre, 
several cartloads of grain are spread out on the floor, and 
bullocks—^sometiraes, but rarely, muzzled—are harnessed 
in a row and made to walk round and round upon the 
heads of grain till they are properly trodden out. Oc¬ 
casionally, for lack of bullocks, carts are driven round 
upon the grain. The juari which is to be used for sowing 
is selected and kept in the ears in a dry place till the sow¬ 
ing season, and is then threshed with mallets. There are 
no threshing machines and no winnowing machines. For 
winnowing, upanndy a man stands a few feet above the 
ground on a windy day and a second person hands up to 
him baskets of grain and chaff from the threshing floor. 
He pours out the contents with his hands as high as he 
can reach, and the wind carries the chaff away from the 
grain. Almost all over Berar juari is stored in pits 
{pewa) in the ground, but it gradually gets spoilt by 
this method. In Darwha taluk it is kept in large bins 
or in sacks above the ground, and this way is said to 
be satisfactory. 

loi. The amount of juari sown varies from r to 2. 
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seers an acre. For instance, if the ground is stony more 
„ . ^ ^ seed is sown because the stones 

are thought to destroj' some seed. 
Extra seed is also sown if the cultivator happens to want 
ka>rbi for fodder more than grain. No standard outturn 
has been fixed for the District, though in 1899 the Director 
of Agriculture estimated the annual outturn for the whole 
of Berar at 600 lbs. an acre. Besides this there would be 
perhaps 200 bundles of karJn and a certain amount of 
chaff. 


Tur. 


Wheat. 


102. Tur occupies an area less only than juari and 
cotton. It is shown in the returns 
as having more than 120,000 acres, 

but this is probably an over-estimate. It is always 
sown together with cotton, but the proportion of tur 
sown is decreasing in order that tl ere may be more space 
for cotton, which is a more prof :able crop, 'rctr is an 
important grain food. 

103. Wheat, gaA«, is the nw st important spring or 
rabi crop. It? average area during the 
last five years has been 71,000 acres. 

On good black soil, with a fairl}' heavy rainfall, wheat 
is more profitable even than cotton, birt it is not profitable 
on light soil or with a poor rainfall. People sometimes 
plough up a cotton crop which has failed through an 
untimely break in the rains, and sow wheat or some other 
rabi i;rop instead. There has been less rain for the last 
twelve years than there used to be formerly. Wheat is 
still grown largely in Wun taluk, in parts of Pusad, and 
in Y<?otraal taluk below the ghats ; but upon the whole 
its cultivation has decreased by over a third in the last 
twenty years. Wheat is the staple food of some im¬ 
migrants from the north of India, and in the aggregate 
a large quantity is consumed in the District; but very 
little wheat is eaten by individual natives of this part of 
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India. The kinds mostly grown are kathi, bansl, and 
haura. Kathi is much the most common. It is hard, 
red, bearded wheat. In the Central Provinces it is 
called kdiha and kathia. Bansl is grown to a less extent, 
and only on good soils. It is white and softer than the 
others, Haura, which is grown least of all, is hard, white, 
and bearded. Wheat can be grown repeatedly in the 
same field without any rotation. The soil is ploughed 
with the ndgar if there is much grass in it, but otherwise 
only with the wakhar. This ploughing is done once to 
remove the stumps of the last harvest, once in the hot 
weather, and again every two or three weeks in the 
rains, so that absolutely no weeds are left in the fields- 
Sowing begins in the Swdti Nakshatra, in October. If 
the soil is lumpy, dhawall, a wakhar upside down is 
drawn across it to break up the lumps. Otherwise a 
log of wood, pathdl, is hauled across it/ The seed is 
sown through a heavy double drill, mogdd, drawn by 
three pairs of bullocks. Rain is wanted till the Hqsta 
Nakshatra or asterism, in the middle of September, for 
rabi crops to be thoroughly good; but there are very 
fair Cl ops in the present season, 1907-08, though there 
has been practically no rain since August. The standard 
or normal outturn of wheat in the Central Provinces 
is 550 lbs. ail acre. 

104. Linseed and gram are the other important 

spring crops. Linseed, jawas, has 
Lirtteed and gram. ^ > ’ 

during the last five years had an area 

of close on 50,000 acres, more than half of which has 
been in Wun taluk. The average in Darwha, where very 
little rahi is grown, was less than 700 acres. The area 
under linseed has diminished even more than that undei 
wheat. Gram (Marathi harbara, Hindustani chand) has 
covered about 40,000 acres on an average. Its acreage 
has increased a little during the last twenty years 
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but at a less rate than general cultivation. All the 
rahi crops together form only a small fractionj some¬ 
thing less than one-tenth, of the total crops of the 
District. 


105. All crops, but especially cotton, are attacked 


X>is(>ases and Insect 
pests. 


by various diseases. Some of these 
are caused directly by bad weather 
but most by insects, though again the 


insects often spread in dry weather and are killed by rain. 


Cultivators have names for most of the diseases and for 


some of the insects, but occasionally, when the insect 
lives inside a knot of leaves or inside the boll or stem 


of cotton, they seem not to know that there is an insect 
present at all. They do very little in the way of remedy¬ 
ing diseases but merely wait for a change in the weather 
Cultivators often leave the stalks of an old crop in their 
fields for some time while they are busy about threshing 
or social matters—for instance the chief marriage season 
comes just after the cold weather harvest. According to 
Mr. H. Maxwell-Lefroy’s ‘ Indian Insect Pests,’ it 
appears that this and other vegetation greatly helps in¬ 
jurious insects to live from one season to another. The 


sam.e book, besides giving special remedies for different 
diseases, seems to suggest as a general remedy that affected 
plants should be burnt directly a disease appears in a 
field, Otherwise the insects increase in those plants and 
spread to others and so cause much greater loss. Rust, 
gerua, in which the plant becomes red all over, often 
follows a long break in the rains. Cultivators sometimes 
say that rust will come if the sky is red at the Pola 
festis'al in August. 

106. Very little fruit is grown in the District. 

_ There are one hundred and sixty acres 

Fruit trees. 

of guavas, red and white; eight of 
plantains, fifty of oranges, and three of sour lime all 
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irrigated. There are also a certain number of mango 
trees and gi'oves in the fields. 

107. The chief agricultural implements are the 

wakhar^ nagar, tifan, mogda 

**^^*'^ danrd and dhundd. The ndgar 
is a plough for deep ploughing. 
It consists of a very rough share fixed into a heavy 
wooden body. The share is called kushd. It is 
simply a pointed iron bar about three feet long and 

an inch square. The part of it which projects 

below the body of the p ough, ddtd, is about 
six inches long. It points downwards and forwards. 


The ndgar is used for the breaking up of new land, 
for clearing a field of weeds, and very occasionally 
for sowing juari. In some parts, especially where 
there is khunid grass, the land is ploughed with 
the ndgar every year. In others the ndgar is used only 
once in five or six years, or even at greater intervals. 
It is generally drawn by two pairs of bullocks. The 
wakhar is a surface-plough. It can be turned into a drill 
by a bamboo tube, sarld, being attached to it. Branches 
of wood are also sometimes tied behind it to brush earth 


over the seed. The wakhar consists of an iron share 


called phds, and a flat block of wood called jdnkhud or 
jdnola. The phds is an iron blade about nineteen inches 
long and two or three inches wide. The wakhar is drawn 
by a single pair of bullocks. It is used for removing the 
roots and stalks of old crops, for ploughing fields intended 
for rabi, and as a drill for sowing cotton only. To remove 
roots a field is ploughed once lengthways and once across. 
The tifan is a treble drill. It consists of a round wooden 
basin, chdd, into which the seed is put; tubes, nalyd, 
through which it descends; round iron drills, phalode, 
through which it falls into the earth; and sockets, phan^ 
into which the phalodes are fixed. It is drawn by one pair 
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of bullocks. The tifan is used especially for juari. 
The phalode do not penetrate the soil deeply, but this is 
not. necessary. The mogda is a drill of much the same 
design as the tifan but heavier, and double instead of 
treble. Two or more pairs of bullocks are needed to diavv 
it. It is used for all rabi crops. Some people have on 
the mogdd shares or spikes called kuchli instead of the 
round phalodc, the object being to sow the seed deeper 
It is said that such deep sowing is not needed unless the 
soil is either light or dry, but kuchli seem to be more in 
use now than formerly. The daurd is a hoe. It is like 
a rmkhay but smaller. It has a horizontal blade about 
seven inches long and two or three inches wide, and is 
drawn by one pair of bullocks. It is used to weed the 
spaces between the linos of cotton or juari. I'he bullocks, 
which have to be muzzled, tread between these lines, and 
the daura is also guided between them. Weeds left actual¬ 
ly along the lines and plants which are growing too thickly 
are removed by hand-weeding, nindan. For cotton the 
daurd is generally used five or six times, and nindan 
is done twice. For juari the daurd is used about three 
times, and nindan is done once. The dhundd. resembles 
a wakhar and a daurd, but is of an intermediate size. It 
has a blade about ten inches long. One pair of bullocks is 
enough for it. The ordinary cultivator has all these 
implements except that in parts where there is little 
rabi he sometimes has no nwgdd or heavy drill. 

108. Practically the only manure used is the dung 

of cattle. It is generally collected in 

Manure 

heaps through the rams and cold 
weatlier, and is applied in'the hot weather. Sometimes it 
is collected in pits instead of heaps, by which means it 
keeps better; and these pits are kept for three years 
before use. Cattle dung is the best general manure 
obtainable, though it has been shown at the Nagpur 
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Experimental Station that far better results again can 
be got by using also a suitable artificial manure. Culti¬ 
vators know that manure is of great value, but in spite 
of the great quantity of wood burnt in this District so 
much dung has to be burnt as fuel that there is not 
enoi^h left for the land. Fields are seldom manured 
more than once in three or four years. The ashes of 
juari stubble and cotton stalks were formerly largely 
used as manure in Pusad taluk. 

IRRIGATION. 

109. The area of irrigated land varies from year to 
year but is always very little. The 

Irrigation, , , . . 

average of the last five years is just 

over 10,000 acres, of which more than 8,000 acres are in 
Darwha taluk. About 500 acres of this, chiefly in 
Wfin taluk, are irrigated by means of a channel from a 
river or tank, patasihal hagayat. All the rest is irrigated 
from wells, motasthal bagayai. Only about 300 acres of 
rice land are irrigated from rivers or tanks, and all the 
remainder is garden land irrigated from wells. Almost 
every village of any size has one or two patches of such 
garden land, with plantains and other fruit and vegetables 
growing in it. Many of the rivers contain water for only 
a part of the year, and others have such high banks that 
they are not suitable for irrigation. At some places, 
especially at Widul in Pusad taluk, hollows are made in 
the beds of streams and the water is hoisted up from them 
in the same way as it is taken from a well. Superstition 
prevents people from interfering with some rivers lest 
the tutelary deity of the river should afflict their women¬ 
folk with barrenness. 

cattee. 

no. According to the latest report, that of 1906-1907, 
the District contains 160,000 bulls and bullocks. The 
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recent revision settlement reports show in every t&luk an 

increase of agricultural cattle, which 
Cattle. . „ , ’ , . 

means practically the same thing, 

upon the original settlement numbers. The increase 
varies from 9 per cent, in Darwha to 45 per cent, in Kela- 
pur. The returns are possibly not accurate, but there is no 
reason to doubt that with the extension of cultivation 
there has been an increase in the number of plough 
cattle. Intelligent cultivators often say that there 
are no distinct breeds among these cattle. Sometimes 
names of different breeds are known, but the names vary 
from taluk to taluk, and contradictory accounts are given 
of some of the breeds. Such names are Ghatode or Ghdtd- 
che, Gangthadi, Gawalane, Wadhddcha, and Khindeshi, 
The Ghat and Ganga bullocks are tnose bred in the hilly 
country along by the Penganga, a neighbourhood which 
includes Mahur pargana. These hill bullocks are big, 
strong, heavy animals, especially useful in ploughing. 
The Wadhddcha or true Berari bullock is smaller but 
sometimes faster. Gdwald bullocks are also big useful 
animals. Khindeshi bullocks are mentioned in Darwha 
taluk ;is a breed brought from the Murtazapur taluk of 
Akola District. They are said to be big but not strong, 
and to be liable to disease of the hoofs. People also think 
to some extent of the colour of the bullocks, especially 
bullocks bought for fast road work. Red bullocks are 
said to be strong. It is the favourite colour in Pusad, 
while ill Digras white is liked better, and in Wun Idkhd- 
bondhi, or red bullocks with white faces are preferred. 
Berar bullocks are said as a rule to be better than those 
found outside the Province. A really good pair harnessed 
to a liglit cart, rengi, and on a good road trots seven or 
eight miles in an hour, and can travel forty or even fifty 
miles in a day. The large fair at Wun in March is es- 
pecLally a cattle-fair. The value of a bullock may be 
8 
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anything trom twenty-five to four hundred rupees. The 
class ordinarily used for field work cost from seventy to 
one hundred rupees a pair. The price of cattle is said 
to have risen during the last twelve years, but the official 
records do not bear this out. Bullocks are castrated, 
ihesne, at any time after two teeth of the second set have 
come, that is to say, at about three or four years of age. 
The operation is generally done by Mangs, but sometimes 
by Banjaras, Gonds, and Kolams. Bullocks are general¬ 
ly first harnessed to a plough in their fourth year and 
begin to do full work in their sixth. Their strength 
declines from about their tenth year, and they are present¬ 
ly not used at all. It is said that they are usually kept 
alive by being sent to graze with the other cattle of the 
village, and by being given a very little karbi ; but in some 
villages Hindus sell them directly or indirectly to the 
butcher. Cattle are at work on the land almost through¬ 
out the year. Good grazing can be obtained only from 
June to November, unless cattle are sent to a forest 
During the remaining six months the staple fodder is juari 
stalks, karbi, though cattle are sent out to graze on days 
when they are not at work. People also give them cotton 
seed, sarki, except during the rains when it is supposed to 
be injurious, juari chaff (kutar), oil-cakes [dhep), and 
gram. Plough cattle are stall-fed for four or five months, 
from March to July, and cattle kept for travelling are 
stall-fed all the year round. The food given them is as 
a matter of fact mostly grown by their owner, but its 
market value would be about Rs. 20 a month. It is con¬ 
sidered that one pair of bullocks should be kept for five 
tifans, that is, for eighteen or twenty acres. 

III. As a rule cows are kept for breeding only, and 
all their milk goes to their calves- 
but cow’s milk is thought good for 
children and invalids and is sometimes drunk by well- 
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to-(lo people or made up into ght. Generally people of 
the higher castes drink buffalo's milk, and people of low 
castes goat's milk. A good cow costs from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 30. Both the price of a cow and the cost of feeding it 
have risen a great deal in the last fifteen years. The 
District was reported in 1906-1907 to contain 242,000 
cows. 

112. She-buffaloes are kept for their milk. Male 

„ , buffaloes are occasionally used for 

BuSaloes. 

ploughing but are generally thought 
useless except for breeding. They are commonly allowed 
to die from neglect. The returns show 108,000 she-buffa- 
loes;, but only 6000 male buffaloes in the District. A 
cow-buffalo gives from one seer to as much as nine seers 
a day. Two-and-a-half or three seers are ordinarily 
given. The price of a cow-buffalo varies greatly, but is 
often from Rs. 60 to Rs. 80. Some wandering castes 
hav<; great numbers of buffaloes. As far as the records 
are reliable, it seems that during the settlement periftd the 
number of cows and cow-buffaloes increased by about 
50 |)er cent, in Kelapur and DSrwha taluks, decreased 
by 23 pet cent, in Yeotmal taluk, and was almost station¬ 
ary in Wun and Pusad. 

113. The number of horses in the District is given 

„ as 6500. Several score of these are 

employed on the mail and tonga 
services between Dhamangaou, Yeotmal, and Darwhi. 
A very few people have comparatively good ponies for 
riding or keep springless carts, rengis, drawn by a pair of 
ponies. The chief use of horses is for travelling 
in the rains, when the roads are mostly impassable to 
carts. At other times a few Rohillas ride on their money- 
lending rounds, and a few other people on miscellaneous 
business. In each of the towns there are one or tow 
Kathiawar ponies worth about Rs. 200. Ordihaty 
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ponies vary in value from Rs. 20 to Rs. 75. They are 
generally very small and look wretched animals. A 
government stallion was kept in the District from 1885 
to 1891 in the hope of improving the breed, but people 
made so little use of him that he was removed. The 
ordinary country pony, however, can travel forty miles 
in a day. The rider often sits on a mass of cushions 
instead of a saddle, and men and women both ride astride. 
Relays of tonga ponies can travel from eight to ten miles 
an hour on the made roads. There are the ordinary 
ideas about lucky markings. For instance, a horse is 
lucky if it has a white face, four white stockings, the 
white of both eyes showing, or a ridge of hair in the form 
of an inverted T at the base of the windpipe ; unlucky if 
it has a face partly white, white markings on one, two, or 
three legs, or the white of only one eye showing, and 
otherwise generally neutral. 

114. There are said to be 116,060 goats and 45,000 

sheep in the District. The return is 
ma stotk especially doubtful because natives 
often fail to distinguish between sheep and goats. Goats 
are kept by all castes, though their milk is only drunk 
by the middle and lower castes. Muhammadans and 
many Hindus eat their flesh. Country blankets are made 
of sheep’s wool. Donkeys are kept by Waddars, Bhols, 
and Kumhars. They are hired out at from three to five 
rupees a score, and carry bricks, tiles, sand, and things 
in panniers. Pigs are kept by the very lowest castes. 
They are exceedingly dirty feeders. Mahars will not 
touch pig, some of them identifying it with the Black 
Dog by which they swear in the law courts. 

115. Ordinary cultivators have little knowledge 

about cattle diseases. Banjaras and 

Cattle difteaFes. 

Gaolfs are said to understand them. 
YiH age officers are obligea to report the outbreak of any 
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ejiidemic, aiul veterinary assistants visit infected places. 
Veterinary hospitals have been opened and assistants 
stationed at all the taluk headquarters. The most 
serious diseases are rinderpest, foot-and-mouth disease, 
anthrax, and black-quarter. 



CHAPTER V. 


IvOANS, PRICES, WAGES, MANUFACTURES, 
TRADE, AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

I,OANS. 

Ii6. Money is advanced to cultivators under two 

Acts, the Eand Improvement Loans 
Government loans. . , . . , , . , , 

Act and the Agriculturists Loans 

Act. Both kinds of loans are generally called takavi 
advances. The Land Improvement Loans Act, in either 
its original or its amended form, has been applicable to 
Berftr since 1871. It is meant to help people to make 
permanent improvements on their land. In one year, 
1884-85, Rs. 32,200 were lent under this Act. For four 
years, 1887-1891, no loans at all were made. (The 
figures can be given only for the four taluks of the old. 
Wun District.) In the chief year of the first famine, 
1896-1897, Rs. 10,600 were issued, and there would 
have been much more but for a misunderstanding con¬ 
nected with a letter from the Government of India. In 
the chief year of the second famine, 1899 -1900, Rs. 20,920 
were issued. These, however, are all extraordinary 
variations, though no special reason can be given for the 
very large issue of 1884-1885 or the complete absence of 
loans a few years later. There are similar small changes 
from year to year, but the total amount is now generally 
between Rs. 2000 and Rs. 7000. No general tendency 
to rise or fall can be traced from the figures of the last 
twenty years. The amounts issued for different purposes 
also vary greatly from year to year; and probably the 
purpose is often, by mistake, wrongly entered. In 
1884-^1885, when such a very large amount was issued, 
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it was almost all for wells and tanks. There is generally 
something lent for these works, but it is seldom very much. 
Sometimes a great deal is given for the reclamation of 
land, but again there are sometimes two or three years 
together in which nothing is lent for this purpose. For 
many years (till 1895) nothing was ever lent for removing 
stones, but since the famine of 1899-1900this has usually 
been the most popular object. The Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act came into force in Berar in 1891. It is meant 
to give temporary help to cultivators. Loans are made 
for the purchase of plough cattle and seed. In the two 
years of the 1899-1900 famine over Rs. 23,000 were is¬ 
sued, but the annual total has often been below Rs. 1000. 
The average of the five years 1901-1906 was just under 
Rs. 1300. The total land revenue of the District is over 
Rs. ro,oo,ooo. A considerable fraction of the total num¬ 
ber of cultivators borrow money at one time or another 
for purposes recognised by the Acts, and with security 
which would be approved by Government. It is clear that 
they almost always prefer to borrow from a moneylender, 
paying perhaps twelve per cent, interest, rather than 
from Government at six per cent. The chief reason 
seems to be that there is still great delay in getting the 
money from Government, or at least so the people think. 
It is also believed that certain subordinate servants of 
Government exact irregular fees while inquiries are being 
made*. 

117. Private loans fall at once into two great classes, 

loans at interest and loans on sawai. 

Private loans. 

In the former case interest, wyaj, 
is calculated monthly. The lowest rate charged is when 
one well-to-do moneylender borrows from another. The 
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common rate in such a case would be eight annas a month, 
that is, six per cent, per annum, though lower rates are 
known. Cultivators who borrow on their land have to pay 
more, ordinarily one rupee a month, or twelve per cent, 
per annum, though the rate varies from twelve annas to 
two rupees a month. A poor man who can offer as 
security only his house and personal effects has to pay 
more again, and anyone who borrows from a Rohilla, 
most of all. Rohillas are said generally to lend not more 
than five rupees and to demand the repayment of double 
what they lend, even though the loan is only for a few 
weeks or months. Sawai is a system by which the bor¬ 
rower must repay one-quarter more than he received, 
whether he makes the payment immediately or only 
after a long interval. The loan, however, is generally 
taken for seed-grain or for food while the crops are in 
the ground, and is repayable at harvest. There is some¬ 
times the further condition that if repayment is not 
made by a certain date interest shall be charged on the 
total sum. Sawai is said to be less common now than 
formerly. It is practically never used except for sums of 
less than one hundred rupees lent to poor people ; but 
it is common among the poorer cultivators, men who 
have only two or three pairs of bullocks. The rule of 
damdupat is enforced against Hindus by the civil courts 
all over Berar, though it does not apply to Muhammadans, 
and though some Hindu moneylenders in this District 
say that they do not recognize the practice. The rule is 
that for however long a period interest may have been 
accumulating, a decree cannot be given for a total exceed¬ 
ing twice the sum originally lent. There are ways of 
evading this. One or two firms of moneylenders when 
giving a loan make a deduction from the principal ad¬ 
vanced of as much as two rupees out of fifty in the name 
of BMaji S&hib, that is, nominally for religious purposes. 
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but charge interest on the full sum and demand repay¬ 
ment in full. In Pusad a similar deduction used generally 
to be made in the name of warpatta, or uarmwati, and 
this is still sometimes taken from very poor people, but 
the general custom now is to make no deduction at 
all. 

Ii8. It is said that perhaps three-quarters of the 
cultivators of the District are in 
latots****^”*** °* ^*^'^* debt, but the debt is very seldom 
burdensome. During the last two 
or three years indebtedness is said to have increased in 
some parts because there have been poor seasons, but 
cultivators generally free themselves’ with a good season. 
Debt is incurred both for expenses of cultivation and for 
marriage and other ceremonies. The chief definite 
expenses of cultivation are sowing and weeding, the 
latter being the more serious. Cultivators usually sow 
their own juSri but ofteu borrow either money or seed for 
cotton and for rabi crops. On the Wun side they com¬ 
monly borrow and return the seed itself at either sawai 
or niw* sawai, that is, returning either one-quarter or one- 
eighth more than they received. On the DSrwha side 
they borrow money to buy seed and return either money 
or seed at market rates. The term lawani is sometimes 
used to mean any loan of seed to be repaid in money, and 
sometimes to mean a loan to be repaid in kind at a fixed 
rate. In the former sense it is contrasted with a loan 
biyane, to be repaid in seed, and is very common in the 
west of the District. In the latter sense it has been very 
uncommon since the famine of 1899-1900, when it caused 
great hardship. Crops are never bought in advance. The 
cultivator usually takes his cotton to a cotton market 
or ginning factory and sells it at the current rate; and he 
is willing to go a great distance in order to get a good 
price; but cotton is sometimes sold to agents who visit 
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cultivators in their own villages. Marriage ceremonies 
form a serious cause of such indebtedness as exists. The 
parties, or their parents, feel that a certain number of 
relatives must be invited and a certain degree of display 
made. Both parties often share equally. The actual 
cost varies immensely. A KunbI sometimes spends on 
a single ceremony as much as his total income for twelve 
months. In some places two or three times as much has 
to be spent on a widow re-marriage, known as pat, 
mohatir or gandharwa, as on an ordinary marriage or lagna, 
in order, it is said, to overcome the woman’s reluctance. 
Brahmans and Marwaris spend on a larger scale again; 
but marriage expenses are said not to be increasing. 
Indeed a few months ago a meeting of Marwaris held at 
Amraoti lowered the scale of ceremonies for the caste 
throughout Berar by one-half. The new scale has al¬ 
ready been put in practice, but it is not yet clear whether 
it will be maintained. Less jewellery is perhaps worn 
now than twenty or thirty years ago, but coats, shoes, 
and stockings are far more common than formerly, and 
new fashions in head-dress and in other details have 
been introduced. The expense of ordinary dress has in 
this way much increased. In yet earlier days, before 
the Assignment, people used to try to conceal such wealth 
as they had. The condition of the cultivating classes 
is thus thoroughly healthy. The District contains some 
hundreds of Izardars, people who about forty years ago 
received whole villages in semi-proprietary right. Many 
of them originally took their villages under considerable 
official pressure. As a rule the value of the villages 
has increased altogether out of proportion to the amount 
spent on them. The famine of 1899-1900 was felt 
severely in Pusad Taluk but comparatively lightly in 
other parts of the District. Some individual cultivators 
must have suffered seriously, but on the whole very little 
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lasting harm was caused. There has been no occasion 
in the District for proceedings for debt-conciliation. 

119. Among moneylenders of position the most 

^ conspicuous are Marw&ris, but there 

MoneylendeM. 

are also numerous Komtts and a few 
Brahmans, Khatrls, Kunbis, Telis, Sonars, and Muham¬ 
madans. They are all landholders. Half a dozen names 
of men equally prominent could be given for each taluk, 
but there are none so specially important as to require 
separate mention. There are also numerous small money¬ 
lenders scattered among the vil ages. They are often 
graindealers, and sometimes cotton dealers. The most 
petty raoneylending is to some extent done by so-called 
Rohillas, Muhammdans from the Afghan frontier, whose 
methods are inclined to be summary. A few of them are 
quite rich. They are said not to have much custom in 
Pusad t 3 . 1 uk because few people find themselves obliged 
to borrow from such formidable creditors. In Wfin 
taluk it is said that there used to be a number of Rohill&s 
but there are none now because the Kunbis beat them 
and drove them out. This does not appear probable, 
but there are in fact few Rohillas in the District. 

PRICES. 

120. It is very difficult to get reliable information 

about prices, mainly because re- 

Pricc of juari. r > ^ 

turns are not made with sufficient 
intelligence. The chief sources of information are the 
Settlement Reports, the Revenue Administration Re¬ 
ports, and the official returns of ‘ Prices and Wages in 
India.’ In the case of ju^ri, the most common of all 
the articles concerned, there is sometimes over 100 per 
cent, difference between the figures of the three autho¬ 
rities. The Settlement Reports are probably the most 
trustworthy, but even they are certainly often wrong, 
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their information being chiefly drawn from returns, 
formerly badly checked, in the different tahsll offices. 
A difficulty also occurs in choosing representative periods. 
The first Settlement Reports were written between 1872 
and 1874. They give prices for the preceding ten or 
twelve years for Yeotraal, Darwha, and Wun. The 
average price of juari was 20 seers (of 2 lbs.) in Wun, and 
25 in Yeotmal and Darwha. The Revision Settlement 
Reports were written thirty years later, between igoo 
and 1905. They give the average prices for the last ten 
years of that period as varying from 18 seers in Wun to 23 
in Pusad, or if the two famine years be omitted on 
account of being so exceptional, as being from 20 to 23 
fleers. The average price of juari was therefore very much 
the same at the end of the settlement period as it was at 
the beginning. It may be repeated that meanwhile the 
cultivation of juari had been extending at the rate of three 
per cent, a year and population increasing at the rate of 
one per cent, a year. The price had nevertheless been 
by no means constant from year to year. The ten years 
immediately preceding the original settlement were at the 
time considered a period of high prices. In 1874 the 
price fell in Wun to 67 seers to the rupee, and in Yeotmal 
to 62. By 1878 it had risen in Yeotmal to 17 seers. 
From 1880 to 1886 it was generally low, often 40 or 45 
seers in one taluk or another; but then in one taluk, 
Darwha, it rose from 40 to 18 seers in a year. These 
changes were caused partly by varying seasons within the 
District and partly by a changing demand outside. Since 
i 833 the average price of a year has never in any taluk 
sunk below 33 seers, or, except in the famine years, risen 
above 16. Thus the price has become very much steadier 
during the last twenty years. There used, thirty years 
ago, to be sometimes twenty seers’ difference between the 
prices of this District and those of other parts of Berir, 
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Ox between Yeotiiial aud Wiiii or Wun and Kel&pur. In 
1875 there was 25 seers’ difference between Dilrwb& and 
Piisad. During the last few years there have seldom 
been more than 3 seers between the four eastern taluks. 
Apjarently a great market has been opened outside Berar, 
andthe price is steadied from year to year and from place 
to place by good communications. During the last two 
yvtas, 1906-1907, the price has risen to amounts varying 
in different taluks from 14 to 19 seers for a rupee. In 
both years the seasons were unfavourable. 

121. The dilficultj' of getting trustworthy state¬ 
ments of prices occurs again in re- 

Prices of cotton. 

gard to cotton. The question is 
di.-'cussed in the reports of the recent revision settlements 
of the different taluks. In each case the Settlement 
Officer considered that the price of cotton had been 
falling during the thirty years of the settlement period, 
but in each case the quotations given by the Tahslldar 
showed that it had either remained fairly constant or had 
risen. In one case the examination of account books on 
the. subject by two enquirers, both official, gave results 
differing year after year by an average of more than Rs. 40 
a khanii, that is, by about 30 per cent. The prices given 
by the Settlement Officers, which are deduced from 
pri'C;es quoted by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, are 
probably correct. They refer to the value of average 
Berar cotton, cleaned but not pressed, in Berar, per 
khandi of 784 pounds. The value was, from 1870 to 
1880, about Rs. 190; from 1880 to 1890 about Rs. 164. 
and from 1890 to 1900, about Rs, 150. The price has 
fallen because people have deliberately chosen to grow an 
inferior kind of cotton. The yield is so much greater 
that this more than compensates for the lower price 
obtained. During the last two or three years the price 
has again risen owing to changes in the demand fo^ 
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Indian cotton. The cultivator sells his cotton by the 
khanii uncleaned, that is, before the seeds have been 
removed from the lint. Prices in the Yeotmal cotton 
market during the last four years have varied chiefly be¬ 
tween Rs. 48 and R«. 55 a khandi of 560 lbs. for ungiined 
cotton, and Rs. 120 and Rs. 140 a khandi (of the sime 
weight) of ginned cotton ; but in 1904-1905 the price 
of ginned cotton was only Rs. 104. It is estimated ih'at 
the cleaning or ginning of the cotton turns out nearly 
three-quarters of the original weight as seed, and a little 
over one-quarter as lint. The seed, sarki, is of value not 
only for sowing but also as a food for cattle. 

122. The cultivation of the. autumn crops went 
on extending while the price of juar 
see^,'Md°gram.**’ Stationary or rose comparatively 

little, and that of cotton actually 
feu. The area under spring crops has decreased, while 
the prices have been rising. So much is clear, though 
the exact figures are again doubtful. Wheat and linseed 
were apparently very cheap during the first ten years 
after the Assignment. The price of wheat in 1862 was 
29 seers to a rupee. The average from 1863 to 1880 was 
between 13 and 17 seers; from 1880 to 1890 it was be¬ 
tween 16 and 19; from 1890 to the tamine of 1896-1897 
it was 13; since 1900 it has been nearly ii. In Pusad 
it once fell to 34 seers, that is, about 68 pounds to a 
rupee. It has on various occasions risen to 8 seers, and 
in some taluks to 7 or even 6. The price of linseed from 
1880 to 1890 was between Rs. 3 and Rs. 4 per mauud of 
80 pounds. From 1890 to 1900 it varied between Rs. 3 
and Rs. 5. Since 1900 it has risen to Rs. 7 and Rs. 9 
The average price of gram was about 17 seers for a rupee 
from i860 to 1890. Since then it has been between 12 
and 13. The lowest price recorded was 26 seers in 1876 
..9Ad the highest was 7 seers in 1878. The price of the last 
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two years, 1906 and 1907, has been dearer than 11 seers. 
Rabi crops would be very profitable at present prices if 
only there were a good rainfall, but the last dozen years 
have been a period of scanty rain, 

123. Between i860 and 1900 the price of salt varied 

between 7 and 12 seers for a rupee, 
Miscellaneoui; prices. ... o , 

being dearest between 1870 and 

1880. Since 1900 it has become almost steadily cheaper 
In 1907 the price was over 14 seers for a rupee, the greatest 
number on record. Local enquiries in the five taluk head¬ 
quarters give the following prices for Feburary, 1908. 
Salt is t6 seers for a rupee in Yeotmal and Kelapur, 
15 in Wun, 14 in Darwha, and 12 in Pusad. Rice varies 
from 4 to 9 seers, according to its quality, but the best 
rice is from 4 to 5 seers. Wheat varies from 6 to 8 seers. 
)uari from lo^ to 15, and gram (unground) from 7 to 9 ; 
while in each case the flour is about i seer dearer than the 
grain. Ghl is i seer for a rupee or a little dearer; sark% 
from 18 to 20 seers; gram, hhusa, from 10 to 16 seers, 
sugar from 2|^ to 5 ; %ur from 4 to 6; and milk from 6 to 8 
seers the rupee. A sheep costs Rs. 3, a goat Rs. 4, and 
a chicken or fowl from As. 2 to As. 8. Eggs are from 42 
to 64 for a rupee. It is difficult to form any general 
conclusion about the relative dearness of the different 
towns. 

WAGES. 

124. Every village has a certain number of heredit¬ 

ary village senmnts. They are not 

village servants, 

paid by the piece but receive annual¬ 
ly from every cultivator a fixed contribution in kind from 
the edible crops, a payment generally called baluta in 
this District, and often called hak elsewhere in Berar 
Some perform menial services, some mechanical, and 
some religious. The list of servants varies greatly from 
village to village, but generally includes a blacksmith, 
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carpenter, barber, washerman, and the public menial 
servants called Kotwals; and the rates and modes of 
calculating payment also vary, but the blacksmith 
often gets from 32 to 65 seers (of 80 tolas) of juari for 
each pair of bullocks, that is, for every 16 or 20 acres 
of cultivated land ; the carpenter about the same ; the 
barber from 25 to 40 seers ; the washerman from 13 to 
16; and the Kotwals from 25 to 32 seers. Village ser¬ 
vants of the lowest grade thus receive enough to live 
on, and those of higher position receive enough for 
comfortable maintenance. 


125. A cultivator generally needs one man or boy 
, . for each pair of bullocks. In th« 

Agricultural servants. 

rains there should be a man or boy 
for each single bullock. These servants act themselves 
as watchmen in the fields, but day-labourers must be 
hired for sowing, weeding, and harvesting. Permanent 
servants are sometimes paid in cash alone, sometimes by 
being given their daily food and so much cash besides, 
and sometimes by a stipulated amount of juari and of 
money. All three ways have been recognised for many 
years. If cash only is paid the rate is generally from 
Rs. 72 to Rs. 96 a year, though it is sometimes as low as 
Rs. 50. A half, or even the whole, is often paid in ad¬ 
vance. If payment is made partly in kind it is usual 
to give a pair of shoes and a blanket and meals at festivals. 
So much juari is agreed on as is expected to make the total 
payment the same as that which would be given in cash. 
Wages are said to have been steadily rising. Specially 
responsible servants, such as men employed to watch 
money, receive about one hundred rupees a year, but this 
js no more than used to be paid forty or fifty years ago 
when, as old men say, Muhammadans and “ Pardeshis ” 
or foreigners from the north used to be hired at excellent 
wages to protect timid masters. 
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126 Day-labourers (majurdar) in the villages are 

paid in money for sowing and weed- 

Day-labourers. 

ing, but in kind for all harvest work. 
The rates for weeding vary immensely If there has been 
hea\'y rain with few breaks so that there is great need of 
weeding being done at once, the rate rises in exceptional 
cases even to one rupee a day. The usual rate is three or 
four annas for a woman, and the same, or in some parts a 
little more, for a man. For cotton-picking the total picked 
by each woman is divided into so many parts in the even¬ 
ing, and she is given the choice of one part as her wages. 
At die first picking there are generally fifteen parts made; 
at the second—which yields more—twenty; at the 
third perhaps fifteen again; and so on; but the division 
depends on the richness of the crop. The work is general¬ 
ly done by women because a woman can pick more than 
a man. labourers generally store up their earnings for 
the week till bazar day, and then sell them. The proceeds 
usually come to three or four annas a day, but a clever 
picker may earn twice as much as this. The system clear¬ 
ly has two defects. Firstly, the labourers, who have little 
poiwer of choosing where to sell, and who sell such small 
quantities, probably do not get as good a price as the 
cultivator would get himself. Either the cultivator or the 
picker must lose by the introduction of the middleman who 
bu>'S from the labourer and sells to the ginning factory 
Secondly, it is easy for dishonest labourers to go into the 
fields by night, pick cotton to add to their store, and 
pretend that it was all earned by picking. This is done to 
a serious extent in some villages. A village headman 
sometimes says that he will not allow any people of a 
certain caste to live in his village because they are in the 
hal iit of stealing from the fields at night. If money 
wages were paid detection would be easy and the practice 
would largely stop. Cultivators recognise this, and sav 

9 
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they have money enough to pay in cash, but profess to be 
unwilling to give as much money directly as the pickers 
can get by selling their share of the cotton. Women 
do their field work in large parties. Their hours are 
from noon to sunset. The wives of cultivators and 
labourers alike hire themselves out for weeding and 
picking. There is practically nothing to do in the house 
during the afternoon. Weeding and picking are both 
light work and are scarcely ever done except in fine wea¬ 
ther. 

127. The cost of unskilled labour in towns is 
largely governed by the wages paid 
Wages m towns. factories for the ginning and 

pressing of cotton. Cotton gins are generally fed by 
women. Their pay in Yeotmal is three annas for a day’s 
work, and three-and-a-half for a night’s work. Work upon 
])resses, and oiling machinery, and relating to the miscella¬ 
neous needs of a factory is mostly done by men. Some 
of it requires a small degree of skill. The wages are 
four or five annas a day, and one anna more for night 
work for ordinary labourers; eight annas for porters, 
hamals ; and Rs. 9 or Rs. 10 a month for oil-men. Man¬ 
agers seldom admit that they employ children, but in fact 
they often do employ them to some extent in remote facto¬ 
ries. The rate for skilled labour in towns, for instance 
the pay of carpenters and blacksmiths, has for nearly 
thirty years been nominally twelve annas a day. The 
earnings of individuals in fact vary considerably, but 
this is probably a fairly correct average. Among employes 
of higher position, the certificated engineers of cotton 
factories, who are frequently Parsis or Muhammadans, 
get from. Rs. 60 to Rs. 125 a month, together with lodg¬ 
ing, light, and fuel, according to their qualifications.. A 
fitter gets from Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 and lodging, light, and 
fuel. The engagement is generally only for the cotton 
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season, from four to six months. Moneylending or trad¬ 
ing establishments are often managed by agents, but 
even though the annual dealings amount to lakhs of rupees, 
the agent very seldom receives more than Rs. 500 a year, 
though Rs. 700 or even Rs. 800 may be paid very occa¬ 
sionally. 

MANUFACTURES. 

128. The manufactures of the District are of very 
^ little importance. Gold and silver 

workers number about 4000, Darwha 
an<i Yeotmal taluks containing about three-fifths between 
them, and Kelapur and Wun only two-fifths together. 
The total number is an advance of 1000, or one-third, on 
the number found thirty years earlier. Ornaments are 
made by hammering, not by casting. When hollow they 
are generally filled with lac. Even coolies in factories 
often wear gold earrings, and the women of the poorer 
castes often have heavy silver ornaments. Brahmans 
commonly wear a gold and pearl earring in the upper 
part of the ear, some wearing it in the right ear and some 
in the left. Baiijara women wear a great quantity of arm- 
lets and anklets. Ornaments are made almost exclusively 
by members of the Sonar caste, and out of metal supplied 
at the time by the customer. The chief kinds are sari 
(necklace), kadiX (bracelet), has or Aas/i (children’s neck¬ 
lace), todd (anklet), hali and bugadi (earring), garsoR (gold 
necklace), and wdki or dandwdli (armlet). The District 
contains more than 4600 blacksmiths, I/ohars—an increase 
of more than 60 per cent, in 30 years. They do the iron 
work required for ordinary agricultural implements. 
Carpenters number nearly 6800. Their chief employment 
is making carts and agricultural implements. A fair 
amount of furniture is made in Yeotmal town. Houses 
are occasionally ornamented with carved woodwork. 
Each taluk has about 100 oil-presses by which oil and oil 
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cakes, dhep^ for cattle are turned out. In the whole 
District there are about loo looms for woollen goods. 
They are largely in the hands of Dhangars and Mahars 
and make coarse blankets. Dooms for cotton number 
more than 800, of which over 500 are in Darwha taluk. 
They are used by Koshtls, weavers, for coarse cloths. A 
few hand-looms have recently been set up at Godhni, three 
miles south of Yeotmal, under the special patronage 
of political enthusiasts. At Wun cotton fabrics are 
stamped for use as table cloths and floor-cloths, some of 
the operators being able also to do rough hand paintings 
on cloths. At Ner, in Darwha taluk, dyeing is carried on. 

129. Cotton-ginning, to remove the seed from the 

^ , lint, used to be done solelv by hand- 

Cotton factories. _ ’ ■ 

gins, hXt-recha (always worked by 
women). It is now done chiefly 1)5'^ means of steam gins, 
but the District still contains some thousands of hand 
gins, the seed from which is preferred for sowing. The 
number of steam factories according to the legal defini¬ 
tion of the term is 40. They apparently have a capital 
of more than Rs, 20,00,000, and employ about 3500 
hands. There are also other establishments which are 
factories according to the ordinary use of the word, but 
on account of working less than a certain number of 
days in the year they do not fall within the legal definition. 
Of the 40 factories mentioned, 32 are for ginning and eight 
for pressing cotton. Most of them have been built within 
the last ten years. All the towns and some smaller places 
have their factories. A certain amount of cotton is 
brought to factories within the District from the Nizam's 
Dominions, and a good deal is taken to factories at 
Warora, Hinganghat, Karanja, and other places outside 
the District, cultivators making long journeys to secure a 
good price. Work is seldom kept up through the night, 
and accidents are very rare. 
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130. The weights and measures of the District 
, are in a state of hopeless confusion. 

Weights and measures. 

It would be no very serious exaggera¬ 
tion to say that every article has its own table and every 
market town gives the tables its own meaning. Thus at 
Pusad juari is sold by measure, mapane, and a maund, 
{man), means 96 seers (ser). Wheat, gram, and rice are 
sold by weight, wajandne, and a maund means for the 
first 97 seers, for the second 103, and for the third 109 
seers. At Pusad 80 tolas make a seer, and 480 tolas a 
paih At Darwha a seer contains 42^^ tolas, and a pain 
170. At Yeotmal a paiB has 160 tolas, at Pandharka- 
wadil sometimes no and sometimes 115, and at Wun 120. 
Besides this special terms are in use for one article but 
not i'or another, or in one village but not in the next; and 
the actual weights and measures in the shops are often 
designedly or accidentally inaccurate. Careful enquiries 
about the meaning of every term used are needed when¬ 
ever strangers raise any question about quantities. 
This confusion seems to be generally recognised as an 
evil, but people feel unable to*remedy it themselves. It 
is impossible to give either a complete or a representative 
list of these tables, but some of the terms in ordinary 
use are given. In tables of weight common terms are 
told, chhatdk, ser, sawdser, adsadi, pdsri, dhadd, and 
man. In tables of measure they are told, ser, pain, 
kudawa, man, and khandi. For precious metals the 
scale runs gunjd, wdl, mdsha, and told. Cotton has a 
special scale— ser, man, bojhd, and khandi. At Yeotmal 
cotton market it has been fixed for both cleaned and un¬ 
cleaned cotton as—2 lbs. make i ser ; 14 sers make i man ; 
10 mans make i bojhd', and 2 bojhds (or 560 lbs.) make 
I khandi. The only point of agreement between the 
different systems is that a tola is almost universally 
considered to mean the weight of a rupee, though again 
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goldsmiths are said to insist that the rupee must not be 
quite a new one. In measures of length and depth Eng- 
ish terms are largely used when precision is needed, and 
the more important vernacular terms are made to cor¬ 
respond with certain English units. Thus i hat, hand, 
or more properly forearm, measured from the tip of the 
middle finger to the inner bone of the elbow, is considered 
exactly i8 inches. A war, the term being used for mea¬ 
suring cloth, and a gaj, a term used in other cases, are 
each considered exactly one yard. Other terms are hot, 
finger, meaning generally the breadth of a finger, but 
sometimes also the length on the inside of the middle 
finger ; tasu, meaning the breadth of two fingers and 
considered to be one-twelfth of a hat; wit, a span, con¬ 
sidered to be one-half of a hat ; and kawatal, the space a 
man can cover with his arms outstretched. In speaking 
of depth the word purush, man, is used with the meaning 
of the height to which a man can raise his hands ; and the 
word hatti meaning the depth of water required to drown 
an elephant, the exact depth needed being admittedly un¬ 
certain. In measures of area there are 40 gunthas in an 
acre, and about 4 acres in a tifan. The word bigha 
was formerly used, meaning apparently a little less than 
an acre; but the word is not used now. 

131, Weekly markets are held at 116 villages 

in the District. The more im- 

Markets. 

portant markets, those at which 
the weekly sales are on an average above Rs. 1000, are 
Yeotmal, Babhulgaon, and Akole, in Yeotmal taluk j 
Ghatanji, Wadhona, Pandharkawada, Ralegaon, Kap, 
Jhadgaon, Sangwi, Parwi, Mohoda, and Bari, in Kelapur 
thluk; Digras, Darwha, Bari Khurd, and Eohi, in Darwha 
taluk ; and Pusad and Umarkhed, in Pusad taluk. Wun 
taluk contains only ii market towns, and at none do the 
sales exceed Rs. 800. The articles sold are grain, cloth. 
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cooking-pots, vegetables, groceries^ and miscellaneous 
articles. Cattle are also sold at Yeotm&l, Bftbhulgaon, 
GbAtanji,W&dhona, Digras,and to a less extent elsewhere. 
The total weekly sales at Glia.tanji amount, according 
to the imperfect statistics available, to Rs. 37,000, of 
which Rs. 20,000 are for cattle. At Wadhona, a village 
held on izara tenure, th^ sales come to Rs. 30,000, half 
being for cattle. Digras has total sales of Rs. 13,000, 
and Darwha and Yeotmal sales of more than Rs. 5000. 
The District Board provides buildit^s and wells and 
plants trees at the larger markets. The money is raised 
by a bazar cess levied in markets where the average at¬ 
tendance is over 200, and the annual sales more than 
Rs. 200, the rates running from one-quarter anna to three 
annas a week both for stalls and for livestock. The 
rate payable depends solely upon the kind of goods for 
sale, as people are unwilling to pay extra for a place in 
a covered building or even for the advantage of a seat on a 
platform {chahutra). The cesses are collected by contrac¬ 
tors, who buy the right at an annual auction. 

132. Annual fairs are held at 13 villages in the 
^ . District—Asegaon and Dattapur in 

Yeotmal taluk ; War ha, Jagjai, 
and Anji Jagir, in Kelapur taluk; Wun; Adgaon, AjantI, 
and Tarnoli, in Darwha taluk ; and Moho, Dhanoda, 
Shembal-Pimprl and Dhanki, in Pusad taluk. The Wun 
fair is the most important in Berar. It lasts for about a 
month, beginning on Shivratri, that is, generally in 
March. It is held at the temple of Rangnathswami or 
Sheshashai, an incarnation of Mahavishnu or Krishna, 
just outside the village. The fair is said to date only from 
1848. During the last ten years it has repeatedly been 
stopped on account of plague; but in 1901 and again 
in 1904 the attendance was 10,000 or 15,000, and the 
sales of cattle and goods were more than Rs. 1,00,000. 
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The fair at Moho is said sometimes to be well attended, 
but fairs in Pusad taluk were stopped for some years re¬ 
cently on account of plague, and it is impossible to say 
what the normal attendance is. The other fairs men¬ 
tioned are small ones—some of them very petty. Charges 
of the nature of bazar dues are levied at fairs. 


TRADE. 

133. No railway passes through the District, and 
trade is not concentrated upon any 
Trade. single road. No means therefore 

exist for estimating the volume of trade. One point 
only is clear. Practically all the cotton grown in the 
District is exported. Its value alone must be many 
times the total land revenue. The main channels of 
trade are the roads leading to the railway, that is to say, 
firstly the made roads between Pusad and Akola, Darwha 
and Murtazapur, Yeotmal and Dhamangadn, and Wun 
and Warora j and secondly the country roads leading 
from Pusad taluk to the Godavari valley line, and from 
Kelapur and Wun taluks to Hinganghat on the Wardha 
valley line. Country roads of some importance also 
lead south into the Nizam’s Dominions and convey traf¬ 
fic right across the District to the Great Indian Peninsula 
main line. It is noteworthy that in each of the years 
1905 and 1906, though the seasons were somewhat un¬ 
favourable, the raw cotton put upon the line at the single 
station of Dhamangaon amounted to about 600,000 
maunds and was worth about Rs. xio lakhs. A con¬ 
siderable fraction of this must have come from Yeotmal 
District, but the relation of that fraction to the total ex¬ 
ports, whether of the station or of the District, is too un¬ 
certain for useful calculations to be made. Judging by 
the statistics collected at Dhamangaon station the other 
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most important exports are juari, gram, cotton-seed, and 
hides; but the total value of all the other exports put 
together is seldom as much as one-tenth of the value of 
the cotton. Similarly, the chief imports seem to be 
European piecegoods, rice, iron and steel goods, refined 
and unrefined sugar, wheat, timber, kerosine oil, betel- 
nut, cocoanuts, chillies, salt, gunny bags and cloth; and, 
for the last few years, liquors. The alcoholic liquor 
brought to Dhamangaon both in 1905 and in 1906 was 
worth Rs. 15,00,000, but owing to the special arrange¬ 
ments made under the excise system little can be deduced 
from this fact. The total value of each of the other 
imports mentioned is sometimes over and sometimes under 
Rs. 1,00,000; but in no case is the value ever as much as 
Rs. 7,00,000. In thecase of some articles it occasionally 
sinks to Rs. 10,000. It is curious that gram and pulse 
are both exported and imported, with an excess of 
imports in some years, and an excess of exports in others. 
In 1906 the imports of gram and pulse were worth over 
Rs. 1,00,000 and the exports over Rs. 8,00,000, though 
there were no great variations in the crop in the two agri¬ 
cultural seasons involved. Chillies are also exported 
in a proportion rising to one-fifth or one-third of the 
imports. The large imports of iron and steel goods 
clearly point to a great extension of the use of machinery, 
largely in cotton factories. Timber is imported for build¬ 
ing as the forests of the District supply little but fuel. 
The imports of the various forms of sugar arc alone 
generally one-fifteenth of the value of the cotton exported. 
Trade with places outside the District is largely conducted 
by Marwaris and Cutchls. It is significant that the 
number of CutchTs in the District is steadily increas¬ 
ing. It is their practice to close their shops and return 
to their homes for some months every year in the 
rains. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

134. No railway runs through the District. The 

Great Indian Peninsula line from 

Railways and roads. , 

Nagpur to Bombay passes at a 
distance varying from four to sixteen miles from the 
northern border, and the Warora branch line comes within 
seven miles of the eastern border. Good roads connect 
all the taluks fairly directly with one or other of these 
lines. It is proposed to make a railway line right across 
the District especially to open up the coalfield in Wun 
taluk. The roads fall into three classes according to 
whetlier they are under the care of the Public Works 
Department, under that of the District Board, or country 
roads. Among the roads which are under the Public 
Works Department about half are metalled, and about 
half merely surfaced with gravel or a similar material. 
Ilicy are all partially bridged and drained. That is, they 
are broad roads with a surface which is generally good 
except where the traffic is very heavy, and they have 
either bridges or stone causeway.s at every nullah (stream 
bed). They are almost all completely planted with trees. 
Such roads have been made firstly from Yeotmal 
to Dharaangaon, to Wun, and to Darwha ; second¬ 
ly from Wun to Warora; thirdly from Darwha to Ka- 
ranja; fourthly from Pusad to Basim; and fifthly from 
Khandala upon that road to Umarkhed. The road from 
Yeotmal to Dhamangaon is 29 miles in length, 21 miles 
within Yeotmal District and eight in the Chandur taluk 
of Amraoti District. It descends the ghat in the sixth 
mile from Yeotmal and crosses the Bembala river by a 
fine bridge in the fifteenth. It connects Yeotmal direct¬ 
ly with the main line on the north. It is estimated that 
nearly 16,000 carts of pressed cotton, containing five bales 
each, pass along the road in an ordinary cotton season. 
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The road to Wun is 67 miles in length, about half of it 
being metalled and the other half surfaced with muram 
or gravel. It passes south-east across Yeotmal, Kelapur, 
and Wun taluks. There are inspection bungalows at 
Joclmoho, Runjha, KaranjI, Maregaon, and Wun. A 
branch from Umri connects the main road with Pandhar- 
kawada, the headquarters of Kelapur Taluk. Much of the 
country is very rough. In Wun the land is fertile black 
soil. The road passes through two forests, and panther 
and chital deer are sometimes met actually upon it. The 
YeotmM-Darwha road runs to the south-west, and is 27 
miles long. It descends a ghat in the fifth and sixth 
miles. There are inspection bungalows at Tarkher 
and Darwha. Wun is connected with Warora, in Chanda 
District, by a road about 16 miles in length which crosses 
the Wardha river, the boundary of the District, by a ford 
six miles from Wun. It brings Wun taluk within easj' 
reach of the railway. Darwha has a road running 24 
miles north-west to Karanjh in Murtazapur taluk, 15 
miles being within Darwha taluk, Karanja is an impor¬ 
tant town, and also is connected with the main line of 
railway at Murtazapur, 21 miles to the north. Pusad 
tiiluk formerly belonged to the old Basim District. A 
road partially metalled, but for the most part only sur¬ 
faced with muram, connects Pusad with Basim, a distance 
of 39 miles, of which 20 miles are within Pusad taluk ; 
and then passes north to the railway at Akola, a total dis¬ 
tance of 91 miles. Khandala is ten miles distant from 
Pusad upon this road. From Khandala a road runs 
south-east across Pusad taluk to Umarkhed, a distance 
of 31 miles. There are bungalows at Khandala, Shwar- 
gaon, and Pardi, The cost of construction of a road 
surfaced only with muram, and only partially bridged and 
drained, is generally about Rs. 2500 a mile; and the cost 
of maintenance of either a metalled or a gravelled road is 
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usually about Rs. 300 a mile annually. Besides these 
there are roads maintained by the District Board from 
Yeotmal to Kalam, 14 miles; from Dohara (three miles 
from Yeotmal) to Dasdina, five miles; and for shorter dis¬ 
tances in a few other places. Such roads are inferior to 
those under the Public Works Department. Their cost 
of maintenance is about Rs. 200 a mile. 

135. There are thus a little over 200 miles of made 

„ ^ road in the District, There are also 

Country roads 

some thousands of miles of country 
roads. The difference in mileage shows that local 
traffic chiefly depends upon country roads. These are 
all shown on the village maps, and the Revenue Courts 
prevent encroachments upon them. Their width varies 
from 20 to 30 feet. The District Board spends a small 
amount in making and repairing causeways at awkward 
stream-beds, on the more important roads; and patels 
are supposed to see to very trifling defects in them, 
but on the whole such roads are left almost untouched 
year after year. They are almost impassable to carts for 
a great part of the rainy season, that is, from June to 
September. People travel then on foot or on horseback. 
There is, however, little occasion for traffic except during 
the harvest, that is, from November to March. By 
that time, owing to the long interval of dry weather, 
country roads can become quite good. Their quality 
depends chiefly upon two conditions. Firstly, the soil 
of the District is in parts very rocky and stony, and 
in parts absolutely free from stones ; and there are all 
grades of stoniness between these extremes. Secondly, 
some roads pass through the middle of fields, and are 
ploughed up and harrowed every year with the rest of 
the field; while some pass through uncultivated land, 
and are never ploughed up. Most of the roads which go 
across very stony country have been partly cleared of 
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Sl ones, but almost all of them are rough, and some exceed¬ 
ingly so. If a road is free from stones but is not ploughed 
up annually there come to be deep and broken ruts which 
make it permanently somewhat rough. If it is both 
fr<;e from stones and gets ploughed up and levelled every 
year it makes a soft but quite good road. Unfortunately 
a great part of the District is rough and stony, and many 
of the roads are never ploughed up. There is occasional 
difficulty at stream-beds and even on account of over¬ 
hanging trees ; but it is seldom serious. 

136. This state of affairs is an immense advance 

upon that of thirty or forty, years 

Development. , , 

ago. The greatest change was made 

by the opening of the Bombay-Nagpur railway in 1866. 
Before that cotton used to be taken on pack bullocks 
about five hundred miles to Mirzapur on the Ganges or 
to Bombay. A common way of calculating the length 
of a journey was by the number of cart axles broken in 
performing it. A long journey was one of so many hun¬ 
dred axles. Yet for some time after the railway was 
opened there was not a single properly made road in the 
five taluks. When the original settlement was made, 
from 1872 to 1875, there were merely partially metalled 
roads from Yeotmal to Talegaon in Chandur taluk and 
to Kalam. The Yeotmal-Dhamangaon road was under 
construction. The Settlement Officer noted about Pusad 
taluk : ‘ Owing to the present impracticability for general 
' cart traffic of the hills which run through this District, 
‘ the people are dependent almost entirely upon the pack 
‘ bullocks of the Brinjarees (Banjaras) and such camels as 
‘ are procurable. In 1870 there were only 678 carts in 
the whole of Pusad Taluk. The Gazetteer of 1870 adds: 
‘ Many of these carts have stone wheels ; of the remainder 
‘ the greater part require four bullocks to pull them when 
' empty. These carts are only used to bring in the crops 
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' from the fields; pack-bullocks, buffaloes, and camels are 
‘ the ordinary carriage used.’ There are now about 5500 
carts in Pusad, though the present taluk is smaller than 
the old one; and none of them need to be too heavily 
built for one pair of bullocks to draw them. At the same 
time there is room for much further improvement. Only 
very rough country roads as yet connect Darwhi with 
Pusad, so that in the rains District Officers visiting Pusad 
need to go through Dhamangaon and Akola, a distance 
of 120 miles by road and 80 by rail; but the part of the 
road between Darwha and Digras is now under construc¬ 
tion. A made road south from Wun through Kayar to 
Dhanora, together with another north and south through 
Kelapur taluk, was part of a great road scheme drawn 
up in 1878 ; but although there is much traffic along 
those routes, roads have not yet been made. In course 
of time made roads will doubtless be extended and other 
roads of all classes will be improved. 

137, At Yeotmal there is one post a day. Incoming 

, letters are seldom delivered in time 

Post and telegraph. 

to be answered the same day. For 
the whole of Wun taluk, with a population of 83,000, 
about 200 letters are received, and the same number 
despatched every day. The staff which deals with these 
letters consists of a postmaster at Wun, schoolmasters 
acting as postmasters at the branch offices of Kayar and 
Punwat, four postmen, and a few runners. One postman 
works only in Wun town. The others have circles of 
nearly 300 square miles each. It often takes from a 
week to a fortnight for a letter to be delivered after its 
arrival at Wun. In Pusad there are sub-offices at Pusad 
and Umarkhed, and branch offices at Phuls&ngi, Mahfi- 
gaon, Morath, Widul, Dhanki, and Mulawa—eight post 
offices of different grades in 1200 square miles. The 
other t&luks are in a similar condition. Telegraph offices 
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are now open at all the taluk headquarters, though the 
office at Pusad was only opened in the beginning of 1908, 
and that at Wun in 1905. About 20 messages are received 
at Wun in a day, and the same number despatched 



CHAPTER VI. 

FORESTS AND MINERALS. 

FORESTS. 

138. The District contains close upon 1200 square 
, miles of forest, that is, 23 per cent. 

of the total area or about the area 
of an average taluk. The forests are divided into three 
groups called A, B, and C Classes. A Class forests are 
fuel and fodder reserves. Their total area is 525 square 
miles, made up of numerous blocks scattered over the 
District. The largest block, Kinwat, in the south-east 
of Pusad taluk, has an area of 180 square miles. Others, 
such as Marwadi, Penganga-Gahuli, Tipeshwar, Kharad, 
and Gondwakdl vary in size from 28 to 45 square miles ; 
and the small ones, such as Chausala, Umarda, Pathrat, 
Jamb, Phiski, and Pardi cover from two to five square 
miles apiece. They consist mostly of salat {BoswelUa ser- 
rata) but almost all contain also a certain amount of 
teak. They are mostly situated on stony hillsides or on 
level ground of little value for cultivation. The demand 
for fuel is increasing, partly on account of the growing 
number of factories; and the forests are beginning to be 
worked systematically. A Class forests are being divid¬ 
ed into coupes which will be opened for working after 
intervals varying from 20 to 30 years. At present all 
coupes are open for cutting every year. The timber and 
fuel generally finds a ready market. Large areas are re¬ 
served for grass-cutting, and the rest is open to restricted 
grazing during the rains. The extension of cultivation has 
seriously diminished the facilities for grazing, and these 
fodder reserves are of great value. Minor produce is of 
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little importance. From 200 to 600 seers of lac (lakh) are 
gathered every year in Kinwat; the seed of char (Buchan- 
ania latifoUa) is collected in small quantities ; and sambhar 
and chftal horns are exported to Bombay. B Class 
forests are purely fodder reserves. Their total area is 31 
square miles; They have been established near the 
larger towns but are quite inadequate to meet the de¬ 
mand except in Pusadj where cattle are admitted to graze. 
The deficiency in fodder is supplied in Wun taluk from A 
Class forests. C Class forests are primarily pasture land. 
They differ from A and B Class land in that they are 
not fire-protected, there are no restrictions on the num¬ 
ber of cattle admitted, and goats and sheep are not 
excluded. The area is 637 square miles, and they include 
almost all the unculturable waste land of the District. 
They are heavily grazed and, except near water, are visibly 
deteriorating, the greatest injury being caused by goats 
and sheep. They are altogether insufficient for the 
grazing requirements of a cattle-breeding District. They 
yield a considerable revenue also from timber and fuel— 
cut in a 30 years’ rotation—and from mahua, mangoes, 
guras, stones and earth. This revenue appears bound 
to shrink with the deterioration of the vegetation. 

It is under consideration whether C Class forest¬ 
land should be given out for cultivation, when the loss 
of grazing might be made up by stall-feeding. 

139. The revenue has steadily increased for many 

years. The area of the forests in 
Forest revenue. . , , 

the old Wun District decreased 

between 1880 and 1904 from-1050 to 780 square miles; 

but the revenue increased from Rs. 30,500 to Rs. 1,57,000, 

the income from timber and fuel being multiplied tenfold 

in the 24 years. The revenue in Pusad taluk was also 

approximately quadrupled in the same period. In 1906— 

1907 the total forest revenue of the District was 

10 
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Rs. 2,16,000, of which timber and fuel produced 
Rs. 53,000, grass and grazing Rs. 1,51,000, and other 
minor produce Rs. 12,000. The charges made for passes 
are As. 8 for a cartload of wood, Pies 6 for a headload, 
As. 6 a year for a buffalo. As. 3 for a cow. An. i for a 
sheep. As. 1-6 for a goat for C Class forests ; and double 
these rates for such animals as are admitted to A Class 
forests. 

140. No izdra or jagir forests exist in the District. 

, , The waste land of villages held 

Izara and jagir 

under these tenures is sometimes 
used for grazing, grass-cutting, and the extraction of tith- 
ber, fuel, and minor produce; and is sometimes cleared 
for cultivation, arrangements being made in an irregular 
haphazard manner. No statistics are available to show 
the area or revenue of such land. Of late izdrddrs have 
begun to realise the value of waste land. It is often more 
profitable to let out the grazing for R. l or R. 1-8 
an acre per annum than to lease the land for cultivation j 
but in many cases this knowledge has come too late. 

141. All the land in the District has been divided 

„ ... into villages from time immemorial. 

Forest villages. 

and 106 of these revenue villages 
are wholly included in State forest, besides parts of very 
many other villages. The term ‘ forest village ’ is not 
technically applied to these divisions, but is given to 
labour colonies established for forest purposes. In Kin- 
wat reserve seven forest villages have been established, 
and an area of 2565 acres has been allotted for cultivation 
by their inhabitants. In some of them part of the land 
is held on cultivating tenure, but A Qass forest is also 
given out for cultivation to the people on a yearly tenure 
in return for assistance rendered in forest work. The 
assessment is a nominal one of half an anna per acre, 
giving a total for 1004-1905 of Rs. 80. The Forest 
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Department manages forest villages and receives this 
revenue; but it gains chiefly by having people at hand for 
the protection and development of the forests. The 
rules for forest villages in force in the Central Provinces 
are being gradually applied. 

MINERALS. 

142. Wun t&hik contains a coalfield in which it has 
been estimated that more than 2,100 
million tons of coal are available, 
some hundreds of millions of tons being above the 500 
feet level. Direct evidence of the occurrence of coal has 
been obtained along lines of ten and thirteen miles. A 
thirty years’ lease of the right of mining coal in Pisgaon 
and iieveral other villages was granted in February 1908 
to Messrs. Parry and Company of Madras, and two other 
firms have applied for prospecting licenses in the taluk. 
The Wun coal deposits are connected with the Waror& 
coalfield on the other side of the Wardha river. They are 
sometimes called the Pisgaon coalfield after a village 
about II miles north-west of Wun. The coal is easily 
accessible, and without being of first class quality, is quite 
good. The building of a branch line to give easy access to 
it is unda- consideration. Wun taluk also contains iron- 
ore at Yenuk, about 14 miles south-east of Wun; slate 
in the Patan-Bori patgana toward the south of the boun¬ 
dary between Wun and Kelapur taluks ; clays, ochres, 
soapstone and silicious sand in Wun pargana; and lime¬ 
stone both in the north and along the Penganga river in 
the south. All these are of good quality. The other 
taluks are not known to contain such a variety of miner¬ 
als, but the District has as yet been very imperfectly 
prospected. 



CHAPTER VII. 

FAMINE. 

143. Berar is generally very fortunate in regard to 
famine. Eittle can be said about 

Early famines. famines previous to the British 

occupation, not because there were none but because 
neither governments nor historians paid much attention 
to them. The British Government has made an elaborate 
organisation to secure immediate knowledge of any 
scarcity, and to provide measures of relief. During the 
whole period which existing records cover, previous 
governments in Berar made practically no efforts for 
these purposes, and usually had scarcely any ooject 
beyond the collection of as much revenue as possible. 
Keen suffering from misrule, war, and anarchy was accept¬ 
ed as a matter of course for hundreds of years previous to 
the Assignment of 1853. If scarcity or famine also 
occurred it is clear that no notice would be taken of it 
unless it was exceedingly acute. The Berar Gazetteer 
of 1870 mentions a famine in 1803 which was remembered 
fifty years later. General Wellesely wrote in January, 
1804, at a time of the year when a famine could not be at 
its worst; ‘ The people are starving in hundreds; and 
there is no government to afford the slightest relief. 
There seem to have been further famines, though ap¬ 
parently they were not very severe, in 1833, 1839, and 
1862. In 1867-1868 again there was so much scarcity in 
this District that Government sold grain below the market 
rate to relieve distress. In 1871-1872 cultivation fell off 
in two taluks, and was checked in the others by a severe 
drought. Famine was, however, so little known in BerSr 
that in 1893 the Commissioner reported that there was 
no need of a programme of relief works. In 1896-1897 
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and 1899-igoo, famine actually occurred, though in both 
cases the distress was caused, not by the food produced 
within the District being insufficient for the population, 
but by prices rising very high through famine in other 
parts of India. 

144. In 1896 there was fair rain till the last week 
in August, but practically none after 
famine of 1896- month. Yeotmal received a 

total fall of 29 inches instead of 
an average of 45. In September it received less 
than half inch instead of 8J inches. This was suffi¬ 
cient to make the khartf crops, cotton and juari, 
fair though below the average; but rabi crops, in¬ 
cluding wheat, were a total failure; and there was 
a serious scarcity of water. The labouring class who 
numbered 155,000 in the four taluks of the old Wun 
District, suffered severely because there was much less 
employment than usual, and prices were very high. The 
cultivating class, with their permanent servants, numbered 
124,000, the typical holding being one of about 50 acres. 
This great body of small tenants on the whole certainly 
found the year a trying one, but did not lose seriously 
by it, though individual cultivators whose crops were 
especially unfortunate suffered a great deal, and large 
numbers of cattle died. Cultivators as a rule had enough 
juari for their own subsistence and for considerable 
sales, for which they got excellent prices. Three-quar¬ 
ters of the population were directly engaged in agricul¬ 
ture, either as cultivators or as labourers. Among the 
rest there was no class who suffered conspicuously, though 
people with fixed incomes must find themselves in 
difficulties when prices run very high. Public health 
was very good at the beginnng of the famine, and an un¬ 
usually low rate of mortality continued till April 1897. 
According to the average of the decade 1890-1900, the 
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two famine years being excluded, the death-rate falls 
from 4 per thousand per annum in September to in 
February; rises to 3^ in April, falls to ij in June, and 
then rises again to 4 in September. In 1896-1897 the rate 
followed a similar curve but was constantly about i per 
thousand below the average till the end of April. During 
that period, owing to the scanty rainfall, there had been 
less fever than usual. Then cholera broke out, and with 
the rains diarrhoea and dysentery set in. The death-rate 
was in May and June, then rose to in September, 
and gradually fell to its normal level by December. 
The cholera was unusually virulent but generally dis¬ 
appeared quickly. The best remedy for an epidemic was 
found to lie in breaking up the famine camps. After 
an interval of a few days, generally less than a week, the 
disease disappeared when this was done. Permanganate 
of potash was applied to springs and wells as far as pos¬ 
sible . It was found advisable to attach special quarters for 
the emaciated to the poor-kitchen at Yeotmal, and there 
were probably some deaths from starvation among people 
who had wandered blindly away from relief; but such cases 
were very few. There was naturally an increase in crime, 
but considering how ready some of the aboriginal castes 
are to resort to violence it is perhaps surprising that crime 
was not much more serious. Offences against property, 
according to the average of the eight normal years between 
1890 and 1900, are most numerous in November and De¬ 
cember. On the average 68 cases occurred in each of 
these months during this period ; the number then fell 
off to about 40 a month in April and rose irregularly again 
through the rains. In the year 1896-1897 there was 
little more than the normal number from September to 
March except in the single month of November when there 
were more than twice the average. After March the 
offences rose steadily till June, when there were twice th^ 
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usaal number, and then shot up in August to more than 
190, or four times the average; after which they decreased 
again to nearly the usual levd in December or January. 
They were far more numerous in the famine of 1896-1897 
than in that of 1899-1900; but even in the former year 
there was no murder for the sake of grain, though from a 
quarter to one-half of the dacoities, robberies and thefts 
were for the sake of grain. Such crimes were most com¬ 
mon, or were most largely reported, in DarwhS taluk. 

145. The staple food of the District is juari. A 
considerable quantity of til, wheat, 
and other grains is also eaten, but 
they are all merely supplementary* 
In 1896-1897 there war a sufficient crop of juiri for the 
needs of the whole District, but prices went very high on 
account of exportation. The average price of the preced¬ 
ing ten years was 22 seers for a rupee, but in this year 
it rose to an average of ten seers. In ordinary years it 
vmies less than two seers in the whole of the twelve months 
and is cheapest from January to March, just at the end 
of harvest. In this year it was 21 seers in September, 14 
in October, ii in November, 10 in February, and 8 from 
June to September, after which it gradually returned to 
the normal by the succeeding January. It is clear that 
the grain-dealers had guaged the situation fairly accurately 
by November, the beginning of harvest; but that the cost 
of living, like the death-rate and the crime-rate, was at 
its worst in the rains, from June to September, in the 
year after the poor harvest. It was commonly felt 
that prices were forced needlessly high by speculators in 
grain, and deputations waited on the Deputy Commissioner 
to ask that measures should be taken to limit prices. 
Dealers apparently found the year a very profitable one, 
but the grain was in fact not in the hands of a few people. 
Every cultivator has his own stock in his grain pit, feo. 
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and though there was a general unwillingness to sell the 
whole amount lest the succeeding harvest should also 
fail, it is difficult to see how a small ring could maintain 
really unreasonable prices. The rainfall for the two or 
three years immediately preceding the famine had been 
fair, and in 1896-1897 there was three-quarters of the 
average rainfall. The water-supply was distinctly 
deficient, so that there was a difficulty in providing for 
cattle ; but lack of water did not cause serious suffering to 
human beings. The feeding of cattle was very difficult. 
Grass was scanty and soon dried up through the early 
cessation of the rains. That in the forest reserves was 
less plentiful than usual but might have been sufficient, 
but unfortunately there was no water-supply within 
reach of the reserves, and the cost of fetching grass from 
them was often prohibitive. The supply of juari stalks, 
karbt, on which cattle are largely fed, was also deficient. 
The consequence was that even wealthy cultivators found 
it impossible to save all their stock. Poorer people 
turned their cattle loose to find food where they could, 
and for anyone to take who cared. There were dead 
cattle lying along all the roads, and by the hot weather 
many of those that were saved were unfit for work 
It was estimated that one-third of the cattle in the Dis¬ 
trict died, and though these were as a rule the least valu¬ 
able animals the loss was serious. 

146. Careful measures were taken to prevent 

land-revenue collections from being 

Government measures. 

burdensome. In the autumn of 
1896 a circular was issued to the Deputy Commissioners 
and published generally, directing them to avoid coercion 
and to see that cultivators were not forced to borrow 
from moneylenders. There was, however, no need to 
grant suspensions. The revenue came in as easily as 
usual. There may have been individual cases of difficulty 
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but there can have been no general strain, and in fact 
there were more applications for land just at the end of 
the famine than there had been for three or four years. 
One reason no doubt is that Berar assessments have been 


puj-posely made light so that cultivators may not need 
suspensions in times of scarcity. The ordinary relief 
measures were adopted—relief works, gratuitous relief, 
forest concessions, loans to agriculturists, and famine 
allowances. Seeing tha*t no programme of works had 
been drawn up beforehand, and no Berar famine code 
was in existence, it is possible that some waste or mis¬ 
management occurred ; byt there is no reason to think 
they did so to any considerable extent. The relief works 
taken up in the four taluks of the old Wun District were 
the construction of three roads and the collection of broken 
stone metal. One of the roads was that from Darwha 
to Karanja. Both the others were in Yeotmal taluk, the 
one from Dohara to Lasdina, and the other from Jodmoho 
to Ohatanji. The total cost was Rs. 52,000 and the value 
at ordinary rates was Rs. 34,000. The Lohara-Dasdina 
road, which was under the District Board, while the 
others were under the Public Works Department, was ex¬ 
pensively managed. The Deputy Commissioner threw 
a curious side-light on its management by remarking: 
" The labourers on the Lohara-Lasdina road are positively 
fat.” The largest number of persons on the relief works 
in any month was 6200 in May 1897, and the percentage 
of persons relieved to population was under i^. The 
cost of each person relieved was one anna and four pies a 
day, and a profit was made on the collection of metall¬ 
ing, though not on the other works. These relief works 
were opened in April and closed in August. 

147. Gratuitous relief was given in most parts of 


Gratuitous relief. 


Berar in three ways: by Govern¬ 
ment, through ^he Charitable Relief 
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Pond, and by direct private charity; but in Wun District 
there was no gratuitous relief by Government. The 
Wun District contributed Rs. 6000 to the Charitable 
Fund and received Rs. 7000 from it. The total number 
of persons relieved for one day is given as 226,000. 
Kitchens were opened at ten places, one (that at Yeotmal) 
in April, and three in each of the next three months. 
All except the one at Yeotmal were closed by the end of 
September. Three-quarters of the people fed belonged 
to the District, the rest being wanderers from the Central 
Provinces. The average cost of a meal at the kitchens 
was half an anna. A small amount of food and clothes 
was also distributed at the dispensaries. Relief seemed 
to reach the proper people but there were some unfor¬ 
tunate members of the well-to-do classes who felt unable to 
accept it in the ordinary form and so had to suffer quietly. 
Yet on the whole lavish charity was dispensed privately 
throughout Berar, people of means showing themselves 
admirably generous. Patels worked excellently both in 
carrying out their immediate duties and in discharging 
the general obligations of their position. 

148. Government loans were made to cultivators 

. under the Band Improvement Loans 

I^oans and allowances. 

Act and the Agriculturists Loans 
Act, but the total amount issued was not much more 
than that given in ordinary years. The money was spent 
on various petty improvements. Forest concessions 
were granted in order to provide both employment and 
fodder, and allowances were made to public servants on 
small pay to compensate for the dearness of grain. 

149. Three years after the famine of 1896-1897 

came that of 1899-1900. In the 
intermediate years the rainfall 
was below the average but well- 
timed. The jtiari-crop of 1897-1898 was one of the best 
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ever known, and it was easy to replenish stocks of food. 
In 1899 there were over two inches of rain in April and 
May. It is usual to get about an inch of rain in those 
months, but most uncommon to get as much as two inches. 
The monsoon of 1899 was weak from the beginning, and 
continued only till the third week of September. The 
total fall for the year at Yeotmal was 16 inches instead of 
an average of 41 inches. At Wun it was 23 inches instead 
of 40. The whole of Berar, and in fact a great part of 
India, suffered from famine, in the other five Districts 
of Berar both kharlf and rabi crops failed, and there was 
a famine due not only to high prices but to actual scarcity 
of food. Wun District, comprising four of the taluks of 
the present Yeotmal District, was again comparatively 
fortunate. In the greater part of Kelapur taluk and the 
southern part of Wun taluk a fair juari crop and an 
excellent cotton crop were obtained, for both of which 
prices ran high. Only the northern parts of Darwha and 
Yeotmal taluks, and that tract of country in Wun and 
Kelapur taluks which lies just between Wun and Pan- 
dharkawada were seriously affected, and even there the 
cotton was a six-anna crop and the juari could not have 
been much less. On the other hand Pusad taluk, which 
at that time belonged to Basim District, suffered severely. 
The land-holding class, that is, the mass of small cultiva¬ 
tors who occupy almost all the land, again did not feel the 
famine severely. The occupied area, for which rent is 
paid, increased during the year by 20,000 acres. The 
bibouring class felt the famine severely, though there 
was such great mortality among cattle that the beef¬ 
eating castes, such as Mahars and Mangs, were able to 
live much better than those castes which avoid beef. 
The famine-stricken country between Wun and Pandhar- 
kJiwada is largely inhabited by Gonds, Kolaras, and 
Pardhans, who, though more strictly aboriginal tribes, do 
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not eat beef. There was a great deal of aimless wan¬ 
dering, which seems inevitable in times of famine, and no 
doubt many people were attracted by the reports of com¬ 
paratively good crops in the District. A great number 
of immigrants came from the Nizam’s Dominions to 
Digras. The provision for famine relief was distinctly 
less adequate on the other side of the border than on this 
side. A Berar Famine Code had been drawn up since 
1897. The conditions in Yeotmal and Darwha taluks 
were such that it was applied there in November, 1899, 
but it was not applied in Wun and Kelapur taluks till 
nearly the end of May 1900. Unfortunately, the monsoon 
of 1900 did not set in properly till July. Large numbers 
of people apparently went to their villages in June 
expecting the rains to break immediately, but had to 
return to the relief works again. The famine was felt 
most severely in June and July. The population of the 
District was 471,613 (excluding Pusad taluk), and the 
daily average number of persons relieved for the whole 
period of the famine was nearly 8000, that is, ij per 
cent. The greatest number in receipt of relief at a time 
occurred in July 1900, when it was close on 22*000, or 
per cent., but these were 65^ far the lowest percentages 
in Berar. 

150. From September to December public health 
was better than normal; and from 
health and January to April it was about nor¬ 
mal. In the next four months 
the death-rate rose rapidly, till in August it was 
about four times the normal rate. It then fell equally 
fast, and in December was again no more than the aver¬ 
age. Cholera of a very virulent type prevailed from 
April to September, causing a death-rate in June 
1900 almost equal to the usual death-rate from all 
causes; but many of the deaths were by no means due 
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to cholera alone. Probably a high death-rate is under 
pjesent conditions inseparable from a serious failure 
of the crops. People who harve small stores of grain 
remain in their houses on much less than a proper al¬ 
lowance as long as they can support life, and so become 
specially liable to disease. Old juari, which in Yeotmal, 
Kelapur, and Wun taluks is always stored in pits— 
though in Darwha it is kept in bins and sacks raised 
above the level of the ground—is unhealthy. During 
the dry weather there is a lack of water and of vegetables, 
and during the rains it is impossible to disinfect all the 
water-supply; and people drink bad water and eat too 
much green food. Diarrhoea and dysentery were the 
chief diseases after the beginning of the rains. The 
greatest mortality seems to have been among infants and 
old people. Numbers of. the immigrants were in a very 
weak condition but no deaths from starvation were 
known. Offences against property were rather less 
numerous than usual during the last months of 1899, but 
more numerous after that time. During the very trying 
months from J une to August there were twice the number 
which ‘generally occurred in that season—though far fewer 
than in the same months of 1897—but the crime-rate 
returned to the normal by November. The castes which 
are specially ready to turn to crime were as a rule content¬ 
ed to accept relief. 

151. The supply of food-grains within the District 
was again ample for the actual needs 
of the population, but owing to 
inevitable exportation and to the 
natural reluctance of cultivators to dispose of all their 
stocks till they were assured of a good rainfall for the 
next season, prices rose very high. The rate of juari went 
up to ten seers for a rupee in October 1899, and remained 
constant till May 1900. Rain at first holding off, the price 
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rose to eight and nine seers in June, July, and August; 
was ten seers till the beginning of November ; and only 
returned to normal in the beginning of 1901. For twelve 
months, therefore, juari was twice as dear as usual, and 
dealers had exactly appreciated the situation as early as 
October 1899. Mr. Krishnaji Narayan Kane, commonly 
known as Master of Bori,and others, bought andsoldgrain 
without profit in order to keep prices down; and Mr. Kane 
unfortunately died of a disease which was apparently 
contracted in the course of these efforts. Fodder was 
very insufficient, and the difficulty was increased because 
people from superstitious motives burnt their old juari 
stalks before sowing the new crops. The Forest Depart¬ 
ment undertook grass-cutting operations on a large scale 
to relieve the difficulty, but the grass was not bought to 
the extent expected. A very large number of cattle was 
brought into the District from outside in the hope of find¬ 
ing fodder; and altogether some lakhs appear to have, 
died; but as far as statistics are reliable the total number 
of cattle belonging to the District was not diminished by 
the famine. 

152. The land revenue was again collected without 
difficulty. The Deputy Commis¬ 
sures!^”*'”****^ ***** sioner kept moving about in the 

District throughout the year, and 
made a special point of enquiring into the matter, 
but heard no complaints anywhere. The relief 
measures included gratuitous relief, digging wells, 
provision of grass, loans, and public works. Gratuitous 
relief was given partly at the cost of the State and 
partly at that of individuals. That provided by the 
State took the forms of doles, poorhouse relief, kitchen 
relief, and relief to dependents on public works. Doles 
were gifts of dry grain. They were given in 200 villages 
between June and October 1900, the recipients being 
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village servants who were paid in grain by the villagers 
in ordinary years. It was a specially convenient form 
of relief for them because it did not require their 
personal presence. They could be absent from the 
village whenever their work required. Poorhouse re¬ 
lief was given at Yeotmal, Pandharkawada, Darwha, 
Kotha and Digras. The Yeotmal poorhouse was opened 
in February iqoo, and the others were opened in May 
and June. All were closed in October and November 
Relief was, as a rule, given only to people who ac¬ 
tually took up their quarters in the poorhouse, but at 
Wenf-Kotha non-residents were also relieved, that is to 
say, a kitchen was combined with the poorhouse. The 
poorhouse at Yeotmal was managed by the municipality, 
but the central government contributed Rs. 5000 towards 
the expenses, and the municipality less than Rs. 300. 
State kitchens, khicharikhane, were opened in 46 villages 
—more than half of them in Darwha taluk. None were 
opened before June 1900, or closed later than October. 
The dole system was the more popular and the kitchen 
system applied the more searching test. Valedictory 
doles were given at the closing of poorhouses and relief 
works to enable people to reach their villages and find 
work. They were very useful in making it possible to 
close works more quickly than could else have been done, 
though arrangements had to be made with care or it 
would have been possible for people to make a round of 
works and get separate doles at each. The total given 
as valedictory doles was worth nearly' Rs. 900, 

1:53. The most conspicuous agency for dispensing 

private charity was the Charitable 
Private relief. ^ 

Relief Fund. Nearly Rs. 11,000 

were contributed in the four taluks, and Rs. 8000 in 
addition were received from the Central Committee at 
Amraoti. Some thousands of rupees were devoted to the 
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purchase of clothes, bullocks, and seed-grain, besides the 
money spent in providing food. The Fund was of 
immense utility. Missionaries were also most active in 
relieving distress. They are reported to have spent 
Rs. 30,000 in Wun District. About 100 famine waifs still 
remain in the orphanages at Yeotmal in charge of the 
American Free Methodist Church. As in the previous 
famine a great amount of direct private charity was 
practised, and the work of patels was excellent. 

154. A great number of people came from outside 

. the District before the end of 1899. 

Relief works. 

In October the Forest Department 
started grass-cutting operations in Wun and Kelapur 
taluks, and employed about 2000 people for two-and-a- 
half months in the cold weather. A large quantity of 
grass was exported to Amraoti District, but both exports 
and sales within the District were much less than had been 
expected. Transport caused great difficulties, and there 
was an outbreak of cholera in Wun taluk. Towards the 
end of November the District Board opened a test work— 
stone-breaking—at Darwha. In December general repairs 
to the tank at DarwhS were added to the employment, 
workers having to serve a kind of probation at the stone¬ 
work before being drafted to the earth-work. In January 
1900, the Public Works Department took over all the 
workers and made a formal relief work. Targe relief 
works were also opened by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment at Ivohara and Paloti in Yeotmal taluk and at Goki- 
Nala in Darwha taluk; and the camp at Darwha was 
presently transferred to Bori because of a failure of the 
water-supply. The numbers employed increased from 
February to April, decreased in May, and were at their 
highest in J une; but all the works were closed by the end 
of September. People apparently went to their villages 
toward the end of May expecting the rains to break early. 
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but no rain came in June, and they had to return to the 
works. The bulk of the workers are said to have come 
from the Nizam’s Dominions. The total cost of these 
large works was Rs. 2,32,000, an average expenditure 
of R. i-io per head, including dependents. Some 
difficulty had occurred about opening relief works on 
account of imperfect co-operation between the Revenue 
and the Public Works Departments, but no serious harm 
seems to have resulted. No true village-works were 
established, though the term was applied to the work at 
Bori in its later stages. 

155. Doans to the extent of almost Rs. 60,000 

were made to cultivators under the 

Loans, etc. 

I^and Improvement and Agricultur¬ 
ists' I.oans Acts, the money being employed for various 
jmrposes. The District Board deepened a few old wells 
and dug some temporary wells, jhire, in the beds of 
streams. Compensation for dearness of grain was given 
to subordinate officials. 

156. The District apparently recovered from each 

famine almost immediately after 

Etfects. . 

its close. Within a few months the 

cultivated area, wages, and public health were all normal. 
According to the statistics available, the number of cattle 
decreased by 12 per cent, in thefirst famine, and not at all 
in the second. Whether or not these figures are quite 
trustworthy it is clear that no crippling loss of cattle 
occurred. No permanent state of indebtedness was caused 
to the cultivating class. The natural increase of popu¬ 
lation was, however, checked in all four taluks, three of 
them showing a slight fall in the birth-rate in 1901 as 
compared with 1891, and the other having only a ver>" 
slight increase. In Pusad the famine was felt far more 
severely. 

157. Pusad taluk belonged to Basim District at the 
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time of the famines, and particulars about it are unfor¬ 
tunately not available. It suffered 
taluk!"*”* *" more severely than the four taluks 

of the old Wun District, so that its 
population decreased during the decade from 138,000 in 
1891, to 109,000 ini90i, that is, by 2iper cent. A larger 
proportionate decrease occurred in Mehkar taluk alone 
out of the 22 t 3 . 1 uks of Berar, though it is possible that 
a certain number of people migrated from Pusad to the 
adjoining taluks of Darwha and Mangrul, where popula¬ 
tion increased a little. The famine of 1899-1900 was 
especially severe in Pusad taluk. Large relief works were 


opened, and the ordinary measures of relief were put in 
operation. The scarcity was such that sambhar and 
chital, grown weak from want of food, were not merely- 
run down by village dogs but were caught and killed by 
the people themselves. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

IvAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

158, The area which now forms Yeotmal District 

„ . , has always been included in the 

Sovereignty. 

Province of Berar. In about 1596 
Berar was ceded to Akbar. From about 1605 to 1628 
it was under Malik Ambar, a monarch of the Nizam 
Shafu dynasty reigning at Daulatabad. From about 
1630 to 1724 it was again under the Mughal Emperors 
of Delhi. Ever since 1724 it has been nominally subject 
to the Nizam of Hyderabad, a government still com¬ 
monly called Moglai by the people of Berar. There ha\'e 
been, however, complications during the greater part of 
this time. In 1680 and 1698 Berar was overrun b>- 
Maratlias under Sambhaji and Balaram, and Yeotmal Dis¬ 
trict was largely in the hands of the Gonds of Chanda till 
the end of the t7th century. In 1718 theMughals recog¬ 
nised a right on the part of the Marathis to levy through¬ 
out the Province taxes called chauth and sirdcshmukhi 
amounting, respectively, to one-fourth and one-tenth of 
the land revenue. The Bhonsla Rajas of Nagpur posted 
troops and revenue officers all over Berar, and from 1737 
to 1803 they were constantly fighting with the Nizam 
and with each other. Although the Nizam was the 
nominal sovereign, the Bhonslas took a larger share of the 
revenue than he. From 1803 to 1853 Berar was im¬ 
mediately under the Nizam. In 1853 it was assigned to 
the British Government for the payment of certain debts ; 
and in 1903 the assignment was made permanent. From 
1853 to 1903 Berar was treated as a separate Province 
under the Resident at Hyderabad. In October 1903, 
it was put under the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
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Provinces, keeping its own name but administered simply 
as one of his Divisions. 

159. There are no records about the internal or¬ 
ganisation of Berar previous to the 
time of Akbar, but it is probable that 
the parganas were in existence even 
then. Under Akbar there was a Subah of Berar of 
perhaps twice the size of the present Province, and the 
whole Subah was divided into thirteen Sarkars. The 
land which now forms Yeotmal District was mostly 
included in the Sarkars of Kalam and Mahur. The 
Sarkars were further divided into parganas, of which there 
are fifty-nine in the present District. The division into 
.Sarkars and parganas was observed in revenue records 
until 1853, but it was not very real in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury because the Marathas not only half overthrew the 
Nizam’s rule but set up different divisions of their own. 
Throughout the period from 1803 to 1853 the Nizam 
himself disregarded it. He appointed officers who might 
be called either Taiukdars or Sar-Naibs, each of whom 
held a certain number of parganas, the number being 
occasionally varied. Thus from 1803 to 1834 there were 
generally four parganas under the Talukdar of Wun, but 
sometimes there were several more. From 1835 to 1853 
the number was seventeen, and included Yeotmal, Kalam, 
and Mahur. The term mahal also appears in the records, 
having the sense of a village on which revenue is assessed. 
Since the Assignment of 1853 the division into Sarkars 
and parganas has been entirely disregarded, though it 
has not been forgotten. Berar has been divided into 
divisions, districts, and taluks. In 1853 the British 
divided Berar into two Districts, North Berar and South 
Berar, each under a Deputy Commissioner. The whole 
of the present Yeotmal District was a part of the District 
of South Berar. In apparently 1859 this division was 
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abandoned and the Districts of East Berar and West 
Beriir were substituted. In 1864 these were each sub¬ 
divided into two Districts, the Amraoti and Wdn (at first 
called South-East Berar) Districts being formed out of 
East Berar. Wun District comprised, speaking roughty, 
the area now contained in the five taluks of the present 
Yeotmal District. The headquarters were from the 
first at Yeotmal. In 1868 or 1870 Berar as a avhole was 
divifled into six Districts instead of four. Pusad was 
taken away from Wun and put into the newly formed 
Basiin District. In 1905 the number of Districts was 
again reduced to four, and Pusad taluk was restored to 
Wun, the name of the District being, however changed 
to Yeotmal. 

1:60. Various changes in taluk Iwundaries and minor 

„ . . . changes in District boundaries have 

Taluk boundaries. 

also been made. It appears that in 
the earliest days of the Briti.sh occupation Talegaon Dasha- 
sahasra, in the present Ch^ndur taluk, was made the heatl- 
quarters of a taluk; and Kalam and Ralegaon parganas, at 
present contained in Yeotmal and Kelapur taluks, 
were included in it. In 1861 or 1862 Chandur replaced 
'I'alegaou as a taluk or tahsll headquarters, and Kalam 
and Ralegaon were restored. At the same time Murtiza- 
pur viias substituted for Karanja as a headquarters town 
Theri' seems to have been a Wun taluk from the first, 
but it is not clear from what time Yeotmal, Darwha 
and Pusad date as tahsll villages. Kelapur and Mangrul 
taluks were only formed in 1875, the villages contained in 
the former being taken from Yeotmal (83) and Wun (321). 
To form Mangrul taluk 86 villages were taken from Dar¬ 
wha taluk and ten from Pusad. Parts of Kap and Saiphal 
in Kelapur taluk and four whole villages in Pusad were 
originally south of the Penganga riv'^er ; but in 1871 and 
later these were made ov^er to the Nizam in order that 
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the river might form the boundarj^ Some deserted 
villages in what is now the Kinwat reserve in the south¬ 
east of Pusad taluk were directly under the Nizam for 
several years after 1853, but were made over to the British 
with the same object. To simplify taluk boundaries con 
siderable exchanges of villages were made during the 
first settlement period between different British taluks. 
Pusad gave 33 villages to Basim and received ii from it. 
Darwha gave two to Chandur and received one from it; 
and gave ten to Yeotmal and received four. Wun gave 
two villages each to Yeotmal and Kelapur and received 
two from Kelapur. In 1905, when the old six Districts 
were reduced to four, Dewalgawhan was taken from 
Vlangrul and added to Pusad. 

161. The earliest records of land-rer’enue adminis¬ 
tration in Berar are contained in 
tion"*-' the Akbarnama of A.D. 1600. 

Akbar made a definite settlement of 
the laud revenue by having all arable land measured into 
bighas, and an estimate made of the produce of each hlgha. 
The assessment was fixed at one-fourth of the gross 
produce. In 1612 a further settlement was made over 
the greater part of Berar bj' Malik Anibar, but the details 
are not clear. The historian Grant Duff says that the 
assessment was fixed in money bj* calculating the value of 
the government share of the produce. Berar tradition, 
recorded in 1870, was that the assessment was on the 
quality of the land, at so much per hlgha. After Malik 
Ambar’s death Akbar’s assessment, with occasional 
partial revisions, was again followed, but only loosely 
Gradually it came to be entirely disregarded. In 1853 
some villages paid far- less than they would have done 
under Akbar’s system, and some paid far more; and tht 
actual area under cultivation was very different from that 
shown in the official records. It was held under Akbar 
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that all land belonged to the State. According to tradi¬ 
tions collected in Khandesh in 1820, Malik Ambar had 
coniirmed his ryots in formal possession of specific fields 
and had even considered the village community joint 
owner of the village lands. This may or may not be 
tme but the succeeding Mughals, the Nizam, and the 
Marathas, held Akbar’s view that the State was the sole 
owner of the land. During the eighteenth century, under 
the do amli or double government of the Nizam and 
the Marathas, the patel used to make out a lease for 
each cultivator every year. No one had any right to 
land except by permission of government officials. Seeing 
that hopeless confusion prevailed during that time it is 
probable that permission given by one official was often 
overruled by another or disregarded by sheer violence. 

All durable rights,’ say the Berar people, ‘were gradually 
broken down.' Under the Nizam’s government from 
1803 to 1853 the collection of land revenue was made 
over to FarmerS'General, who advanced fixed sums to 
the government and then extracted as much as they 
could from the cultivators. They recognised practically 
no rights at all. The Berar Gazetteer of 1870, p. 91, 
says : ' A man who had carefully farmed and prepared his 
‘ fields saw them sold to the highest bidder ; whole taluks 
‘ and pargaiicis were let and sublet to speculators for sums 
‘ far above the ancient standard assessment.’ During the 
ministry of Raja Chandu Lai (i8zo to 1840) the right 
to collect land revenue was even sold to different people 
at the same time. In this District the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner reported in 1870 that ‘ Under the Nizam's 
government the revenue was generally farmed out to 
either Deshmukhs (hereditary pargana officials) or sahukdrs 
(moneyl mders), who never thought of recognising rights of 
occupancy.' This general description applies to almost 
all the land in Berar, but a little was held under special 
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tenures such as mirasi or mundkari ; pdlampat, jdgir, and 
indtn. Mirasi or mundkari tenure is interesting because 
it apparently did not originate in a grant by the govern¬ 
ment, but its exact nature is not clear, and the tenure 
does not exist in this District. An enquiry was made 
about it in 1867 but the Deputy Commissioner reported; 

The classes referred to as Moondwaris, Mirasdars and 
the others, have long since passed away.’ In fact special 
rights were unable to survive the confusion which lasted 
till 1853 unless thej*^ were in the hands of very powerful 
people. Pdlampat, jdgir, and indin land was held by 
grant from the government. All three kinds of tenure 
are still in existence, but they need not be considered 
here. The land revenue greatly decreased during these 
two-and-a-half centuries of disorder. Sir A. C. Lyall 
after considering the difference in the value of the rupee 
at both periods concluded that the revenue raised from 
Berhr in the 17th century was far above its yield in 1853. 
The land-revenue demand for the parganas which later 
formed the Wun District had, according to the ‘ Ain-i- 
Akbarl ’ been Rs. 4,40,000. In 1853 it had fallen to 
Rs. 70,000 ; and the extraction of even that amount 
was constantly driving cultivators out of the District. 
Cultivation decreased to a minimum. 


162. The great change made since the Assignment 
is that all this uncertainty and 


Early British ad 
ministration. 


inequality have been replaced by 


definiteness and moderation. The 


cultivator was at once given definite rights and his obli¬ 
gations were made clear but limited. He was given the 
right, firstly, to occupy his land, not for a year only, but 
permanently. Secondly, he may dispose of it in any way 
he likes. He may either cultivate it or leave it waste, and 
may keep, surrender, sell, lease, or mortgage it. This 
liberty has however, in the interest of the cultivator, been 
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slightly modified in the case of fresh land given out for 
cultivation by a rule which came into force in 1905. Such 
land may not be alienated or encumbered without the 
sanction of the Deputy Commissioner, and even, when 
the alienee is not a bona-fide agriculturist, that of the 
Commissioner. The rule has been in force for so short a 
time and so small an area that its effect cannot yet be 
clearly distinguished. Thirdly, it is laid down that the 
assessment of a field will not be raised on account of im¬ 
provements made by the cultivator. That is, the assess¬ 
ment of a particular field will not be raised because the 
cultivator has irrigated it or otherwise improved it, 
though the assessment of a village or group of villages 
may be raised at the proper time for general reasons. 
The great obligation is simplj' that of paying the land 
revenue for which the field is assessed. The amount to 
be paid is absolutely definite and can be raised only at 
the close of a settlement period. The only other impor¬ 
tant limitations are that as the land is given out only 
for cultivation Government retains a right to all minerals 
in tue soil, and the cultivator may not permanently 
diminish the agricultural value of the land by quarrying 
in it or building houses on it without special permission. 
When the British took over Berar the existing rates 
of a-ssessment were both very high and very uneven. 
In 1854 they were reduced and equalised. The rates for 
Berar as a whole were fixed at Rs. 2-4, R. 1-14, and 
R. 1-8 per higha, according to whether the land was of 
the first, second, or third class. A higha apparentlj' 
contained a little more than two-thirds of an acre. In 
Wun District land covered with heavy wood was given 
out on exceedingly light terms for the first seven years, 
and was then assessed according to its quality at R. i. 
As. 12, or As. 8 per bigha. For the first few years 
after the assignment all this was done as well as possible 
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on the old village books, and theye was no provision 
about the number of years for which the rates fixed 
would hold good. What was called a settlement was made 
annually, but it was not a settlement of the mote recent 
kind. No change was made in the rate of assessment 
but changes in possession caused by death, sale, or the 
reclaiming of waste land, were recorded. This system was 
very successful as far as it went. During the twentj' 
years that it prevailed in this District cultivation, accord¬ 
ing to the Deputy Commissioner’s report, ‘ increased won¬ 
derfully and is still increasing.’ This progress was reflect¬ 
ed in the increase of the land revenue, which seems to 
have been fairly constant from the date of the Assign¬ 
ment, though figures cannot be given for the first ten 
years. In the next twelve, from 1862 to 1874, the land 
revenue of the old Wun District increased by about 50 
per cent, and that of Pusad taluk by about 20 per cent 
There was, however, the great defect that the village 
))ooks on which the assessment was based were very 
imperfect. It appears that throughout the District more 
than twice the amount of land shown in them was really 
under cultivation, and there were great differences from 
field to field and from village to village. A field in Yeot- 
raal taluk is mentioned w'hich was registered as containing 
two acres but really contained 65. In two villages in Wun 
the old rates had in fact been As. 3J and As. 15J per acre, 
respectively, but the land in them was so nearly similar 
that upon a survey being made the rate was fixed for 
each at As. 7. A regular survey and settlement was there¬ 
fore made. The operation occupied 15 years, from 1862 
to 1877, tbe whole of Berar; and five years, from 1872 
to 1877, for the five taluks of Yeotmal District; and 
even then there were numerous isolated villages for one 
reason or another left unsurveyed. It was at first actual¬ 
ly ordered that the model of the North-West Provinces 
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should be followed in Berar, but the system finally adopted 
was that of Bombay as contained in the Dharwadi Kaidd. 
This requires a brief description. 

163. All the land to be assessed is divided perma¬ 
nently into fields of from twentj' to 
settlement twenty-five acres. These fields are 
marked off from each other by a strip 
ol land 4^- feet in breadth called dhura being left unculti¬ 
vated between them, though assessment is paid upon 
it ; and by mounds of earth (wdrali) lo feet in length by 
5 feet in breadth ; and stones (gold, patthar) over 2| feet 
ill length being placed according to a definite system at 
angles in the boundarj-. The name of a single khdteddr, 
registered occupant, is entered against each field in the 
revenue records, except in cases where there happened 
to be more than one co-sharer when the first settlement 
was made; and this person is primarily responsible for 
the payment of the land revenue. He can, if he likes, sur¬ 
render both the rights, such as they are, and the responsi¬ 
bility on account of the field which the position gives him; 
but it very often happens that a khdteddr sells his field 
and the purchaser in fact pays the land revenue ; but 
because the system works very smoothly, the parties make 
no change in the name of the registered occupant Each 
field is, for survey purposes, further divided temporarily 
into about twelve parts of some two acres each. Three 
tests, to discover kind of soil, depth of soil, and freedom 
from defects, are made in each part. For the first test 
soils are divided into three classes or orders, which can 
be described briefly as black, red, and white. The full 
description is : ‘ First Order—Of a fine uniform texture, 
varying in colour from deep black to dark brown. Second 
Order—Of uniform but coarser texture than the preced¬ 
ing, and lighter in colour, which is generally red. Third 
Order—Of course^ gravelly, or loose friable texture, and 
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colour varying from light brown to grey.’ For the second 
testj that of depth, the soil is dug up and a crowbar driven 
in until it is obstructed by rock or some hard substratum, 
or until it has gone in if cubits, that is, 31^ inches. For 
the third test a list of eight defects was drawn up, the 
chief being the presence of fragments of limestone or of 
excessive sand, slope, liability to flooding, excess of 
moisture, and clayey soil. When a survey is being made 
the classer draws an outline of each field, marks the parts 
into Which it is temporarily divided, and enters in each 
part figures and symbols to show the results of each test. 
A soil to be of standard quality, a sixteen-anna soil, must 
be black, of full depth, and free from all defects. Indeed, 
it may have some special advantage, such as a beneficial 
flooding in the rains, which raises it two or four annas 
more. For every detail or combination of details in 
which a plot falls short of standard quality so many 
annas are deducted according to a table given in the 
Dharwadi Kaida. Each field is valued as a field of so 
many annas according to the qverage value of the plots 
contained in it. Land classed at la annas would be good 
in any part of Berar, though occasional fields of 18 and 
20 annas occur. The typical land of the plain countr)' 
of this District is classed at about ten annas, and that of 
the hills at five or six annas. This valuation is made once 
for all in the original survey, and a prate book or soil 
book for everjf village is deposited at the headquarters 
of the District showing full details about each field 
separately. When revision assessments are made the 
original soil classification, or field valuation, is tested, 
but there is no reason for doing it again. The assess¬ 
ment is revised upon a careful examination of the agri¬ 
cultural progress of the different parts of a District. 
Factors of prosperity and tests of prosperity are taken into 
account. Factors of prosperity may be either permanent 
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or changeable. The chief permanent factor is of course 
the character of the soil. The chief changeable factors 
are communications and markets. If a new road or rail¬ 
way has made it easier to send produce to distant markets, 
or if the building of cotton-ginning factories or the 
growth of bazars has provided fresh markets near at 
hand, the neighbourhood has clearly gained a new factor 
of prosperity. The chief test of prosperity is the ease 
with which the revenue of the last assessment has been 
c<}llected. If scarcely any individuals have had to be 
ejected for non-payment it is clear that the rates were 
not generally burdensome. Other excellent tests are 
the willingness with which fresh land is taken up for 
cultivation when offered, the quickness with which 
cultivators have recovered from a year of famine or 
scarcity, the degree to which they have found themselves 
able to dig wells and buy plough cattle, and changes in the 
value of land, the prices of produce, the total number of 
the population, the number and style of houses, the extent 
of indebtedness, the rate of interest, and other elements 
of the material condition of the District. Each taluk is 
then divided into groups of villages according to the 
various factors of prosperity, and rates are raised or low¬ 
ered according to the results of the tests of prosperity. 
From two to five groups are generally formed in a taluk, 
and a rate of assessment is fixed for each group. Every 
field in the group pays either the full rate or a proportion 
of it according to whether the field has been valued at 
sixteen annas or at something less Special rates are 
imposed on irrigated land, and on land held on such ex¬ 
ceptional tenures as izara, jagir, inam, and pdlampat. 
Irrigated land is divided into two classes, motasthal and 
pdtasthal. Motasthal bagdyat is garden land irrigated 
by means of a well (with a mot, bucket). Pdtasthal 
bagdyat is garden land irrigated by a channel, pdt, from 
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a river or tank. At the original settlement special rates 
were fixed for each of these classes. At the revision settle¬ 
ment it was provided that land irrigated by means of 
a well which had been sunk before the original settlement 
should be counted as ordinary dry crop land, that is, it 
should be assessed at the maximum dry crop rate in the 
group of villages to which it belonged. If a well was 
sunk after the original settlement, no additional charge was 
to be made for it; but the field would always be assessed 
just as if there was no well in the field. As to patasthal 
land, a maximum rate combining assessment for the 
land and rent for the water was fixed; and each field has 
to pay such proportion of this as was determined at the 
settlement. Throughout Berar the period for which 
assessments are fixed is thirty years. There are special 
rules about the liability of land held under the various 
exceptional tenures 

164. The original settlements were made in Pusad 

and Darwha taluks in 187a by 

Veotnial settlements. . 

Major P. A. Elphinstone ; and those 
ill Yeotmal, Kelapur, and Wun, which then formed only 
two taluks, in 1874 and 1875 by Mr. R. R. Beynon ; 
and the rates came into force from 1873 and 1876. The 
rates for land of standard quality varied from As. 10 
to R. 1-8 per acre. They were lowest in Wun and 
highest in Yeotmal and Darwha. For land irrigated by 
means of wells, Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 an acre was charged; and 
for land irrigated from rivers and tanks a maximum of 
from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5-8. The land revenue of the District 
on occupied khdlsa land, that is, land held on the ordinary 
ryotwari tenure, was estimated by the Settlement Officers 
to amount to a very little over Rs. 6,00,000. Under 
the former system it had been Rs. 3,86,000 in 1866, and 
Rs. 4,30,000 in 1872, this giving the longest period for 
which figures for each taluk are available for the same 
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yt;ar. The settlement period was a time of great pros 
perity, the great factor in which was the capacity of the 
District for growing and exporting cotton. The crop 
remained a very profitable one; and by the introduction 
of a more hardy and prolific, though coarser, plant, culti¬ 
vators took increasing advantage of this. Metalled 
roads, with a total length of 213 miles were made so that 
all parts of the District were brought within comparative¬ 
ly easy reach of the railway. A cotton market and numer¬ 
ous cotton-ginning factories were oi^ened in and near the 
District, and it became easy to find a market for the 
crop. Development was checked by two famines, one 
in 1896-1897, and one in 1899-1900; but the injury 
was only temporary. On account of these famines the 
settlement period in Pusad t&luk which would nor¬ 
mally have expired in 1902, was extended to 1909. 
The tests of prosperity illustrate this progress. The 
number of cases of distraint for non-payment of land 
revenue in the three taluks of Yeotmal, Kelapur, 
and Wun in the last six years of the settlement period 
amounted only to 75. In Pusad there have been 86 
cases in the last six years. In Darwha there were 406 
cases in the last six years of the period. This makes an 
annual average of one eviction among about 270 fields, 
while the figures for Pusad give a proportion of less thaii 
one in a thousand; and those of the other taluks very 
much less again. These proportions are clearly very small. 
When fresh land has been offered for cultivation it has 
been immediately taken up, so that only 3 per cent, of the 
area of the District now remains available for cultiva¬ 
tion but unoccupied; and this land is of less than one- 
third of the value of land of average quality. The 
famines, which indeed were not severe except in Pusad* 
left no traces that were not purely temporary Popula¬ 
tion decreased during the decade in which the famines 
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occurred, but upon the whole settlement period there was 
an increase in every taluk. The population of the Dis¬ 
trict increased by nearlj' 39 per cent,, houses at a yet 
greater rate,' and wells and plough-cattle—according to 
the statistics for khdha villages—by 67 and 27^ per cent, 
respectively ; and this progress was shared by all the 
taluks. Juari has at least retained its former price in spite 
of greatly extended cultivation; cotton is more profitable 
than before though its price may have fallen; and land 
has greatly increased in value. People in general live 
in better houses, wear more clothes (though possibly 
fewer ornaments), and are better educated than before 
Indebtedness is nowhere burdensome, and the rate of 
interest has fallen. Cultivation extended so much that 
the land revenue in government villages increased during 
the settlement period from Rs. 6,06,000 to Rs. 7,16,000, 
and this in spite of the fact that through alterations of 
taluk boundaries and other causes the number of govern¬ 
ment villages decreased by 53, involving probably a 
revenue of Rs. 20,000. 

165. Revision settlement operations were con¬ 
cluded in Pusad and Darwha taluks 

Revision settlements. . , , 

m 1900 and 1901 by Mr. F. W. Fran¬ 
cis ; and in Wun, Kelapur, and Yeotmal taluks in 1904 
and 1905 by Mr. E. Marshall. Final orders have not yet 
been passed about Pusad taluk because the old rates were 
on account of the famines continued till 1909. The new 


rates were brought into force in the other taluks in 1903 
(Darwha), 1906 (Wun and Kelapur), and 1907 (Yeot- 
inal). The maximum dry crop rates vary from R. i to 
Rs. 2-2 an acre. The rates for land irrigated by means 
of wells are determined by different principles according 
to whether the well involved was dug before or since the 
first settlement. In the former case the land is assessed 
at the maximum drj-^ crop rate fixed for the village ; in 
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the latter at the rate which would have been fixed for the 
field if it had not contained a well. The very little land 
irrigated by means of a channel from a stream or tank 
has a combined rate for water and assessment of Rs. 6 ; 
and rice land is assessed at Rs. 4 and Rs. 6. The land 
revenue of government villages will be increased, if the 
recommendations of the Settlement Officer are accepted 
for Pusad, from Rs. 7,16,000 to about Rs. 9,18,000, a 
difference of about 28 per cent. In a few villages in 
which the increase is exceptionally high it will be intro¬ 
duced by instalments, an increase of more than 50 per 
cent, never being made at one time. As far as can be 
seen the new rates have not been found at all burden¬ 
some. The land revenue last year, 1906-1907, with Pusad 
and Yeotmal taluks upon the old assessment was for 
khalsa villages, Rs. 8,47,420 ; izara villages, Rs. 1,48,025 ; 
janlr villages, Rs. 12,054; and falamfat villages, Rs. 
1906—total Rs. 10,09,405. 

166. The most common tenure all over Berar is 
the ryotwari tenure described above 
Kmds“of tenure. ^Uat prevailing in khalsa villages. 

{Khalsa land is land held on ryot¬ 
wari tenure.) In Yeotmal District, however, izara tenure, 
which is almost unknown in the rest of Berar, is also 
common. Besides these there are a certain number of 
jagtr, palampat, and inam villages, and a great number of 
isolated inam fields. The leases of the last representa¬ 
tives of one class of izara villages fall in during the 
present year. The number of villages held under each 
kind of tenure will consequently be :— 
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Tenure. 

YeotnUL 

i 

1 

Wun. 

i 

Fttaad. 

Total. 

Khalsa 

296 

286 

278 

i 

314 

3II ; 

1485 

Iz&ra 

71 

93 

103 

63 

28 

358 

jagir 

10 

25 

10 

10 

17 

72 

Palampat .. 

6 

1 





9 

Inam 

1 




H 

I 

Total 

383 

404 

391 

387 

360 

r ~ 

1925 

Square miles 

909 

1081 

860 

1062 

1275 

5187 


167. The whole of the present Yeotmal District 
, . seems to have been divided into 

Icara tenure. 

Villages, which generally had recog¬ 
nised village sites from time immemorial; but in the early 
years of British occupation the hilly parts were very large¬ 
ly uninhabited, uncultivated, and often overgrown with 
trees. Cultivation was in fact extending rapidly under 
the ordinary rules of low assessment and security of 
tenure, but it was thought that these inducements were 
not sufficient to secure the occupation of the less fertile 
parts. A scheme of izara tenure was therefore drawn 
up under the title of the ‘ Waste Land Rules of 1865.’ 
According to these rules whole villages were leased out 
to individuals on a low rental for a term of any period up 
to thirty years, and the lessee was given the option of 
certain permanent rights at the end of that time. He 
might either keep the village in perpetuity on payment 
of one-half of a fair assessment, or, provided one-third 
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of the land had been brought under cultivation, he might 
keep merely the peUdki, the right of being or appointing 
the headman. Incidental conditions were made about 
the appointment of ordinary village officers and the pay¬ 
ment of cesses intended to make the organisation of 
izdra villages tmiform with that of khalsa villages, with 
the exception that when the izardar chose to keep the 
village permanently all rights and obligations centred in 
him alone, whereas they are usually divided among dif¬ 
ferent individuals. Izdrddrs were given full powers to 
transfer their rights. Rules were made to enable an 
izadar who selected proprietary title to undertake his 
full obligations by easy degrees; but it was definitely 
provided that once these were undertaken no failure of 
crops or other excuse would be held to exempt him from 
payment of rent, and that failure to pay the full amount 
would entail the attachment or sale of his estate. Nearly 
500 villages seem to have been leased under these rules 
within the present limits of the District. The terms 
varied greatly, but the original rent was sometimes so 
low that a good profit was obtained merely by cutting 
the timber. The lessees of 359 villages have chosen 
proprietary title and retain the land permanently on pa)-- 
ment of half of a fair assessment. The remaining 130 
or 140 villages have again become khalsa. Many villages 
were at first accepted only under considerable official 
pressure, but cultivation has become so profitable that 
the investment has generally proved an exceedingly 
good one. It was quickly realised that there was no need 
to grant such extraordinary permanent rights. In 1871 
it was put on record that the Government of India was 
‘ perfectly convinced of the inapplicability of these rules 
to the circumstances of Berar,’ and they were cancelled. 
Other Waste Land Rules were issued in 1876, 1879, and 
1880, but they all provided that after the thirty years of 
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the original lease the land should again become khdlsa. 
Practically all these leases have now fallen in. The per¬ 
manent result of the scheme is that more than one-sixtli 
of the District is secured against a full revenue assessment 
and is held under an anomalous tenure, many details of 
which are imperfectly clear. The land revenue paid 
on izara villages amounted in 1906-1907 to Rs. 1,48,025. 
No single izardar holds more than eight villages. 

168. The District contains 72 jagir (Marathi jahdgir) 

villages. Their total assessment is 

Jigit tenure. 

Rs. 61,116, of which the ■jaglrdars 
pay to Government Rs. 12,054. A general description 
of jigxr tenure is given by the Berar Gazetteer of 1870, 
pages 101-102. A jaglr generally means any rent-free 
holding of one or more whole mauzds (villages). Almost 
all the jagirs in Berar were given by either the Delhi 
Emperor or the Nizam. The Peshwa gave one or two, 
apparentlj’^ at Umarkhed, which was at one time made 
over to him. The Bhonsla dynasty did not give any be¬ 
cause, it would seem, jagirs could only be given by the 
sovereign power, and they never claimed sovereignty 
The British Government has, as a matter of policy, given 
none. The grant seems at first to have been made only 
for military service and for the maintenance, by force of 
arms, of order in special neighbourhoods. It was given 
for life only, though it might be continued from father to 
son. In a few cases it became practically hereditary, 
but even then it carried an obligation of service 
with it; and there was at least a theoretical right in 
the sovereign to transfer or resume it. The system 
gradually broke down, partly because the jdgirdar often 
ceased to maintain any real force and partly because the 
Marathas took sixty per cent, of all the revenue assigned 
to jdgirdars within the areas under their control. In 
X853 such purely military jagirs as remained were surren- 
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dered by their holders. In course of time, however, other 
jag%rs than purely military grants had been made. Reve¬ 
nues were assigned to civil officers for the maintenance 
of due state and dignity, or were acquired by court in¬ 
fluence without any substantial reason. These were not 
originally hereditary, but the original grant was in fact 
sometimes continued to the heirs of the original holder. 
In this way many jagtrs became practically hereditarA’ 
without any condition remaining attached to them. 
These were all confirmed by the British Government. 
Some jagtrs were also given to pious or venerable persons, 
Satyids, Fakirs, Ftrzadas, and others, and were made 
hereditary in the original sanads or patents. These also 
were confirmed. The organisation of all jaglr villages has 
been assimilated to that of khdlsa villages. Upon the 
whole, about one-fifth of their revenue is payable to 
Government. 

169. The District contains nine palampat. villages. 


Patampat tennrr. 


They are assessed at Rs. 3618, of 


which Rs. 1906, or a.little more than 
half, is paid to Government. Such villages are in this 
District generally in the hands of Deshmukhs and Desh- 
pftndyas, the former pargana officials ; and were all grant¬ 
ed before the Assignment. The tenure is somewhat 
similar to permanent izdra tenure, and is said also to 
resemble mokasa tenure in the Central Provinces. The 
holder pays a fixed proportion of the ordinary asses.s- 
ment to Government. The proportion common in Yeot- 
mftl District is fifty per cent. 

170. Land has been given on inam, free of assess¬ 
ment, or on a quit-rent, to Kfizis, 
Hindu priests, holy men, village ser¬ 
vants and others. Some such condition is always at- 
tadied as that a temple must be kept in repair and its 
service performed, or that certain village work must be 


laim tennre. 
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done. The service of a temple is often a complicated 
matter. The building must be kept clean, a lamp must 
be provided for certain hours every evening, a number 
of Brahmans must be fed at particular festivals, and 
other requirements are often included. All inams are 
now hereditary, and cases about them are decided bj’ 
the Deputj' Commissioner personally to prevent abuses. 
Sangam, in Pusad taluk, is the only inam village in the 
District; but small inams, consisting of a few acres, are 
very common. Inams are especially numerous at Umar- 
khed. 

I/I. Three cesses are levied throughout Berar. 

They are called respectively the 

Cesses. ' ' 

jaglya and local cess, the school or 
education cess, and the road cess. The rule for all 
khalsa land is that one anna in the rupee must be paid 
on the assessment of each field for the combined jaglya 
and local cess—the amount being calculated only on 
whole rupees—-and a further three pies or quarter anna 
for the school cess. Nothing extra is jjaid for road 
cess, but Government sets aside one per cent, of the land 
revenue as a fund in each District for the maintenance of 
the roads. In all villages held by exceptional tenures, 
such as izara and jagir, the holder may make his own 
arrangements for the maintenance of \’illage watchmen, 
subiect to the supervision of the Deputy Commissioner; 
but he must pay both school and road cess. He does 
not, however, pay at the rate of so many pies in the rupee, 
but at the rate of one per cent, on his assessment for each 
cess, calculation by percentage being considered more 
convenient under the circumstances, and giving very 
nearly the same results as the other mode. 

172. The system has been developed by degrees. 

Practicallv ever^’’ village has one 
History of cesses. ' „ 1 

or more watchmen called ^aglvas, 
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chaukidars, or haviUars. It is not clear when they 
were first appointed, but in the early years of the British 
o<^upation each village contributed simply what was 
thought necessary for itself. The liabilities of cultivators 
and the pay of jaglyas varied in an irregular way from 
village to village. In 1882 the fixed rate of one anna in 
the rupee was instituted in all khalsa villages. A fixed 
scale was drawn up to regtilate the number and pay of 
jaglyas in all such villages according to the population 
and revenue involved. The total sum received in each 
District was to be applied as far as was necessary for the 
payment of all the jaglyas, and the surplus was to be 
appropriated to public purposes of common utility. The 
road cess was apparently introduced in 1857 and the 
scliool cess in 1867. The rate for each was originally 
one per cent, on the land revenue, but in 1880 they were 
amalgamated with the jaglya cess (before the latter was 
formally fixed at one anna in the rupee), and the rate for 
the three was made one-and-a-quarter annas in the whole 
rupee. This was thought to be simpler and more conveni¬ 
ent for the cultivator, and amounts to just under 8 per 
cent, while the former rates came to a trifle over 8 per 
cent. The former mode of calculation was maintained 
in villages which were not khalsa because no advantage 
would have been gained by changing it. It is not clear 
when the road cess for khalsa villages was superseded bj- 
a payment by Government out of the land revenue. In 
1885, when rural boards were constituted, the surplus 
of the jaglya cess and the income received on account of 
schools and roads were put at the disposal of the District 
Board where such existed. The Board was constituted in 
this District in 1893. 

173. The amount of jaglya cess realised in the 

District is now about Rs. so .000 a 

I’re.wnt amounts. , 

year, of which about Rs. 35,000 are 
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Spent on the jaglya force and the remainder goes to the Dis¬ 
trict Board. The school cess produces about Rs. 16,000. 
Government contributes nearly the same amount, and 
fees come to about Rs. 8000—a total of Rs. 40,000, The 
expenditure on education amounts to Rs. 50,000. The 
road cess on alienated villages apparently produces about 
Rs. 2000, and the Government contribution for roads from 
the land revenue to about Rs. 10,000. Expenditure on 
roads by the District Board comes to Rs. 20,000, apart 
from the enormous amount spent from provincial re¬ 
venues on the roads under the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. 



CHAPTER IX. 

GENERAI, ADMINISTRATION. 

174. The Deputy Commissioner, who is also Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate, is at the head 
organisa- District. He is assisted by 

three Extra Assistant Commission¬ 
ers, of whom one is Treasury Officer and one is District 
Registrar. One of the Extra Assistant Commissioners 
is occasionally replaced by an Assistant Commissioner. 
The District is divided into two subdivisions under two 
of the Assistants, and five taluks. Yeotmal Subdivision 
consists of Yeotmal, Kelapur, and Wun taluks. Darwha 
Subtlivision contains Darwha and Pusad taluks. Each 
taluk contains from 350 to 400 villages, about one-six¬ 
teenth of which are uninhabited. Every taluk is in the 
hands of a Tahslldfir, assisted by a naib-tahsildar. A 
fourth Extra Assistant Commissioner is in charge of 
excise work as Excise Assistant. Yeotmal District forms 
a division for forest purposes, and the Divisional Forest 
Officer is at present an officer of the Imperial Service. 
The District and Sessions Judge of East Berar has juris¬ 
diction, and holds sessions at Yeotmal in alternate months. 
The civil staff consists of a Subordinate Judge and two 
munsiffs at Yeotmal and two munsiffs at Darwha. A 
District Superintendent of Police is stationed at Yeotmal. 
Education is supervised by a Deputy Inspector of Schools. 
The Civil Surgeon is Superintendent of the jail. The 
Public Works Department is represented by a subdivision- 
al officer subordinate to the Executive Engineer at 
Amraoti. The land record staff consists of a District 
Inspector and 21 Circle Inspectors. Each of the latter has 
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on an average 91 villages and 24 patw&ris in his circle. 
The scheme has recently been reorganised, but unfortu¬ 
nately dxde Inspectors have still serious temptations 
to corruption. 

175. The word village in BerSlr does not mean 
merely a group of houses and the 
tiM?**** or8M>i«a people who live in them, as it does 
in England. It has also the mean¬ 
ing of parish. All the land within a certain boun¬ 
dary belongs to and forms a particular village. The 
average population of a village in Yeotm&l District, 
excluding five places which have each a population 
of over 5000, is between 350 and 400; and the average 
area is between 1700 and 1800 acres, A single type 
of village is common throughout Berar. Its officers 
and servants, from the administrative point of view, are 
firstly, a patel and patwari; secondly, a jaglya, havildar 
or chaukidar; and thirdly, some ^wdarMahars or kotwals. 
The patel (Marathi, pdiil) and patwari are the headman 
and the accountant, or recorder, of the village. In dealing 
with the village they are the representatives of the central 
government, and in dealing with the central government 
they are the representatfvfis of the village. Every village 
must have a resident patel. Usually there is only one 
patel to a village, but three classes of exceptions 
occui. In izara and a few other villages the right 
to the office, the paielki watan, is held by a person known 
as the mdlik patel, who has the option of acting either 
personally or through a substitute called indifferently 
hadn, nmkhtdr, or gumasta patel. Sometimes the 
duties of the office are divided, a revenue, or kalicha, 
patel performing some, and a police patel being respon¬ 
sible for the rest. Sometimes also there is rotation, 
one man officiating for ten years and then the other suc¬ 
ceeding him. In some cases a cluster of houses, gen- 
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erally occupied by people of a single caste such as Ban- 
jaras, is situated at a distance from the main village site 
but within the limits of the village. Such houses form 
a ntajra. They are regarded by Government simply as 
subordinate to the patel of the village but they invariably 
have also a headman of their own called a naik. The 
office of patel is, generally speaking, hereditary, provi- 
<led that the heir reaches a certain standard of moral, 
mental and physical eligibility. Normally the eldest 
male representative of the senior branch of the whole 
patelkl family is firstly patel, secondly is universally 
g;i\'eu social precedence in the village, and thirdly is 
manager of the family property in so far as it has remained 
joint; but complicated disputes sometimes arise about 
the succession. The patel has a long list of duties. 
He collects the land revenue and pays it in at the taluk 
headquarters, inspects boundary marks, reports cases of 
encroachment on public land, controls the other village 
officers and servants, supervises the sanitary and police 
interests of the village, assists in the service of summonses 
and other processes, collects vital statistics, and performs 
nianj" other important functions. Patels are paid by 
receiving a certain percentage on the land revenue. In 
this District their emoluments, viushard, rusum, are very 
low amounting only to an average of Rs, 42. The rule 
throughout Berar is that the patel and patwari each 
receive as personal remuneration 5 per cent, on the first 
Rs. 1000 of land revenue collected, 4 per cent, on the 
second, 3 on the third, and so on to a final rate of i per 
cent, per Rs. 1000. This is called ain-mushdrd. About 
an equal amount is also allotted to them for miscellaneous 
and stationery charges, chillar kharch, or daftarchd kharch; 
but the patel only receives one-third of this, while the 
patwari gets two-thirds. In villages where there is a 
cattle-pound, kondimda, gddhc-^hdt, it is often in charge 
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of the patel, and he receives an allowance on account of it. 
Patels generally hold a certain amount of land, but this 
has nothing to do with their official position. They have 
no right as patels to the general land of their villages. The 
position is universally recognised as the most honourable 
one in the ordinary village. There usually accompanies 
it a definite right of precedence, mdnpan, at festivals and 
ceremonies. There is a custom of giving patels small 
fees, for instance at marriages. Some patels also add con- 
siderabls’^ to their income by irregular means, taking 
money especially from poor and ignorant cultivators 
for doing their duty in some respects and for not doing 
it in others; but they are, upon the whole, an excellent 
body of men. A patwari has sometimes only one village 
and sometimes several villages. In this District he has an 
average of four. As in the case of patelkl the office is 
hereditary though a m^lik village officer who acts through 
a substitute is not bound by this restriction. The educa¬ 
tional standard is higher than that required from patels. 
The office, patwaripana, is second in dignity to the patelln, 
and the patwari is often respected personally even more 
highly than the patel. His duties are ’largely summed 
up in co-operation with the patel, and carrying on all the 
writing work connected with the village. This involves 
firstly all the keeping of accounts involved in collecting 
land revenue on every field, and secondly the writing of 
registers and reports on a great variety of matters connec¬ 
ted with Government rights, and the health, protec¬ 
tion, and prosperity of the village. The patwari gets a 
slightly larger percentage on each village than the patel 
because of his special expenses for writing; and seeing 
that he generally holds four villages and the patel 
only one, his total income is considerably larger. In 
this District it amounts on an average to Rs. t66 a 
year. 
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176. The jigiya, havildar, or chaukiddr is the village 

watchman. The name generally 
JaclyaamndKotwate District is havildar, 

bnt jdglia is the official name, and in the form jaglya is 
commonly used in other parts of Berar Jaglyas are 
nominated by patels subject to confirmation by the Tahsll- 
d 4 r. No hereditary right and no caste restrictions attach 
to the office, but it is not usual to appoint men of the 
very lowest castes. The jaglya is the patel’s chief servant 
for government work, his orderly so to speak. He is the 
first person responsible for all the miscellaneous menial 
work connected with the administration of the village. 
He calls individuals to the chawadi, the building where 
the village officers sit to transact government business; 
accompanies the patel on his rounds in the village and 
through the fields ; guards revenue which the patel and 
patwari are taking to the tahslll at the taluk headquarters; 
stays by night in the chawadi in case any need of action 
should arise ; goes at intervals to the houses of habitual 
criminals and calls them to make sure that they are not 
abroad on mischief ; and does a great many other petty 
duties. Much of this work cottld also be done bj' kotwals 
or ft 5 ««farMahars, but the jaglya holds a higher and more 
responsible position than they. Indeed if supplies are 
wanted for sale to a Government officer, the Mah&t might 
not be allowed to enter the house because of his low caste, 
but the jaglya, if of a higher caste, could go inside and 
hand things out to him. Almost every village has at 
least one jaglya ; and some have five or even more. Their 
pay varies according to the size of the village, but the 
maximum is about five rupees a month. They all receive 
also a coat and turban every year and have a belt and 
badge, a uniform which was at one time provided by the 
men themselves. They were perhaps originally hereditary 
village servants paid in kind. In a few villages the 
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cultivators also give small presents of grain at festivals. 
The pay is so scanty that patels often have a difficulty 
in finding jaglyas. In villages held under special tenures 
the holders are allowed to make their own arrangements, 
but if this is not done satisfactorily Government exacts 
jaglya cess at the rate of one anna in the rupee on the 
assessment, and brings the village under the system ob¬ 
taining in khaha villages. 

177. Jaglyas are not known as village servants. 

There are a number of people called 

Klot\vdls> 

bj' that name who hav'e a hereditary 
claim to do some kind of work for the village, and to be 
paid, not by the piece, but b}' an annual contribution, 
baUtia, or hak, at a recognised rate. These servants vary 
from village. Only one, the kamdar Mahar, is given a 
place in the administrative organisation. His main 
rights are enforced by the revenue courts whereas tlie 
others would have to enforce theirs by a more complicated 
procedure in the civil courts. A village generally con¬ 
tains several Mahar families, some of whom are watanddr 
while some are not. The right to act as kamdar Mahar 
circulates in rotation among the watandar families. It is 
a strictly hereditary right, though it may be forfeited by 
conviction in a criminal court. Remuneration is received 
in the form of dues of juari and other edible crops. These 
are fixed by custom but may be modified to some extent 
by the Deputy Commissioner. The rates in fact differ 
greatly from village to village. In some places they are 
paid upon all the cultivated land, in some upon edible crops 
only, and in some upon the number of ploughs, the measure 
by which they are calculated also v'aryiug. Besides these 
dues, payment of which is enforced by the revenue courts, 
the kamdar Mahar removes dead animals and generally 
receives the skins in return, though this claim and that 
to dues of the lesser edible crops can be enforced only by 
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the civil, not by the revenue courts, and though the 'Maba 
is never considered entitled to the hides of animals belong¬ 
ing to the patel or any bhaoband, agnatic relative of his 
The value of these hides was probaVjly trilling in former 
tim<is, but it now often amounts to one-third of the total 
income of the Mahars. The total remuneration of a 
kdinddr Mahar is seldom worth more than five rupees a 
month, but the position is much prized. This general 
description applies to the whole of Berar, but in Yeotmal 
District there is a further distinction. In the great<M' part 
of this District the term kotwal is used, though it is prac 
tically unknown in Pusad taluk and in the rest of Berar. 
The kotwal is often a Mahar and sometimes a Mang, but 
in the eastern part of the District he is more commonly 
a Pardhan; and at Pardi, in Wun taluk, he is a Gurao. 
Maliars are said to be the Pariahs, and Mangs to be the 
Chucklers of Madras. The PardliSn seems to be connected 
with the Gonds. In villages where the kotwal is a Par¬ 
dhan he alone generally gets the juhri dues, while there 
are kamdar Mahars in such villages who get the hides of 
dead animals but do not receive grain dues. In these 
cases there is usually a bhumah also, who is invariably 
a Gond, and combines certain simple religious duties with 
some services to Government. The villagers assign petty 
gos'ernment work to all of these in a jrerfectly definite 
order. They say for instance that if a pair of bullocks is to 
be kept ready for a government servant the duts* falls first 
on the jdglya, failing him on the (Pardhan) kotwal, then 
on the kamdar Mahar, and then on the (Gond) bhuinak 
All of these as a matter of fact receive something for their 
services, even if it is onl}' a present of a little grain at 
festivals ; but the two last have no standing in a revenue 
court. The work of the kotwal where he exists, and of 
the kamdar Mahfir in other villages, is all tire various 
menial work on behalf of Govermnent which is not done 
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iiy the jUglya, that is, work required for the sanitation 
of the village, for carrying messages to other villages, 
and for other purposes. 

178. Criminal justice in the District is largely in 
^ the hands of the two Subdivisional 

Officers sitting as Subdivisional Ma¬ 
gistrates, and the five Tahslldars sitting as Magistrates of 
the Second or Third Class. The third Extra Assistant 
Commissioner has also a certain amount of criminal 
work, and one naib-tahslldar has just been invested with 
criminal jurisdiction (1908). The District Magistrate 
supervises the whole and takes a few cases himself. No 
Honorary Magistrates at present exist in the District. 
The number of cases tried by each Tahslldar-magistrate 
in 1907 varied from 115 to 253; and the work of the higher 
courts was proportionately heavy. The total number of 
criminal cases tried in the District during the year 1907 
was 1439, of which 952 were cognizable and 487 non- 
cognizable. During the five years ending 1907 the average 
number of persons convicted for offences affecting human 
life was eight, for robbery and dacoity seven, for grievous 
hurt two, for house-breaking 45, and for theft 94. Theft 
in various forms accompanied by violence is common 
People of the less settled castes, of which the District 
contains a considerable variety, are largely responsible 
for this. Two Naikda outlaws with a price upon their 
heads are now at large in Pusad taluk. Pursuit of them 
is complicated by the fact that they can cross the border 
into the Nizam's territory at will. Crime is sometimes 
committed from sheer superstition. The Berar Gazetteer 
of 1870 records a case in which some Banjaras executed 
a woman for witchcraft. A curious case of a lesser offence 
on a similar ground recently occurred. It happened in a 
remote village that cholera attacked members of the 
higher castes but spared the Mahars. The cause of the 
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immunity was probably the fact that the Mahars lived 
se]?arately and their well had not been contaminated. 
The other villagers took no account of this. They thought 
it ob\dous that the 3Iahars had, from enmity, persuaded 
the village goddess, the Mother of the Village, to bring 
cholera upon them. A sorcerer, hhagat, was called in and 
“ bound ” the village with complicated ceremonies, and 
the Mahars were beaten. It is by no means uncommon 
for families which have clearly brought cholera from an 
infected place to be beaten and expelled from the village. 

Before 1853 the whole of Berar contained only two 
civil courts, and the presiding officers, munsiffs, received 
no pay. From 1853 to 1905 civil jurisdiction was in the 
hands of the officers who exercised criminal and revenue 
jurisdiction. The District now contains one Subordinate 
Judge and four munsiffs, all stationed at Yeotmal and 
Darwha. Their time is fully occupied, but the number 
of suits filed would probably much increase if the courts 
were more scattered. 

179. Civil suits in which the property involved is 

, of a value of less than Rs. 500 are 

Civil justice. 

decided by the four munsiffs. The 
institutions in 1907 in the court of the Sub-Judge, who 
decides suits from Rs. 500 to Rs. 5000, were, 210. The 
chief class of suits in the lowest court is for money. Small 
sums are lent on bonds on the sawai system, that is to 
say, a bond is made out for 25 per cent, more than the 
money actually advanced and the whole is to be returned 
without further interest by a certain date. This often 
involves the paying of 25 per cent, interest on a loan of 
a few months. Repayment is generally to be made in 
the cotton season, from November to February ; and it 
is often provided that cotton is to be delivered on failure 
of payment, the bond being often written in the form of a 
ssile of cotton for price prepaid. Mortgages by conditional 
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sale are next in number in the munsiff’s courts. The 
right of pre-emption possessed under the Berar Band 
Revenue Code by a co-sharer in a field gives rise to a class 
of suit unknown in the Central Provinces. Suits for 
money upon accounts, bonds, and promissory notes are 
the most common of those which come before the Sub- 
Judge. The amount for which a decree can be given for 
a Hindu plaintiff is limited throughout Berar to twice 
the principal by the rule of damdupat. Repayments 
without written receipts are commonly alleged by the 
defendant, but can seldom be proved. Suits for fore¬ 
closure of mortgage, sale of immoveable property, and 
redemption are also common. A mortgagee, of whatever 
class, is usually put into possession of the mortgaged pro¬ 
perty and detailed accounts of profits have consequently 
to be rendered for, possibly, a number of years. 

180. The office of District Registrar is generally held 

bv an Extra Assistant Commissioner 

Registration. . . . 

The District contains 13 sub-regis¬ 
trars’ ofiices of which one is held by an ex-oficio sub¬ 
registrar, the Tahslldar; two are held by rural sub¬ 
registrars paid by commission only ; and ten are held by 
salaried sub-registrars. The number of documents 
registered in the four taluks of the old Wun District 
increased between i8g6 and 1906 from 2398 to 3699, 
that is, by five per cent, a year, besides 730 registered in 
igo6 in Pusad taluk. The registration receipts for the 
year 1906 were Rs. 14,700 for the whole District, which 
is just twice as much as those ten years earlier. 

181. The receipts under the principal heads of 

revenue are given firstly for 
^^Statistics of reve- different periods for the old M^un 

District so as to illustrate general 
development; and secondly, for the new Yeotmal District 
so as to show present conditions. The figures for Wun 
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District for the three years 1880-81, 1890-91 and 1900-01 
were—Land revenue and cesses, Rs. 5,13,000, Rs, 6,30,000, 
and Rs. 7,32,000 ; stamps, Rs. 39,000, Rs. 68,000, and 
Rs. 66,000; excise, Rs. 1,91,000, Rs. 3,24,000, and 
Rs. 2,29,000; forests, Rs. 30,000, Rs. 73,000, and 
Rs. 94,000; and registration, Rs. 2,000, Rs. 5,000, and 
Rs. r^,ooo. The revenue of the year 1900-01 was affect 
ed by the famine which ended in that year. The 
receipts for 1906-07 for Yeotmal District were—Ordinary 
land revenue, Rs. 10,09,407 ; miscellaneous land revenue, 
Rs. 32,360 ; cesses, Rs. 70,181 ; stamps, Rs. 1,01,580 ; 
excise, Rs. 11,03,384; forests, Rs. 2,15,893 ; registration, 
Rs. 14,761 ; and income tax, Rs. 33,139. Income tax 
has (inly been levied since 1904. It appears that before 
1853 a somewhat similar tax called pandhri was levied 
and from 1862 to 1904 town-fund; but these were in 
N'aricais respects different from income tax. 

182. Fixcise revenue in the District is derived from 
country spirit, tdri, gan ja, and opium, 
together with a very little from 
European liquors. Country spirit, ddru, made from the 
mahua plant, is sold under the contract distillery or 
Madras system. Revenue is derived from a duty on the 
spirit, and from the sale of the right of private vend. The 
Local Government has the option of applying in the 
District either of three rates of duty—fifteen annas, one 
rupee fourteen annas, and three rupees two annas, per 
gallon of proof-spirit. In the year 1905-06, when the 
system was first introduced, the lowest rate of duty was 
sanctioned; but for the last two years the intermediate rate 
has been in force, and the application of the highest rate 
is contemplated. The right of manufacture and whole¬ 
sale vend for a short term of years is given out free to a 
selected firm, a certain whosesale price being fixed in the 
agreement. Messrs. Parry and Company of Madras hold 
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the right for this District for five years from 1905. The 
present wholesale price is fifteen annas per proof gallon 
Diquor may be sold in the District at either 25, 45, or 60 
degrees under proof. There is most demand for it at 60 
degrees u.p., and scarcely any liquor is issued at 45 degrees 
The spirit is manufactured at Messrs. Parry and Company’s 
distillery at Kamptee, and is imported into the District 
at any strength that suits the firm. It is in fact usually 
imported at a strength between 35 and 45 degrees over 
proof. A warehouse has been built at each taluk head 
quarters, and a sub-inspector on behalf of Government and 
an agent on the part of the firm are stationed there. 
These officials watch and record every stage in the 
preparation of the liquor; and variation at each stage on 
account of dryage and other unavoidable causes is onlj- 
permitted to a certain limited extent. In the warehouse 
water is added and the liquor is brought to a strength at 
which issue is sanctioned. Retail vendors, who need to 
buy it, have to get a pass from the sub-treasury and to 
pay there the amounts required to cover the wholesale 
price together with the duty, Messrs. Parry and Company 
receiving their share by means of monthly payments by 
the revenue authorities. The right of retail vend is 
sold annually by auction. The amount realised by the 
sale of the shops was Rs. 5,85,000 in 1907, and Rs. 4,98,000 
in 1908. It is not clear how far the decrease is due to the 
crops being poor this season. The duty in 1906-07 
produced Rs. 3,67,000 more. The right of vend is sold 
separately for each village for which a shop has been 
sanctioned, and payment is made by instalments through¬ 
out the year. Retail vendors are allowed to charge any 
price they please subject to a minimum introduced this 
year of six annas a bottle, that is, about one quart. The 
object of introducing the minimum was to prevent wealthy 
contractors starving out their competitors by undersell* 
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tng them. The price actually charged is in places as 
much as ten or twelve annas a bottle. Along the border 
of the Nizam's Dominions it is much less because liquor 
is very cheap across the border. The District contains 
220 shops, or one to every 23 square miles, the number 
having been much reduced during the last few years. 
The average value of a shop in the last two years has been 
almost Rs. 2500 for twelve months. The consumption 
of the District during the last few years has been about 
200,000 proof gallons annually—an average of about one- 
third of a gallon of proof spirit to each head of the popu¬ 
lation, This is, proportionately, three times as much as 
is drunk in other Districts of Berar. Accurate compari¬ 
son cannot be made with many Districts of the Central 
Provinces because of differences in the systems followed; 
but the revenue from country spirit alone seems to exceed 
that derived from the same source in any other District. 
The reason of this large consumption is probably that 
the aboriginal tribes which form a large fraction of the 
population are especially fond of drinking. Liquor was 
made on the outstill systemtill IQO*;. The present system 
is better calculated to limit consumption. The liquor 
made in the District under the official name of is in fact 
not made from the tad tree but from the sindt tree; and is 
commonly known as sind%. The right of retail vend at 
certain shops is sold by auction and carries with it the 
right of drawing the liquor. It produces Rs. 3000 or 
Rs, 40(X) a year. The trees are largelj’^ situated on govern¬ 
ment waste land, and no additional charge is made for 
utilising them. Sindi trees are scarce, and the revenue 
from the liquor is consequently small. Muhammadans 
are especially fond of sindi. Gdnja is made from the 
floy^er of the hemp plant. Its manufacture in the Dis¬ 
trict is forbidden. It may be brought only from the 
government storehouse at Khandwjl. It comes in 
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packages of one seer and is stored at the headquarters 
of each taluk. A duty of Rs. 5 per seer is charged for 
issue to the wholesale vendors, licenses are issued to 
them without charge, and the District contains from five 
to eight licensees. licenses for retail sale are disposed of 
by auction, both wholesale and retail vendors charging 
what prices they please. Sales of the shops have produced 
about Rs. 12,000 in each of the last two years, and the 
duty in 1906-07, the last complete 3'ear for wliich stat¬ 
istics can be given, produced Rs. 5500. The drug is 
smoked b\' j)eople of all castes but not to a verj' great 
extent. Neither bhang no.r charas, both of which are 
also made from the hemp plant, are sold in the District. 
Opium, aphu, was formerly manufactured in the Dis¬ 
trict, but this has now been prohibited for many years. 
Government imports the drug from the Ghazipur factory 
and issues it to retail vendors at Rs. 23-8 a seer. 
The privilege of retail vend is sold by auction. The 
proceeds of the auction in each of the last two years 
have been nearlj- Rs. 30,000, and the duty in 1906-07 
amounted to Rs. 29,000. Very little opium-smoking is 
practised as viqdak khanas for the purpose were pro¬ 
hibited in 1896. Opium is given to infants to keep them 
quiet, and is consumed by invalids and old people among 
all castes. Each taluk has two executive excise sub¬ 
inspectors appointed to superintend the working of the 
system and to check smuggling. The latter practice is 
carried on to a considerable extent across the Nizam’s 
border because the price of liquor is considerably higher 
on this side, and that of ganja and opium is higher on the 
other. Only verj^ small quantities appear to be carried 
across the border at a time. Ganja is illicitly manufac¬ 
tured by Bairagis, but no country liquor is made in the 
District. Only one license for the sale of European liquor 
has been granted in the District. The shop is at Yeotmal 
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and the payment is Rs. 100. A few wealthy natives get 
liquor directly from Bombay, and a demand for certain 
kinds of European liquor could easily be cultivated; but 
it is contrary to the policy of Government to facilitate 
drinking in opposition to caste rules. 

183. The management of roads, schools, public 
wells and tanks, pounds, ferries, 
certain other matters of local 
importance is largely in the hands 
of the District Board. This body came into exis¬ 
tence in 1893 under the Berar Rural Boards Daw of 1885. 
It ('onsists of 37 members, of whom 30 are chosen by a pro¬ 
cess of double election and the other seven are nominated 
under certain restrictions. The primary electors con¬ 
sist, generally speaking, of all cultivators who pay as 
much as Rs. 64 land revenue; all male adults who used 
to pay a certain amount of town fund assessment (but a 
corresponding rule has not been made in regard to income 
tax now that the latter has superseded town fund); and 
all patels and patwaris. They elect iz representatives 
in each t&luk who form, together with six nominated 
members, tdluk boards; and these bodies each elect five of 
their number to the District Board, members nominated 
to their present position not being eligible. The total 
income of the District Board, as estimated in the budget 
for 1:906-07, was Rs. 1,26,000, and that for 1907-08 was 
Rs. 1,47,000. It is almost entirely drawn from five 
sources—cesses levied along with land revenue; the sur¬ 
plus on cattle pound receipts; fees for education; a cess 
on weekly markets; and contributions from provincial 
revenues. In 1907-08 the estimated amounts from each 
of these sources were—Cesses, Rs. 51,000; cattle-pound 
surplus, Rs. 19,000 ; education fees, Rs. 9,000; bazar cess, 
Rs. 33,000; and provincial contributions, Rs. 28,000. Of 
the last item Rs. 16,000 were contributed for education. 
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Rs. 7000 for civil works, and Rs. 5000 for general pur¬ 
poses. The District Board has a balance in hand of over 
Rs. go,000. Expenditure is therefore planned on a scale 
slightly in excess of current income. In 1907-08 there 
were devoted the following amounts to the various main ob¬ 
jects—Establishment, Rs. 6000; pension funds, Rs. 6000; 
education, Rs, 44,000; medical, Rs. 18,000; civil works, 
Rs. 99,000 ; the total amounting to Rs. 1,82,000. Edu¬ 
cation involves a total revenue, from cess, fees, and pro¬ 
vincial contribution, of Rs. 41,000, and an expenditure 
of Rs. 44,000. Of the Rs. 18,000 set aside for medical 
purposes, Rs. 6000 form a contribution to dispensary 
funds, and Rs. 9000 go in conservancy charges. The 
greatest charge, Rs. 99,000, is for civil works. Practi¬ 
cally all of these were in charge of Public Works Officers. 
Buildings took Rs. 38,000; communications, Rs. 32,000; 
markets, Rs. 6000 ; and pounds, Rs. 4000, The income 
and expenditure of the District Board have doubled during 
the last ten 5^ears, the area of the District having increased 
by about one-fifth during the same time. The incidence 
of total income per head of population is about As. 4. 
When the Deputy Commissioner is a member of the Dis¬ 
trict Board he is ex-officio chairman, and the Tahslldars 
4 re similarly chairmen of taluk boards. The District 
Board, besides the ordinary works mentioned, is by its 
constitution partially responsible for relief works in times 
of famine or scarcity, and has a general responsibility 
for local works dr measures likely to promote the health, 
comfort, or convenience of the public. Taluk boards not 
only elect members to District Boards but are made 
responsible for works not exceeding Rs. 50 in cost 
The District Board maintains out of the District fund 
cfxnservancy establishments at the four taluk head¬ 
quarters, which have no municipal committees, and 
at 18 other villages, in some cases only for the weekly 
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market. These are under the immediate control at' the 
patels. 

184. 'V'eotraal is the only municipal town in the 

.... District. The municipality was first 

Municipalities. ‘ 

constituted in 1869 had to be 
abandoned as the town could not sojaport it^ and was 
reintroduced in 1893. The majority of the members 
were then at first elected, but in 1898 election was ab¬ 
olished. It will be introduced aj?ain in 1908, and the total 
nuiaber of members will be reduced from 14 to 12. 
Th' revenue of the municipality rose from Rs. 11,000 in 
1806-97 to Rs. 25,000 in 1906-07. It was estimated 
tliai; in 1907-08 the tax on houses and lands would produce 
Rs. 6200; that on animals and vehicles, Rs. 2600; and 
that for conservancy, Rs. 1400. Pounds were expected to 
Ijro luce Rs. 1800; the surplus of cotton market receii^ts, 
Rs. [500; the public gardems, Rs. 1000 ; further conser- 
vanity receipts, Rs. 1000; fees at markets and slaughler- 
hou-es, Rs. 3100. No octroi is in force. The main 
heads of expense were—administration, Rs. 1600; lighting, 
Rs. .tioo; water-supply, Rs. 1000; drainage, Rs. 1000 ; 
cortservancy (including road-cleaning), Rs. 5300; medi¬ 
cal, Rs. T300; markets, slaughter-houses and pounds, 
Rs. looo ; public gardens, Rs. 1200; ]mblic works and 
improvements, Rs. 3200 ; and education, Rs. 8500 ; total 
Rs. 27,000. Tips would leave a closing balance of about 
Rs. 5500. A large drainage scheme, to which this bal 
fijice might be appropriated, is under consideration. 

185. No village Sanitation Act has been applied 

. . to Berar. In 1888 a .scheme was 

Villfige sanitatioii. 

drawn up by which sanitary boards 
were to be formed in the larger villages , and the Sanitary 
Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner, and Executive 
Engineer were to meet once a year as a District Sanitary 
Board to supervise their work In this District boards 
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were formed in all villages having a population of more 
than loo. The District Sanitary Board still meets, but 
the village boards have, to a large extent, been given up 
Since 1897 a village sanitary inspection book has been 
maintained in five villages so as to provide a permanent 
sanitary record of representative places. At present the 
District Board provides a conservancy establishment for 
eight weekly markets and 14 other villages in some of 
which markets are not held. Sanitary committees, which 
are apparently survivals of the old boards, exist in some 
villages and supplement the grant from the District Board 
by a light rate. Sanitation elsewhere is supervised by the 
patel but is generally very backward. 

186. For the purposes of the Public Works Depart* 

„ , ment four taluks of the District are in- 

PuDhc works 

eluded in the East Berar Division, and 
Pusad taluk is in the West Berar Division. Executive 
Engineers are stationed at Amraoti and Akola and Sub- 
divisional Officers at Yeotmal and Basim. The District 
contains 213 miles of road under the Public Works 
Department, and the annual cost of maintenance, at 
Rs. 300 a mile, would be about Rs. 6,40,000. The value 
of the buildings in charge of the Department in the four 
eastern taluks is Rs. 3,75,000, and their annual cost of 
maintenance is Rs. 2700. Among the chief buildings are 
the Deputy Commissioner’s cutcherry at Yeotmal, built 
in 1870, which with out-offices is valued at about 
Rs. 1,00,000; the tahsil cutcherries, which were mostly 
built between 1864 and 1874, the value of which 
runs from Rs. 28,000 to Rs. 48,000; the District jail, 
built in parts at intervals since 1872 and valued at about 
Rs. 72,000; the hospital and dispensary at Yeotmal, 
mostly built in i86g and valued at Rs. 22,000; the circuit- 
house, which is also used as a sessions court, built in 1886 
and valued at Rs. 17,000; and various police stations. 
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offices of the Public Works Department, inspection bunga¬ 
lows, and post-offices. Pusad taluk has similar buildings. 

187. The sanctioned strength of the police force is 

Police 572 officers and men. Thesecomprise 

one District Superintendent, one 
Reserve Inspector, four Circle Inspectors, 18 Sub-Inspect¬ 
ors, 85 head-constables, 460 constables, and three camel 
sowars. At present there are also an Assistant District 
Superintendent and a Deputy Superintendent. About 
200 of the force are Muhammadans and almost all the 
rest Hindus. A large proportion are men from Upper 
India, known as Pardeshls. The pay of constables is 
now from eight to eleven rupees a month, but there is 
some difficulty in finding recruits. The District contains 
2;) Station-houses together with 15 outposts and three 
mad-posts. 

188. Yeotmal has a District jail of the 4th class 

, „ with the Civil Surgeon as Superin- 

Jait , . , 

tendent. It has accommodation for 

f)4 convicts and nine under-trial prisoners. The average 
daily number of prisoners in the last three years has been 
39, and that of under-trial prisoners ii. The chief indus¬ 
tries are stone-breaking and the grinding of corn. A 
large garden is attached to the jail and some well be¬ 
haved prisoners are employed in it. 

189. Before the Assignment no schools were sup- 

ported by Government and the con- 
dition of keeping a school was 
never attached to grants of land or money. There were 
Brahman schools for religious education at Wun and 
Umarkhed, and probably a few elementary schools else¬ 
where. No doubt a few learned Muhammadans also 
gave religious instruction. The Gazetteer of 1870 re¬ 
marks that Hindu teaching was always given for a fee 
but Muhammadan teaching for the public was invariably 
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free. Boys of the lowest castes were never admitted 
into schools. No statistics of the number of schools 
are available. In 1874 there was only one indigenous 
school in Yeotmal taluk- and in 1875 when one out 
of every 180 of the population of the old Wun taluk 
was in a Government school, only one out of every 
100 could read and write. The British Educational 
Department was established in Berar in 1866, and educa¬ 
tion has steadily progressed from that time. For many 
years some schools were maintained by Government 
and grants were given to others upon the results of ex¬ 
aminations, but the system was unsatisfactory because it 
was often impossible to depend on the aided schools. 
Grants upon examination have therefore not been given 
since 1906. At that time the fees charged in Government 
schools were one anna a month for the first class, two 
annas for the second, and so on. Since 1907 they 
have been reduced to one anna a month for any class in 
a vernacular school. The fees for English instruction 
vary from eight annas a month upwards. Other changes 
have been and are being introduced, so that the time is one 
of transition. In 1906-07 the District contained 134 
schools—a decrease of 23 on the previous year owing to the 
disappearance of small indigenous schools. Of the total 
two were Anglo-vernacular schools (at Yeotmal and Wun), 
25 were middle schools, in nine of which, however, there 
was an English class; and 86 were primary schools—all for 
boys. There were also seven girls’ schools. The total num¬ 
ber on the rolls was boys 7082, and girls 650. Only two 
schools received (fixed) grants under the new system, those 
attached to the orphanages of the American Free Metho¬ 
dist Mission at Yeotmal. In the boys’ school belonging to 
the Mission, technical instruction is given in carpenter’s 
work, gardening, and bicycle-repairing. The carpenter’s 
instruction appears to be excellent. The course takes four 
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years. Anglo-vernacular and girls’ schools are maintained 
out of provincial revenues Expenditure on the boys’ 
primary and middle schools amounted to Rs. 43,000, of 
which Rs. 16,000 were provided by provincial contribu¬ 
tions ; Rs. 18,000 b3’ an education cess ; and Rs. 9000 by 
fe es and popular contributions. A school called the 
V idyagraha was opened in Yeotmal in 1905 by Swadeshi 
political enthusiasts, and is held at the mandir or temple of 
Vithoba. It has classes for English and for manual train¬ 
ing. A large number of boys attend it. The census of 1901 
stiowed that out of a total population of 576,000 there were 
17,100, or 3 per cent, literate. Out of 30,000 Muhamma¬ 
dans the literate numbered 1900, or 6 per cent. ; out of 
.|(:'7,ooo Hindus they were 14,300,or 3per cent.; and outof 
75,000 Animists they were 75, or one-tenth per cent. It is 
cl<;ar that Muhammadans are much more advanced, and 
the Animistic aboriginal castes very much less advanced, 
in education than the mass of Hindus. Out of 286,000 
females only 442 were literate, the proportion being far 
larger among Muhammadans than among other castes. 
'I'he figures of those literate at different ages show also 
that education is more common among the younger gener¬ 
al ion than among the older. Education has in fact made 
excellent progress since 1866 but the standard attained 
is still a low one. In 1901 only 3 per cent, of 
the population were literate, and only one-eighth 
per cent, (687) literate in English. Even among those 
who speak English with some fluency for the pufjioses 
()1 their profession very few know the language well enough 
to understand exactly an ordinary English book. People 
learned in Oriental literature and people whohave acquired 
knowledge which could be called either wide or accurate 
a( cording to European standards are equally rare. Two 
small newspapers, BdUniddr and Hart Kishor, both in 
Marathi, are published in Yeotmal. 
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190. The District contains ten hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries with accommodation for 

Medical relief. 

indoor patients. The average daily 
number of indoor patients during the last three years has 
been 15, that of outdoor patients 329, and the annual 
number of operations 1333. All the dispensaries have 
been established by Government. Their total annual 
income during the last three years has been Rs, 20,000, 
of which Rs. 1200 have been contributed by private 
subscriptions, and almost all the rest by Government in 
one form or another. No leper or lunatic asylum is main¬ 
tained in the District. Vaccination is compulsory only in 
Yeotmal town, but it is carried on all over the District. 
The special vaccination staff consists of a superintendent 
and nine vaccinators. The annual proportion of successful 
operations for the last three years has been 44 per mille, 
and the annual cost of vaccination has been Rs. 2800. 
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GAZETTEER OF TAHSIES, TOWN,S, IMPORTANT 
VILLAGES, RIVERS, AND HILLS. 

Adan River.—A river about 130 miles in length. It 
rises in Basim taluk and flows through a curve, north, 
east, and south, into the Penganga river. It passes from 
Basim across Mangrul, and along part of the southern 
boundary of Murtazapur taluk, all in the Akola District, 
then flows through Darwha taluk, forms part of the 
boundary between Darwha and Yeotmal, and passes 
south across the western extremity of Kelkpur. It crosses 
the Yeotmal'Darwha road at Bori, sometimes called 
Bori-Arab. No bridge or causeway has been made, and 
people are sometimes drowned here in the rains. The 
Arnawatl unites with the Adan about eight miles north 
of the Penganga. The Adan is the largest tributary 
of the Penganga. Its valley is from six to fourteen miles 
in width. It ceases to flow in the hot weather, though 
pools are left in the latter part of its course. 

Ajanta Hills.—The hills of the District are off¬ 
shoots from the Ajanta range, which extends fj;ora the 
Western Ghats across Khandesh and the southern part 
of Berar. It is difficult to trace any regular formation 
among the peaks and ridges within the District. 

Anji.—A small village in Kelapur taluk, population 
797, situated two miles west of Ghatanji. It contains a 
HemadpanthI temple of Shri Narsinha, who slew a demon 
called Hiranya Kashyap. The demon could not be slain 
by m|in, or with weapons, or either by day or by night. 
Shrl Narsinha assumed the mouth of a lion, allowed his 
nails to grow long, and attacked the demon in the twilight. 
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thus fulfilling all the conditions. He is depicted inside 
the temple tearing the demon to pieces with his nails. 
The rays of the rising sun strike his feet through a small 
opening in the wall of the temple, and thus do homage to 
him. A large well called Kunde is situated in front of the 
temple. Number of pilgrims visit the place in the month 
of Vaishakh (April-May). 

Arnawati River.—A river about 70 miles in length. 
It rises in Mangrul taluk and flows through Darwha 
taluk in Kelapur, where it unites with the Adan about 
eight miles north of the Penganga. Its valley is from 
eight to twelve miles in width. It ceases to flow in the hot 
weather. 

Arni.—A village on the Arnawati in Darwha taluk. 
Its population in 1891 was 2635 and in 1901 was 2880. 

Babhulgaon.—A large village in Yeotmal taluk about 
14 miles north of Yeotmal and two miles east of the 
Dhamangaon road, 850 feet above sea-level. In 1870 it 
contained 226 houses, and in 1901, 397 houses and 1740 
population. Thirty years ago its weekly market was 
one of the most important in the tiiluk, the weekly sales 
amounting to Rs. 3000. It is now second to Yeotmal, 
and the sales amount to Rs. 3000. It has throughout 
the period been an important cattle market. There is a 
police station at Babhulgaon. A ginning factory is 
working there. 

Balaghat.—The name given to the hilly country 
which forms the southern part of Berar, the plain country 
north of it being called Pavanghat. The whole of 
Yeotmal District except a strip in the north belongs 
to the Balaghat. The ghats which mark the limit of the 
Balaghat are the northern boundary of the tableland of 
the Deccan. The country slopes slightly southwards 
from those ghats, but the whole of the Balaghat is high, 
rough and broken 
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Bembala River.—A river about 8o miles in length, 
which rises near Karanja and flows through Murtazapur, 
Chiindur and Yeotmal taluks into theWardha. Only 21 
miles of its course are in this District, the whole in the 
plain country. It contains water all the year round, but 
has little current in the hot weather. The Yeotmal- 
Dhamangaon road crossf s it by a fine bridge 1000 feet 
in length. 

Bham.—A deserted village in the south-west of 
Yeotmal taluk about 15 miles from Yeotmal. It was 
the' residence of Raghuji Bhonsla when a sirdeshmukh of 
Berar. It contains the ruins of immense stone buildings 
scattered over a large area. It is said that there were 
5000 houses of Bairagis besides great numbers of other 
followers with him. Bham is situated on a small plateau 
overlooking the Adan river, and about 300 feet above 
the level of the valley. Raghuji apparently had a number 
of trees planted there to beautify the place. He is 
saifl to have had a divine intimation here of rising to 
regal power. He fled on one horse from Bham to Deo- 
garh near Chhindwara to escape assassination by Kanoji 
and Rayalji. The BerSr Gazetteer of 1870 remarks 
about the condition of Bham ; ‘ The ruins of palaces, 
‘ being now covered with dense jungle, are the resort of 
‘ bears and tigers.’ 

Bori.—The District contains sixteen places called 
Bori. Two of these arc of some slight importance. 
Patan-Bori on the KhunI river in the extreme south-west 
of Kelapur taluk had, in 1901, a population of 2285. It 
used to be the head of a pargana. Before 1853 it was 
a thdna. A considerable proportion of the population are 
Telangis, as is usual in the south of Kelapur taluk. Two 
villages called Bori-Khurd and Bori-Bujrug are situated 
on the banks of the Adan river 21 miles from Yeotmal 
upon the Darwha road. Their combined population was 
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1535 'll 1891 and 2139 in 1901. Two cotton factories 
are situated there, 

Chatwan.—A village in the extreme south-west of 
Wun taluk, population 47. A perennial warm spring 
rises here and was formerly used for irrigation. In 1875 
Government built a masonry dam to assist irrigation, but 
it has long been wholly out of repair. 

Darwha Taluk.—Darwha taluk is situated between 
19° 52' and 20° 36' N., and 78° 2' and 78° 51' E. It 
contains 387 villages, of which 314 are khalsa, 63 izara, 
and 10 jagXr. (Dob is here counted as khalsa, but one- 
half of it is izara.) Of the 314 khalsa villages four are in¬ 
cluded in State forest and one is wholly waste. It is bound¬ 
ed on the north by the Chandur taluk of Amraoti District 
and the Murtazapur taluk 01 Akola District; on the west 
by the Mangrul taluk of Akola District; on the south by 
Pusad taluk and the Nizam’s Dominions ; and on the 
east by the Kelapur and Yeotmal taluks. The area of 
Darwha taluk is about 1062 square miles. The shape is 
almost that of a parallelogram. The average length 
from north to south is 45 miles ; and the average breadth 
from east to west, 24 miles. The taluk is a rough plateau 
with an elevation varying from 1000 to 1500 feet above 
sea-level. The Adan and Arnawati rivers and their 
trilmtaries have formed vallej^s which are often some 
miles in width, but the rest of the taluk is occupied b}’ 
small confused ranges of hills which are often very steep. 
The northern part is stony and the soil is shallow and 
light, but in the southern part, especially in the river 
valleys, there are extensive tracts of good black soil. 
Darwha is said to be a healthy taluk, unusually free from 
both fever and epidemics. No large river flows through 
the taluk though.the Penganga forms the south-eastern 
boundary for nine miles. The Adan and Arnawati are the 
chief rivers within the taluk, but neither contains water 
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throughout the year. Both flow across Darwha taluk 
iu a south-easterly direction from Mangrul taluk. The 
people depend for their water-supply chiefly on wells. 
These are ordinarily sufficient, but fail in years of extra¬ 
ordinary drought. The taluk is upon the whole more 
fertile than others in the Balaghat. Out of a total area 
of 681,000 acres, 467,000 are occupied for cultivation 
much of the rest being forest. The cropped area is usual¬ 
ly about 450,000 acres. During the last two years juari 
has occupied nearly 230,000 acres, and cotton about 
130,000. Wheat has usually between 1000 and 3000 
acres, and linseed less than 1000. From 6000 to 10,000 
acres are generally irrigated. The area under juari 
was under 130,000 acres in 1900-01, and has increased in 
every succeeding year. That under cotton was 150,000 
acres in 1900-01, increased to 156,000 acres in 1904-05, 
and has fallen off during each of the last two years. The 
figures need a slight qualification because juhri and mung 
are generally sown together, and cotton* and tur; and 
village officers possibly over-estimate the share to be 
awarded to juari and probably underestimate that to be 
gi\’ento cotton; but it is still clear that juari and cotton are 
by far the most important crops, and juari is much more 
important than cotton. Darwha taluk has two metalled 
roads, one leading north-east to Yeotmal, a distance of 
27 miles, and the other leading north-west to Karanja in 
Murtazapur taluk, 24 miles. A third road, to lead south 
to Digras near the border of the taluk and thence to 
Pusad, is now under construction. No railway passes 
through the taluk, though it is proposed to take the fut ure 
W iin litre through it. Access to the railway is found best 
at Murtazapur, 20 miles north-west of Karanja , but the 
traffic of the taluk is to a large extent with K-aranja itself 
where there is a large market, and there are a number of 
cotton factories, A considerable amount of cotton is 
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also brought to Yeotmal, Numerous country roads exist 
all over the taluk, but they are often rough and stony. 
The weekly markets number 23. The chief are Digras, 
where the weekly sales amount to Rs. 13,000; Darwha 
(Rs 9000); Bori (Rs. 4500) ; and Lohi fRs. 4450). The 
market at Digras is continued for two or three days. 
Cattle to the value of Rs. 4000 are sold there. Other 
articles sold in the markets are all kinds of grain, groceries, 
clothes, pots and timber. Annual fairs connected with 
pilgrimages are held at Adgaon, Ajanti, and Tarnoli, 
but they are all very petty. The total population of 
the taluk in 190T was 156,679, and the density 148 to the 
square mile. This was apparently an increase of 
more than 50 per cent, sitice 1867, though in the last 
decade the increase, owing to two famines, was slight. 
Houses numbered 33,120, giving five persons to a house- 
The agricultural statistics for 1906-07 give the number 
of bulls and bullocks as 32,000 ; that of cows and she- 
buffaloes as 114,000 ; sheep and goats 28,000 ; carts 7700 ; 
and horses and ponies 1711. The number of horses and 
ponies apparentlj' decreased during the settlement 
period, but those of all other kinds of livestock increased 
from 9 to 112 per cent. In 1872 the taluk contained 
13 schools. In igoo it contained 24 Government schools 
with 871 boys; and 16 private schools with 160 boys. 
In 1907 there were 34 Governmenr schools with 2332 
boys ; and one Government school for girls with 51 on the 
books. As the accommodation and education given in 
Government schools have improved and the fees have 
been lowered, private schools have become of very little 
importance; and they are not under the present system 
shown in the returns. The average price of juari during 
the eleven years preceding the settlement operations of 
1872 was 23 seens (of 2 lbs) to the rupee. This was con¬ 
sidered dearer than previous prices, and the opening cf 
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the railway in 1866 was given as the cause of the rise. 
From 1873 to 1878 juari was very cheap, 34^ seers going 
to the rupee. From 1879 to 1888 the price was 30^^ seers j 
and from 1889 to 1898, 21 seers; or omitting the famine 
year of 1896-97, 24 seers. In the famine year of 1899- 
1900 the price rose to 10 seers. Since then it has varied 
between 14 and 24 seers. It is impossible to get statis¬ 
tics of prices which are quite reliable, but it appears cer¬ 
tain that the price of juari has risen considerably during 
the last 50 years, while its cultivation has extended im¬ 
mensely. The price of cotton has apparently fallen, 
but owing to a more prolific kind being sown the culti¬ 
vation of cotton, which has also extended immensely, 
is more profitable than before. The original settlement 
came into force in 1873. Out of the whole taluk 15 
villages were assessed at R. 0-14 an acre, and the rest 
were assessed at rates varying from R. i-i to R. 1-8 
an acre. A revision settlement was brought into force 
in 1903, the rates being R. 1-8 and R. 1-12 an acre. 
The total land revenue (including the rates for izara 
and jagiY villages but excluding cesses) is now Rs. 2,93,700. 
The sales of licenses for the sale of liquor, opium, and 
ganja for the year 1907-08 produced Rs. 1,72,000, and the 
duly on these articles was about Rs. 1,09,000. Income 
tax produced Rs. 9504. The taluk has police Station- 
houses at six places, Darwha, Digras, Farkher, Mahagaon- 
Ne:i and Kalgaon, with three outposts. The total police 
force is g6. In the administration of the taluk the Tahsil- 
dar magistrate had 253 criminal cases in 1907, and dis¬ 
posed of 1898 revenue cases; and reported on many 
others in the corresponding revenue year. 

Darwha Town.—Dhrwha is the headquarters of 
the taluk of the same name. It is situated in 20° 19' N. 
and 77° 49' E., lying in a basin surrounded on three sides 
by hills. A metalled road connects it with Yeotmal, 
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27 miles to the north-east; and another with Karanja 
in Murtazapur taluk of Akola District, 23 miles to the 
north-west. Its population was 3179 in 1867 ; 4052 in 
1881; and 5168 in 1901. It is a very old town and was 
the seat of one of the Bhonslas, SabhajI, son of Muslajl. 
Remnants of a town wall and one gateway are still stand¬ 
ing, and a large space partly occupied by mud walls is 
shown as the site of an inner fortification called a killa. 
The town has fairly large temples of Shrl Malkarjun and 
Shrl Ganpatl, repairs to the extent of Rs. 5000 being 
under consideration for the latter. The mosque was ex¬ 
tended 15 years ago at a cost of Rs. 4000. None of the 
buildings have, however, any pretensions to fine architec¬ 
ture, though some tombs belonging to the Kazl’s family 
are beautifully built of stone of a fine grain. The chief 
public buildings are a tahslll (built in 1864), police station, 
Marathi school, hospital, veterinary dispensary (built 
in 1903), excise warehouse (1905), and civil courts (1907). 
More than a quarter of the population are Muhammadans 
and one of the four Deshmukhs is also Muhammadan, 
though his family was apparently at one time Hindu. 
There is a Hindustani school for boys, and one for girls 
has also been started recently. A library was founded 
in 1902 by subscription. The American Free Methodist 
Mission have just built a bungalow. 

Dhanki—A village about 12 miles east of Umarkhed 
in Pusad taluk. Its population was 2965 in 1891, and 
2937 in 1901. A cotton factory is situated here. 

Digras.—A large village in the south-west of Dar- 
wha taluk, 16 miles from Darwha, and situated in 20° 6' 
N. and 77° 49' E. A metalled road is now being made 
from Darwha to Digras, and will pfesently be extended to 
Pusad. A market with sales amounting, according to the 
only statistics available, to Rs. 13,000 a week, is held at 
Digras. It lasts for two or three days, and the sales of 
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cattle are very considerable. A temple of Shri Malkar- 
jiiii on the west bank of the stream has just been 
repaired at some expense. Digras has a hospital and 
dispensary, and three ginning factories are established 
there. 

Durga.—A village in Yeotmal taluk about 15 miles 
east of Yeotmal and six miles south of Kalam. It 
contains extensive ruins of an old Gond fort well situated 
among hills and much strengthened artificially. The fort 
is formed of a roughly circular hill from five to six hundred 
feet high, and about a mile in circumference at the top. 
About 50 feet from the top a trench has been dug round 
the hill. Walls have been raised in places. On the top 
there is a depression which formerly contained a tank, 
and there is also a ruined temple. The fort is now 
covered with jungle, and is a favourite resort of panthers, 
bears and i^ig. 

Ghatanji.—A village in Kelapur taluk about 24 
miles south-east of Yeotmal. Its population was 801 in 
1891, and 1119 in igoi. A hospital and dispensary was 
opened in 1906. The .sales in the weekly market are 
said to amount to Rs. 37,000, of which Rs. 20,000 are for 
sales of cattle. Ghatanji has, therefore, the most impor¬ 
tant market in the District, 

Jawala.—A village in Darwha taluk about 18 miles 
south-east of Darwha with a population of 2175. 

Kalam.—A village in Yeotmal taluk, about 14 miles 
north-east of Yeotmal, situated in 20° 27' N. and 77° 46' E. 
Its population was 2594 in 1867, 3681 in 1891, and 3595 
inigoi. It was formerly an important fortress. 1111425 
tlie Bahmani king, Ahmad Shah Wall, captured it from 
the “ infidels,” probably Gonds of Chanda or Kherla, into 
whose hands it had fallen. Kalam and Mahur were at 
that time the most important fortresses in the south¬ 
eastern corner of Berar. The old fort has now entirely 
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disappeared. The village contains an underground temple 
of Chintamani with only a kind of spire rising above the 
surface. Pilgrims visit the temple and drink from a well 
n the courtyard. The population is largely composed of 
ilalis. The village has a police station, two schools and 
a rather small market. 

Kap.—A village on the Penganga in the south-west 
of Kelapur taluk, population 374. It has a large Hemad- 
panthl temple to the east, of which is a hot spring which 
has never been known to fail. A pilgrimage and fair, 
jafm, takes place on Shivratri in the month of Magh 
(February). 

Kayar. —A village in Wun taluk about 12 miles south 
of Wun; population 1460. It is 011 the main road from 
Hyderabad to Nagpur (through Edlabad). The road is 
in parts very rough. Kayar is chiefly remarkable for its 
sjrrings. Several slightly warm mineral springs rise in 
a piece of waste ground about half a mile from the village, 
unite, and flow along a channel which varies from ten to 
thirty yards in breadth, and extends for 400 yards. 
Crocodiles are found in this piece of water. The channel 
ends with a masonry dam which was built by Government, 
apparently between 1875 and 1880. One-half of the 
dam has been in ruins for some years, but is sufficiently 
repaired from time to time by local efforts to irrigate over 
300 acres. The stream has never been known to fail, and 
by proper repairs could apparently be made to irrigate 
some hundreds of acres more. A short distance above 
the masonry dam the stream passes through a breach in 
an old bund some hundreds of yards in length which 
must at one time have formed a large tank. The ruins 
of massive and extensive fortifications, known as the 
killd, occupj' the bank of the stream opposite to this old 
bund. Kayar was a fhdna before the Assignment, and 
government officers are said to have lived in the thdna. 
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Kiiyar has also a tank not connected with the stream men- 
tit ined. It is used for watering cattle and dries up in the 
hot weather. There are HemadpanthI temples at the 
place where the springs issue from the ground, and also 
near the tank. The springs are associated with certain 
r is his or holy men. Kayar used to be the headquarters 
of a pargana. One family resident there has the title 
sar-patwari, the meaning of which is not clear. There is 
also a Gond family of Deshmukhs. 

Kelapur Taluk.—Kelapur taluk lies between 19“ 
50' and 29° 29' N., and 78° 2' and 78° 51' E. It contains 
40.^ villages, of which 286 are khdlsa, 93 izara, and 25 
jd^zr. Of the khdlsa villages 42 are included in State 
forest Class A, and two are waste. The taluk was formed 
in 1S75 by the transfer of 321 villages from Wun taluk 
and 83 from Yeotmal. Its area is 108r square miles. Its 
sha;i.)e is irregular. Its greatest length, from north to 
south, is about 50 miles. The main road from Yeotmal 
to Wun passes from west to east nearly through the 
middle of the taluk, but the part south of this road is 
about 40 miles in breadth, while that to the north is less 
than 20 miles in width. On the north-east the Wardha 
river separates Kelapur taluk from the Wardha Dis¬ 
trict of the Central Provinces, and on the south the 
Penganga separates it from the Nizam’s Dominions. 
Wun taluk lies on the east and Yeotmal and Darwha. 
taluks lie to the west. A belt of rich black soil lies 
along the bank of the Wardha river and a similar but 
narrower belt along parts of the Penganga. The soil 
in the south-west is also fairly good. The greater part 
of the taluk is rough and hilly, and the soil is light and 
shallow; but good land is common in the valleys among 
these hills. The climate is healthy except that the 
wooded parts are feverish, especially before the countrj' 
has become drr'. The taluk is well watered. The War- 
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dha and Penganga ^re both large rivers, and continue 
flowing throughout the year. I'our smaller rivers, all 
tributaries of the Penganga, also contain water the whole 
year. The Arnawatl and Adan enter the south-western 
part of Kelapur taluk from Darwha and unite about eight 
miles north of the Penganga. The Waghadi comes from 
Yeotmal taluk to the north of these rivers, and the Khuni 
rises in the hilly ground in the northern part of Kelapur 
taluk and flows into Wun taluk near the southern ex¬ 
tremity of the border There are five tanks in the taluk, 
but only that at Ralegaon contains water throughout the 
year. The others become dry in the cold weather. 
Each village has, on an average, two or three wells. The 
total area is about 659,000 acres, of which 482,000 acres 
are now occupied for cultivation, and 450,000 or 460,000 
are actually cropped. In each of the last four years juari 
has occupied from 190,000 to 198,000 acres, while cotton 
has steadily risen during the same period from 144,000 
to 177,000 acres. Wheat varies from 9000 to 20,000, and 
til from 13,000 to 19,000, while linseed has usually less 
than 10,000 acres. The irrigated area varies from 250 
to 1300 acres, and is dependent entirely upon wells. It 
is clear that juari and cotton are by far the most important 
crops. The area under juari has extended fairly steadily, 
but the progress of cotton has been more rapid and con¬ 
tinuous so that in 1906-1907 its area was not much 
less than that of juari. No railway passes through the 
taluk, but the Great Indian Peninsula main line jiasses 
within 20 miles and the Warora branch line within ten 
miles of points on the north-eastern boundary. The pro¬ 
posed Wun line would probably be made through Kelapur 
taluk. The traffic of the taluk is largely through 
Hinganghat on the Warora line, though a considerable 
amount, especially from the south-western part, comes 
to Yeotmal. The taluk contains only two metalled 
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roads, the Yeotmal-Wun road and its branch to Pandliar- 
kawada, the headquarters of the ^aluk. The main 
road runs across the middle of the taluk for i8 miles from 
west to east. The Pandharkawada branch is six miles in 
length and joins it at Umri. Traffic going north to the 
railwa}^ is borne by three roads, of which the most used 
is that on the east, which crosses the Wardha at Wadki. 
lliese roads are all rough and stony where they cross 
tin- hilly country in the middle of the taluk, but there 
ai(! good country roads near the Wardha, where the 
grc lund is level and free from stones. Other roads which 
bear a good deal of traffic are those in the south-west 
from Pandharkawada to Ghatanji, and from Ghatanji to 
Jodmoho (on the metalled road) and direct to Yeotmal. 
A large number of cotton carts also come north from 
the Nizam’s Dominions, especially along the road from 
Bori to Pandharkawada. An extraordinary amount of 
Viusiness is done in the weekly markets of the taluk. 
Tlie weekly sales at Ghatanji are said to amount to 
R . 17,000 for goods and Rs. 20,000 for cattle. Wadhona 
Tzara also has a very large market, and the markets at 
Pandharkawada, Ralegaon, Kap, and Jhadgaon (or Jhar- 
gaon) are'important. Small weekly markets are held at 
v illages in all parts of the taluk. Small fairs are held 
in March at Warha and Jagjai, both on the Wardha ; and 
ill May at AnjI-JagIr near Ghatanji, but no important 
lairs take place in the taluk. At Pandharkawada there 
are two ginning and two pressing factories. No maiiu- 
iactures exist except the making of coarse country cloth 
and blankets. The total population was 72,000 in 1867; 
7<),ooo in 1881 ; 106,000 in 1891 j and 103,657 in 1901 ; 
ivhen the density was 96 to the square mile. The taluk 
then Contained no village with a population of as much 
as 2500. The largest places were Bori and Ralegaon 
with populations numbering betw'een 2250 .ind 2300 and 
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Paitdharkawada, the headquarters, with 1992. Gonds 
form a larger proportion of the population than is the 
case in any other taluk in Berar. Telugu is the language 
of whole villages in the south. The number of houses at 
the eensus was 20,470, giving five persons to a house. The 
number of agrieultural cattle, cows and buffaloes, sheep 
and goats, and carts, increased from 40 to 70 per cent, in 
the khaka villages during the settlement period. The 
taluk contains 21 Government schools for boys with 
1366 names on the books ; but there are no girls’ schools. 
As elsewhere in the District the price of juari seems to 
have risen and to have become much steadier during the 
last 40 years, while the price of cotton seems to have 
fallen; but its cultivation, owing to a larger output, has 
become more profitable. The original settlement came 
into force in 1876, when the rates varied from ten to 
fourteen annas an acre of standard quality. The revision 
settlement came into force in 1906, when the rates imposed 
varied from As. 15 to R. 1-3, and the total land 
revenue in 1906-07 was Rs. 1,62,000. Sales of licenses 
for the sale of exciseable liquors and drugs amounted in 
1907 to Rs. 1,72,000, and in 1908 to Rs. 1,37,000 ; and the 
duty produced Rs. 80,000 in 1906-07. Income-tax 
produced Rs. 5000 in 1907. The taluk has police stations 
at Pandharkawada, Runjha, Ghatanji, Parwa, Wadkl, 
and Ralegaon, and outposts at Kap and Bori. There 
are hospitals at Pandharkawada, Ghatanji, and Rale¬ 
gaon. The administration of the taluk has, during the 
last three years, given the Tahsildar an average of 166 
criminal and 987 revenue cases to dispose of, besides 
numbers of cases sent to him for enquiry and report. 

Kelapur Village.—A village, population 304, which 
gives its name to Kelapur taluk, and is situated two 
miles south of Pandharkawada, the actual headquarters. 
It contains a stone fort of considerable extent now in 
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mins. It has stood several sieges and sheltered Bajirao 
II on his flight from Poona to Benares. At the door of 
tlie fort there is a Ganpatl with four faces looking toward 
the four quarters of the compass. 

Kinwat.—The largest forest in the District. It has 
an area of 180 square miles, and is situated in the south' 
east of Pusad taluk. 

KhunT River.—A river about 50 miles in length which 
rises near Dongarkharda in the south-east of Yeotmal 
taluk and flows across Kelapur taluk, past Saikhed, 
Piindharkawada, Kelapur, and Patan-Bori, and joins 
the Penganga in Wun taluk about three miles from the 
Kelapur boundary. It contains water throughout the 
year, but is not used for irrigation. 

Kotha.—Or Wenl-Kotha, a village in Yeotmal 
tiduk, 14 miles north-east of Yeotmal. Its population 
was 2082 in 1891, and 1800 in 1901. In 1870 its weekly 
market was either the largest in the District or was second 
only to that at Babhulgaon (eight miles distant). The 
market is now a small one, A kitchen and poorhouse was 
established at Wenl-Kotha in the famine of 1899-1900, 

Lak.—Population 1551 situated in Darwha taluk 
six miles south of Darwha. It has double Hemadpanthi 
temples connected by a sabha mandapa. One part of the 
ti. mple appears more recent’than the rest. 

Larkher.—A village in Darwha taluk, 17 miles 
from Yeotmal on the Darwha road; population 1754. A 
large Hemadpanthi temple, which was repaired by 
Government many years ago, stands in the village; there 
is another at Tapona (sometimes spelt Tapowan) two 
miles away. Barkher is provided with an inspection 
bungalow. 

Lohara.—A village tnree miles from Yeotmal on the 
Darwha road; population 387. The Yeotmal pargana 
i.s called Yot-Lohara in the Ain-i-Akbarl. The village 
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has a fine Hemadpanthi'temple in a state of fair preserva¬ 
tion. It has i8 columns, is ten feet high in front, and has 
now a dome of about 30 feet in height at the back. 

Loni.—A village in the east of Darwha taluk about 
15 miles from Darwha ; population 2061. 

Mahur.—The name of a pargana in Darwha taluk 
which is sometimes given to a breed of cattle. The 
village of Mahur is situated in the Nizam’s Dominions 
about five miles from the point where the boundary be¬ 
tween Darwha and Pusad taluks meets the Nizam’s bor¬ 
der. The Mahant of Mahur is a Gosawi religious digni¬ 
tary'- of great position. 

Mahagaon.—A village in Darwha taluk, 12 miles 
south-east of Darwha. Population 2364. It has an old 
temple of Kamaleshwara which consists of two shrines, 
one apparently an addition to the original building, and 
a sabha mandapa which is supported by 18 columns. 

Mukutban.—A village in Wun taluk about 20 
lUiles south of Wun on the main road to Edlabad and Hy¬ 
derabad ; population 1414. It is remarkable on account 
of a tank of 204 acres, which contains water all the year 
round and irrigates 70 acres of rice land. The tank has 
been cleaned and very' much enlarged during the last 30 
y'ears. Quantities of singhdra (Trapa hispinosa ovnatans) 
are grown there. 

Ner.—A village in Darwha taluk about 15 miles 
north-east of Darwha. Its population is 3871, and that 
of Nawabpur, which adjoins it, is 1728 more. It is 
sometimes called Ner-Parsopant. Numerous dyers, Ran- 
garis, live at Ner. It has a hospital and police station. 

Nirguda River.—A small river about 40 miles in 
length which flows south-east across Wun taluk and 
close to Wun town into theWardha. It contains water 
all the y'ear round. 

Pandharkawada.—A village which forms the head- 
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quarters of Kelapur taluk. It is situated iu the south¬ 
east of the taluk and 42 miles from Yeotmal. A branch 
road six miles in length connects it with the Yeotmil- 
Wun road at UmrI. Its population was 1613 in 1891, 
and 1992 in igor. The taluk was formed in 1875, and the 
tahslll was built in 1877. It has a hospital, police sta¬ 
tion, and two ginning and two pressing factories. There 
is little of interest in the village except a rather fine temple 
of Murlldhar (Krishna!. On April 2nd 1818 the Peshwa 
Bajlrao was signally defeated here by Colonels Scott and 
Adams, and his flight to Nagpur to aid Appa Sahib was 
thus finally prevented. 

Pahur.—A village in Yeotmal taluk about 17 miles 
north of Yeotmal; population 2374. It is given as 
Patur in the census reports. 

Payanghat.~The plain country of Berar, a 
vallev 40 or 50 miles in breadth, the northern side of which 
is foi med by the Gawllgarh hills, and the southern side by 
the Ajanta range and the Balaghat uplands. The soil 
is alluvial and very fertile. A strip in the north of Yeot- 
mal and Darwha taluks, from five to 14 miles in breadth, 
is in the Payanghat. 

Penganga River.—A river about 300 miles in 
length which forms the whole of the southern boundary 
of the District, about 200 miles. It rises near the western 
border of Buldana District in 20° 31' N and 76° 2' E., 
and joins the Wardha at Jugad at the south-east extrem¬ 
ity of Wun taluk in 19° 52' N. and 79° ir' E. Its 
general course is almost due east, but it makes a great 
curve northwards round the south-east part of Pusad 
taluk. It is said that the course northwards was made by 
Parasu Rama, son of a sage called Jamdagni, driving an 
arrow hxn, into the ground. This was near Murll in 
Pusad taluk, where there is a sacred waterfall called 
Sahasi iknnd the thousand pools. Before the Assign- 

iB 
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tnent numerous Rohillas and other robbers used to live 
here, and go out in large bodies to plunder the surrounding 
villages Below the bend the river is called B^nganga, 
and the name Branhita is also given it. The bed and 
banks in Pusad taluk consist largely of soft earth, so that 
the water is rapidly absorbed and the river largely dries 
up in the hot weather. Presently, as the Gazetteer of 
1870 says, p. 39 : ‘ It gets between high banks, and flows 
‘ deep and still for some miles, when it turns to the north, 
‘ and scrambles among ridges and hills, working more by 
' zigzags than by curves. After a series of straight reaches 
‘ at rather sharp angles, it goes struggling and rushing 
‘ through a deep rugged channel choked up by huge rocks 
‘ and broken by rapids. The muffled roar and splash of 
‘ its waters, which cease not night or day, affect the mind 
‘ with a sensation of endless labour and pain. You 
‘ might fancy that the river-god was moaning over his 
‘ eternal task of cutting through stony barriers, and 
' drawing down the tough basalt hills. At last it force.s 
‘ its way into the open country eastward, and runs pretty 
‘ steadily towards that point until its junction with the 
‘ Wardha.’ 

Pijgaon.—A village in Wdn taluk ; population 135. 
It is about II miles north-west of Wun, and about four 
north of the bungalow at Maregaon. It is an important 
point on the coalfield which the taluk contains. It has 
now only an old shaft nearly full of water, but in 
February igo8 the right of digging coal in this and 
several neighbouring villages was leased out for 30 years 
to Messrs. Parry and Company of Madras. 

Pus River.—A river about 80 miles in length, the 
last 50 miles of which are in Pusad taluk. It flows south¬ 
east along a great part of the length of the t&luk, and the 
town of Pusad is situated on its bank. It contains more 
water than the upper part of the Penganga, and, owing 
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to natural obstacles in its bed, forms large pools which, are 
both directly useful and help to keep up the level of the 
water in the wells of neighbouring villages. Several 
of its tributaries contain water for the greater part of the 
year. It is not used for irrigation, one reason being a tear, 
according to the settlement report of 1872, that the 
tutelar deity of the river would cause sterility to the 
women if cultivators erected appliances for raising 
water on its banks. 

Pusad Taluk.—Pusad taluk lies between 19^ 25' 
and 20° 2' N., and 77° 18' and 78“ ii' E. It belonged 
from 1864 to 1869 to Wun District, and from 1870 till 
1903 to Basim District. It was then transferred again to 
Wfin, and the name Yeotmal was given to the whole 
District. It contains 360 villages, of which 311 are khalsa, 
28 izara, 17 jagir, three palampat, and one inam. Of the 
511 khalsa villages 28 are included in State forest, and three 
are wholly waste. The taluk contains an area of 1275 
square miles. It is compact but somewhat irregular in 
shape. It is bounded on the north-west by the Basim 
taluk «>f Akola District, on the north by the Mangrul 
taluk of the same District, and on the north-east by the 
narwha taluk of Yeotmal District. On the east, south, 
and south-west sides lie the Nizam’s Dominions, the whole 
of liis boundary being marked by the Penganga river, 
which forms about two-thirds of the circumference of the 
taluk. The country lies somewhat low, Basim taluk 
rising above it by a lofty ghat. It is largely composed of 
the two valleys of the Penganga and the Pus, running 
south-east, and the hills beside them; but the greater ])art 
of the taluk, especially in the north, is very rough. The 
soil is generally light and shallow, but the valleys contain 
a certain amount of rich alluvial soil. Near Umarkhed 
ill particular, where the valley of the Penganga opens out 
considerably, there is excellent land. The only impor- 
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tant rivers are the Pengaiiga and the Pus. The former 
rises in Buldana District close to the western border of 
Berar over lOO miles from the point where it meets the 
Pusad border, and forms the boundar)" between the taluk 
and the Nizam’s Dominions for over 150 miles. The 
Pus rises in Basim taluk and flows through a great part 
of Pusad taluk into the Penganga. Much of the Penganga 
dries up in the hot weather, but the Pus forms numerous 
large pools, and some of its tributaries contain water 
during the greater part of the year. A very little irri¬ 
gation is carried out from some of these streams, hollows 
being sunk in the bed and water raised by means of 
lifts; but owing partly to natural difficulties and partly 
to superstition, irrigation is very scantily practised. The 
only important tank is that at Ambona near Umarkhed. 
Very many years ago it was used for irrigation, but even 
after being repaired it was employed only for watering 
the cattle. The taluk contains a few other tanks in dis¬ 
repair, and some villages in which cultivation is said to 
have ceased many years ago owing to excessive rainfall 
at the time. The total area of the taluk is 822,000 acres, 
of which 480,000 are occupied for cultivation and from 
360,000 to 380,000 are cropped every year, A compara¬ 
tively larger proportion of the occupied area is thus 
left fa low Juari had 215,000 acres in igoo-oi, but 
its area has fairly steadily decreased from that time, and 
was only 150,000 acres in 1906-07. Cotton occupied 
only 30,000 acres in 1900-01, and gradually extended 
till it covered 127,000 acres in 1906-07. During the 
last four years wheat has had from 15,000 to 26,000, 
linseed from 1000 to 4000, and til from 8000 to 11,000 
acres, the areas varying considerably from year to year 
Juari and cotton are clearly by far the most important 
crops, but cotton seems to be, to some extent, supplanting 
juari. The mhi crops are chiefly grown in the Penganga 
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valley. No railway runs through the taluk. The Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway is about 50 miles distant from 
the nearest point on the northern border, and the Godavari 
Valley line at about the same distance south of the Pen- 
ganga river. A made road from Akola on the main line 
runs south 91 miles to Pusad and, by a branch, about 
112 miles to Umarkhed, passing through Basim. A 
road is now under construction to connect Darwha 
through Digras with Pusad. Meanwhile the best route 
during the rains between Yeotmal and Pusad, the taluk 
and the District headquarters, is through Dhamangaon 
and Akola, a distance of 120 miles by road together with 
80 by rail. The country roads in the taluk are often 
verv rough. The means of communication are therefore 
still very imperfect, but they are immensely better now 
than they were 30 years ago, when cart traffic was prac¬ 
tically unknown in the taluk. Manufactures scarcely 
exist, but the tMuk contains two ginning factories at 
Pusad, one at Umarkhed, and one at Dhankl. Weekly 
markets number 15, but are none of them large. Only four 
small fairs are held at Mbho, Dhanoda, vShembal-Pimpri, 
and Dhankl. In 1872 there were 13 schools in the taluk; 
in 1900, 24 Government schools with an average atten¬ 
dance of 871 boys, and 16 private schools with 160 boys; 
aiulin 1907, 22 Government schools with 1382 boys on the 
roll, and three Government schools with 92 girls. The 
original settlement came into force in 1873, wlien the 
rates varied from As. 12 to R. 1-4, lialf the villages 
being rated at As. 14. In 1906-07 the revenue had risen to 
Rs. 2,05,000, A revision settlement report was submit¬ 
ted in 1900 with the recommendation that the new rates 
should be R. i and R. 1-4, but on account of the 
famines the old rates were continued till 1909, and orders 
fixing revision rates have not yet been issued. Sales of 
licenses for liquor, opium, and ganja shops produced 
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Rs. 59,000 in 1907, while the duty on country spirit 
and opium yielded Rs. 44,273,- and income-tax amounted 
to Rs. 7000. There are police stations at Pusad, JawSla, 
Mahftgaon, Umarkhed, and Bit&rgaon, with outposts at 
six other villages. The average number of criminal cases 
disposed of by the Tahslldar for the last three years has 
been 299, and that of revenue cases 1300. In 1906-07 
he had also 392 revenue cases for enquiry and report. 
The taluk suffered severely in the famines of 1896-97 
and 1899-00, Its population had increased between 
1867 and 1891 from 91,000 to 138,000, but by 1901 it fell 
again to 109,028. The density was then 86 persons to 
the square mile, which is lower than that in any other 
taluk in Berar except the MelgbM. It is a curious fact 
that British rupees were hardly used at all in Pusad taluk 
before the famine of iSqg-oc. The coin in circula¬ 
tion, and the currency in wh.ch traders and money¬ 
lenders kept their books, was a Hyderabad currency 
known as chahii ; but this was changed immediately after 
the famine. 

Pusad Town.—Situated iii 19‘' 35' N. and 77° 38' E. 
f»n the Pus river. It is the headquarters of the taluk of 
the same name. Pusad is 91 miles by madt; road from 
Akol& railway station, and 34 miles by very rough coun¬ 
try road from Darwha, which again is 27 miles, by good 
road, from Yeotmal. Its population was 3500 in 1867; 
5000 in 1881; 5144 in 1891; and 6742 in 1901. Pusad is 
mentioned in the Aiu-i-Akbarl as a pargana town. The 
tahslli was built in 1876. There has been a Marathi 
boys’ school since 1862, a Hindustani boys’ school since 
1869, and a hospital since about 1868. The town has 
had a library since 1883, and a good new building was 
opened for it in 1905. The telegraph office was opened 
in’ January 1908. An old HemadpanthI temple, dedi¬ 
cated to Mahadeo near the library, is now being rebuilt by 
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local masons, and some of the work is quite good. The 
town contains a large number of Komtis, many of whom 
have their houses coloured in red and yellow squares. 

Ralegoan.—The second largest village in Kelftpur 
taluk; population 2258, about 30 miles east of Yeotm&l 
and 32 miles north of PindharkawadA. It contains 
temples of Rama and Rukhmai, both said to be of great 
antiquity—the age being given, as is not unusual, as 
200 years. The village has two tanks, one of which 
holds water throughout the year. The tank is used for 
drinking, as the water in the wells is salt, 

Raweri.—A village about two miles south of Rale- 
gaon in Kelapur taluk, population 479. It has a He- 
madpanthi temple of Mahadeo with the usual images of 
Hanuman and Garud, the keepers of the gate, and a 
water gate which is now dilapidated. Steps lead down 
to a stream called Ramganga, a small tributary of the 
Wardha. A large Maroti, ten feet in height, stands in the 
village and has steps at the side for the convenience of 
people in hanging up garlands. The village fort is re¬ 
markably well preserved. 

Satephal.—In Darwha taluk 12 miles north-west 
of Dhanoha; population 1062. West of the village is a 
temple of Kapileshwara, consisting of a shrine, sabha 
mandapa, and porch. A domed ceiling has a repre¬ 
sentation of Krishna playing a flute, with gopls and 
cattle. In the mandapa is an inscription in modern 
lettering. The shikhars or towers are complete, 

Tapona.—A deserted village in Darwha taluk about 
two miles west of Darkher. It contains a large He- 
midpanthl temple. The name is sometimes spelt Tapo- 
wan. 

Umarkhed.—A town near the Pengan^ in the 
south of Pusad taluk, about 28 miles from Pusad by 
country roads and 43 by made roads. Its population 
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was 5520 in 1867, 5959 in 1881, 6414 in 1891, and 4570 
in 1901. It has a hospital and a police station, and a 
ginning factory has been established there. It was 
formerly the headquarters of a pargana, and has long 
been a place of some importance. In about 1750 it was 
ceded to the Peshwa, and in 1818 he halted there on his 
flight eastward after the failure of his Poona coup d’etat. 
A small but elaborate temple marks the spot where the 
remains of a Brahman, now known as SadhuMaharaj. were 
burnt. In 1870 a holy man called Gomukh Swami, now 
commonly called Gochar Swami, the disciple, chela, of a 
certain Chiinan Bhat, made Umarkhed his headquarters. 
He constantly made begging expeditions and collected 
very large sums which he spent in building temples 
and wells and in feeding people at his establishment 
math. The writer of the Gazetteer of 1870 speaks of 
5000 people being fed free for a week at a time, and of 
mills being erected to grind corn for the residents at the 
math. Gomukh SwSmi himself lived most austerely, 
and his own hands never touched food or water. The 
tank at Ambona is near Umarkhed. In the famine ten 
years ago, blasting was carried on in connection with the 
tank, and a large stone was detached, rolled down a 
slope through the famine camp, and killed some people 
on its way. It is painted red as a sacred stone. Ver\' 
numerous grants of land, indms, have been made at Umar¬ 
khed to holy men and others. The tank at Ambona 
seems to have been used at one time for irrigation, but it 
is not so used now. 

Vidarbha River.—A river in Wun taluk, about 
25 miles in length It contains water throughout the 
year. 

Wagh.adi River.—A river about 40 miles in 
length, which rises in Yeotmal taluk and flows south past 
Ghatanji through Kelapur taluk into the Penganga. Its 
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bed is very rocky and water remains in it throughout the 
year, 

Wardha River.—The Wardha river rises in the 
Multai plateau of the Betul District, and after flowing 
south and south-east for 290 miles, joins the Wainganga, 
and the united stream flows on into the Godavari. The 
Wardha forms the boundary between Yeotmal District 
and the Central Provinces for about 100 miles. The 
Wardha is also called the Vasishtha, and is said to have 
been created by a rishi, sage, of that name. Its chief 
tributaries in the Yeotmal District are the Bembala, 
Nirguda, and Penganga. Its bed is broad and deep, but 
the banks are occasionally flooded. The current is strong 
in the rains, but there is not enough water in the hot 
weather to prevent the river being fordable in many 
places. It is navigable throughout the rains up to 
Kosara in the north-east corner of Kelapur taluk, where 
rocks form a barrier. About forty years ago a small 
steamer went up to Chinchmandal in the north of Wfln 
taluk, but there is now no navigation. 

Widul.—A village in Pusad taluk about six miles 
south-east of Umarkhed; population 2052. 

Wun Taluk.—Wun Taluk lies between 19^’ 47' and 20® 
17' N., and 78° 37' and 79° ii' E. It is the most eastern 
taluk of the District. It contains 391 villages, of which 
278 are khalsa, 103 izara, and 10 jagir. Of the khalsa 
villages 15 are included in State forest and 15 are waste. 
The area of the taluk is 860 square miles. It is bounded on 
tlie west by Kelapur taluk, on the north-east by the 
Chanda District Of the Central Provinces, and on the 
south the Nizam’s Dominions, the actual boundary 
along the north-east being the Wardha river and that 
along the south the Penganga. A belt of plain land, 
six or eight miles in breadth, lies along the Wardha to the 
north and east, and another along the Penganga giving 
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good black soil. The centre of the taluk is a low plateau 
where much of the land is stony, but a fair amount is good. 
The western side is hilly and broken and the soil is light 
and .shallow. The greater part of the taluk is fairly 
healthy, though parts of the south and w^est, which are 
still thickly wooded, are feverish. The Wardha and 
Penganga contain a good supply of water all the year 
The KhunI and Vidarbha, tributaries of the Penganga, 
and the Nirguda, which flows past Wun into the Wardha, 
contain water for the greater part of the year. At 
Chatwan in the extreme south-west of the taluk, and at 
Kayar 12 miles south of Wun, there are unfailing 
mineral springs. That at Kayar is used to irrigate 
330 acres of land, but the dams at both places are so much 
out of repair that the full benefit cannot be gained from 
the water-suppl3^ The taluk has a number of tanks, but 
most of them dry up in the cold weather, so that con¬ 
siderable difficulty is presently found in watering cattle in 
the hot weather. Only three tanks are used for irrigation, 
that at Mukutban, which occupies 200 acres and irrigates 
70 acres, being alone of any importance. Wells are 
numerous enough to form an average of almost one per 
village. Over one-third of these have been sunk within 
the last thirty-five years, though they need to be very 
deep and are therefore costly when dug in the central 
plateau. Wun taluk appears to get more rain than other 
parts of the District. Only the south-west part of it 
suffered much in the famines of 1896-97 and 1899-00, 
and in some parts there were quite good crops. Out of a 
total of 552,000 acres the area occupied for cultivation is 
about 380,000 acres and that actually cropped is usually 
about 358,000 acres. Juari occupies from 143,000 to 
180,000 acres, and cotton during the last three years has 
had from 70,000 to 77,000. Wheat has about 25,000, 
linseed about 33,000, and til usually about 30,000 acres, 
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though in 1906-07 the area undertil was only 16,000 acres. 
Juari has thus twice the area of cotton, and cotton more 
than twice that of any rahi crop, but rabi is more 
largely grown in Wun than in other taluks. A great 
deal of Wun is especially suitable for rabi crops, though 
the suitability of the soil is affected in various ways by the 
rainfall. No railway passes through the taluk, though 
the building of one is under consideration. Warora 
station on the Wardha Valley line is only 14 miles from 
Wun town and is connected with it by a made road. 
Another made road runs 76 miles from Wun to Yeotmal. 
Fair weather roads are numerous and carry a large 
amount of traffic, but some of them, especiallj' in the 
south, are very rough. The taluk has verj^ few weekly 
markets, and these are all petty. A very large fair is held 
annually at Wun, beginning at Shivratri in the month of 
Magh and lasting for about a month. It Jias been great¬ 
ly interfered with lately because of plague, but in 1901 
and again in 1904, the attendance was 10,000 or 15,000, 
and the sales amounted to Rs. 1,00,000. A large number 
of cattle are brought to the fair. Manufactures are 
practically confined to two ginning factories and one 
pressing factory at Wun; but a slight industry in stamp¬ 
ing coarse Cloths is also carried on there, and rough cloths 
and blankets are made to some extent in different villages. 
In 1875 Wun t&luk contained five boys’ schools and one 
girls' school; and in 1907, eight boys’ schools with 600 
pupils, and one girls’ school with 43 pupils. Persons who 
could read and write formed about i per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation in 1867, and per cent, in 1901, The original as¬ 
sessment came into force in 1876, when the rates varied 
from As. 10 to As. 14. Revision rates came into force in 
1906. They vary from As. 12 to R. 1-2, and the total 
revenue is Rs. 1,73,000. The sale of excise shops pro¬ 
duced Rs, 73,000 in 1907, the duty Rs. 34,000, and income 
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tax amounted to Rs. 2700. Police stations and outposts 
have been established at four villages—Wun, Kayar, Dha- 
nora and Punwat. The population was 67,000 in 1867, 
85,000 in 1891, and 82,562 in 1901, when the density 
was 96 persons to the square mile. The administration of 
the taluk has, in the last three years, given the Tahsildar 
an average of 200 criminal and 97O revenue cases to 
dispose of. The taluk is said to be the lightest in the 
District. 

Wun Town.—The headquarters of the Wun taluk, 
situated in 20° 3' N. and 79° E'. Its population was 
4041 in 1867, 4200 in 1881, 4900 in 1891, and 6109 in 
1901, wdien it was especially numerous on accomlt of the 
fair in progress at the time. Its elevation is 755 feet 
above ,sea-level. It is called WanI in Marathi and Wun 
in Hindustani. The town is open and fairly healthy, but 
feverish. It has large tanks close to it. The tahsili w^as 
built in 1874. The town has a hospital, police station, 
Anglo-vernacular, Marathi and Urdu schools for boys, and 
a Marathi school for girls. A library was opened in 1893. 
The American Free Methodist Mission has a station at 
Wun. Two ginning factories and one pressing factory are 
at work. A daily bazar is held on a site where there is 
a fine gateway. The town contains several Hemadpan- 
thl temples. A large fair is held every year, beginning at 
Shivratri in March and lasting for a month, at one of these 
temples dedicated to Shrl Rangnathswami. During the 
fair the chariot, rath, of the god is brought from inside the 
temple to the site of the fair. The fair is also called by 
the name of Sheshashai, who should perhaps be identified 
with Shrl Rangnathswami and with Shrl Gopal Krishna. 
It is especially a cattle-fair. At Mandar, three miles 
south of Wun, Raghuji Bhonsla in 1734 captured Kan- 
hujl Bhonsla on the latter disregarding the orders of 
the Raja of Satara to return to court. Wun is upon the 
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main road from Hyderabad to Nagpur through Edlabad^ 
and has long been a town of some importance. It gave 
its name to the District till IQ05, though the headquarters 
were always Yeotmal. 

Yeotmal Taluk.—The taluk lies between 20° 9 
and 20° 41' N., and 78° and 78°34' E. It contains an area 
of 909 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the 
Chaiidur taluk of Amraoti District and by Wardha Dis¬ 
trict; on the east by Kelapui taluk, on the south b3>^ Kela- 
pur and Darwha taluks, and on the west by Darwha 
taluk. The boundary is marked by the Wardha river 
where Yeotmal taluk adjoins Wardha District, and 
by the Adan river for a distance w’here it adjoins Dar¬ 
wha taluk. The taluk is divided naturally into two 
distinct parts, the northern portion in the valley of Berar 
and the southern portion above the ghats. The country 
in the valley is flat and fertile. In the very north of the 
taluk there are about twelve miles of this alluvial plain 
between the ghats and the boundary; and in the north-east, 
along by the Wardha river, there is a belt of six or eight 
miles in breadth. The plateau which forms the southern 
portion is rough and broken, and the soil is often light 
and’stony; but much of it, especially in the valleys, is 
fertile. The high ground around Yeotmal town and that 
in the south towards the Adan river is open and the soil 
is fairly good. The climate in the north is good, though 
hot, but some parts of the plateau are malarious. The 
taluk contains 383 villages, of which 296 are khdlsa, 
71 izdra, ten jdgtr, and six are pdlampat. Of the khdlsa 
villages 17 are included in »State forest and two are waste. 
The rivers of the taluk gre the Wardha, Bembala, Adan, 
and Waghadi. The Wardha, which is the only large 
river, forms the north-east boundary for 30 miles. The 
Bembala flows from west to east across the plain country 
in the north for 21 miles; the Adan forms part of the 
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south-west boundary for about 20 miles; and the Waghadi 
rises in the middle of the taluk and flows due south through 
it; each of these rivers having a course of about 20 miles 
in the taluk. All three contain water, but with little 
current, throughout the year. None of the rivers are used 
for irrigation. The taluk has only six tanks, of which all 
except the one at Yeotmal dry up in the hot weather. 
Each village has an average of nine wells, of which nearly 
one-half have been dug in the last thirty years and about a 
quarter are used for irrigation. The average rainfall in 
Yeotmal is 33 inches on a period of ii years and 40 on a 
long period; and there is no difficulty in ordinary years 
about water-supply. In the famine years of 1896-97 
and 1899-00, Yeotmalreceived 29 and 17 inches respective¬ 
ly, and so felt the famine far less than many parts of 
Berkr. The total area of the taluk is 582,000 acres, 
of which 409,000 acres are occupied for cultivation, and 
over 390,000 are annually cropped. Jukri occupied 
219,000 acres in 1903-04, but the area under it has 
decreased since that year, and in 1906-07 was only 167,000 
acres. Cotton occupied 90,000 acres in the former year 
and 167,000 in the latter. Wheat has generally from 
11,000 to 15,000, til about 5000, and linseed under 4000 
acres. Juari and cotton are, as in other taluks, very 
much more important than any other crops; but in one 
year at least cotton has occupied as large an area as 
juari. There is nothing to show what future conditions 
wiU be, as the falling-off in jtari and the rapid extension 
of cotton have been noticeable only for two years. The 
spread of cotton at the expense of juari is characteristic 
of Yeotmal, Darwha, and Pusad taluks, but is not found 
in Wun or Kelapur. Yeotmal taluk is well supplied 
with roads. One made road runs from Yeotmal north 
to Dhamangaon station on the Great Indian Peninsula 
main line; another runs 67 miles south-east to Pkndhar- 
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kiwadS and Wfln; and a third runs 27 miles south-west to 
Dirwha. The Yeotmal-Dhamangaon road winds down 
a steep ghat in the sixth mile, and crosses the Bembala 
river by a lofty bridge 1000 feet in length in the fifteenth. 
A District Board road, made in the famine of 1896-97, 
leads from Yeotmal eastward to Kalam, 14 miles, but 
is very rough in parts. Country roads, varying in 
quality according to the ground over which they pass, 
are numerous. The taluk has nearly 40 weekly markets 
scattered in all parts, those at Yeotmal, Babhulgaon, and 
Akola, with sales estimated at Rs. 7000, Rs. 3000, and 
Rs. 2000 a week being the chief. The sales at these 
markets are estimated in the settlement report as averag¬ 
ing Rs. 7000, Rs. 3000, and Rs. 2000 a week respectively; 
but it is impossible to get any estimate which is wholly 
reliable. Only two small annual fairs are held, one in 
April at Asegaon in the north-west of the taluk, and one 
in December at Dattapur three miles south of Kalam. 
The chief industry is the ginning and pressing of cotton 
for export, for which 19 factories have been built at 
Yeotmal and one has beeir established at Babhulgaon. 
Almost all the cotton grown in the southern part of the 
District and some from the plains, from other taluks, and 
from the Nizam’s Dominions is brought to Yeotmal for 
cleaning. The schools of the taluk in 1874 numbered 11 
Government schools with 438 pupils; and one private one 
with 28 pupils. All but one of these schools were either 
in Yeotmal itself or below the ghats. In 1907 there were 
32 Government schools for boys with 1842 pupils; and two 
for girls with 107 on the rolls; and two aided (mission) 
schools, for boys and for girls, with 87 pupils. The 
original settlement came into force in 1876, when the rates 
varied from As. 8 to R. 1-8; but more than half of the 
viUs^es were assessed at R. 1. The revision settlement 
came into force in 1907, the rates varying from R, i 
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to R. i-io, and the total land revenue being 
Rs. 1,76,000. The sale of excise licenses in 1907 produced 
Rs. 1,73,000; excise duties, Rs. 1,28,000; and income- 
tax Rs. 7200. Police stations have been established at 
Yeotmal, Hiwarl, Yelabara, Kalam, Babhulgaon, and 
Dehni. The population of the taluk was 88,000 in 1867 
and 124,031 in 1901. It increased fairly steadily till 
1891, and remained practically unchanged in the decade 
of the two famines. The density in 1901 was 136 persons 
to the square mile. Yeotmal was the only town in the 
taluk. 

Yeotmal Town.—The headquarters of the taluk 
and District of Yeotmal, situated in 20° 24' N. and 78° li' 
E.j at an elevation of 1476 feet. It is sometimes said 
that the original name was Yeota, and the termination is 
either the word mal, a hill, or a corruption of mahal, chief 
town of a pargana. In the Ain-i-Akbari the pargana 
is called Yot-Dohara, Lohara being a village three miles 
to the west of Yeotmal. It used to have a village fort, 
garhl, which disappeared many years ago, but was a place 
of no importance till it was made the headquarters of 
Wun District, and till cultivation in the District began to 
develop. Its population was 2179 in 1867; 4445 in 
1881; 6464 in 1891; and 10,545 iti 1901. It is situated on 
the high ground above the ghcils on the southern side of 
the Payanghat plain and four miles back from the edge 
of the plateau. It is connected b}' made roads with 
Dhamangaon station, 29 miles to the north, and with each 
of the taluk headquarters except Pusad. It has the 
usual District courts and offices, a hospital, and a jail. 
A cotton market was established in 1898, and the 
sales of unginned cotton in the last few years have 
varied from 44,000 to 84,000 carts, besides sales of 
14,000 or even 19,000 bojhis (bales) of ginned cotton, 
practically all of which is sent on to the station at Dham 
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angaon. Ginning factories in the town number 13, and 
pressing factories six. A municipality was constituted 
in 1869, but had to be abandoned. It was again formed 
in 1894, a majority of the members being elected. In 
1898 the elective system was abandoned, but it is to be 
introduced again in 1908. The area of the municipality 
is 2605 acres, the whole of which is kJialsa land. The 
whole is within the revenue boundaries of Yeotmil 
village except 138 acres belonging to Pimpalgaon which 
were included within municipal limits in 1903. The 
average income and expenditure of the last ten years is 
about Rs. 17,000, but municipal action has, with the 
growth of the town, extended so much that in 1906-07 
the income was Rs. 25,000 and the expenditure was 
Rs. 29,000, the accumulated balance being about Rs. 5500. 
The town has a fairly open site, and the streets are general¬ 
ly broad The climate is naturally cooler than that of the 
Payanghat, though it is still hot. Unfortunately no 
record of the temperature is kept. In the hot weather 
there is almost always a cool breeze at night. The 
water-supply is drawn wholly from wells, and though it is 
fairly plentiful it fails to some extent in dry years. A 
large tank is situated close to the town on the north, and 
is directly useful for watering cattle, and indirectly in that 
it probably helps to keep up the level of water in the 
wells. Most of the drainage of the town flows into it, but 
a drainage scheme to cost Rs. 89,000, by which this, 
would incidentally be avoided, is under consideration. 
The town has apparently continued to expand since the 
census. During the last three years the average number 
of births in a month has been 53, and the average number 
of deaths 37. Owing probably to its distance from the 
railway, Yeotraal has suffered only one small outbreak 
of plague, which occurred in 1906-07. The population 
in igoi (10,545) comprised 8719 Hindus, 1202 Muham- 
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madans, 336 Animists, 195 Christians, and 82 Jains. 
Males were 10 per cent, more numerous than females. 
Some immigrants are so strange to this part of the country 
that they can hardly speak either Marathi or Hindi. The 
town has no buildings of great interest. A Hemad- 
panthl temple is situated between the civil station and the 
rest of the town, and there are two other Hindu temples 
of some little size and two mosques. A library was 
founded in about 1880, and has now about 80 members 
and 700 books ; and a social club, with tennis courts and 
a billiard table, was built in 1892. The civil station has no 
separate club. Two small weekly papers are published in 
Yeotmal, the Batmidar and the Han Kishor. A certain 
amount of political feeling exists, and expressed itself 
in 1906 in the opening of a large private school, though 
no separate building has yet been provided for the 
purpose. Yeotmal is the headquarters of a small American 
Free Methodist Mission. Orphanages containing about 
a hundred famine waifs are maintained by the mission, 
and the boys are given thorough instruction in carpenter’s 
work, gardening, and bicycle-repairing. 
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